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INTRODUCTION 


In the words of various narrators, throughout the Middle Ages a “tra- 
dition” or “custom” involving pillaging was attached to the death and 
election of high-ranking prelates.' For example, describing the events 
that led to the Great Western Schism, a witness of the 1378 papal 
election in Rome, Dietrich of Niem states in his De schismate that “after 
the cardinals had elected him pope [Bartolomeo Prignano, Urban 
VI] unanimously, they sent for him and other prelates on Friday, at 
the third hour. He immediately moved his books and other valuables 
into a safe place, so that they would not be stolen, if the rumor were 
spread abroad that he had been elected.” Dietrich then added that it 
was a Roman tradition, “It is a custom of the Romans to go in his [the 
elected] palace and rob his books and things of this kind.”* 

This tradition of “robbing” may not have been only Roman. Several 
witnesses of the same era, the late fourteenth century, testified to having 
heard of it, or seen it at the papal court of Avignon. Discussing the 
same 1378 election, Francis, a chanter from Plaisance testified that the 
Romans broke the doors of the conclave to plunder its content; they 
though that it was customary for the crowd to despoil the conclave 
and the house of the pope-elect. He recalled that several members of 
the court talked about it, and several Romans had asked him if the 
sacking was done at the election. He had answered that he had never 


! As an aside, the recurrence of pillaging is actually so high that biologists, for 
example, have become interested in the topic. Bryan Sykes’ Adam’s Curse suggests that 
biology and genetics can rationalize pillage’s ubiquity. According to him, chromosome 
Y dictates men’s predisposition to loot, raid, rape, and conquer, and this natural inclina- 
tion will eventually lead men to their doom. As attractive as his biological model may 
be, it does not explain why women loot! My study can only offer a cultural counter 
point to Sykes’ natural causation of pillaging. 

? Ullmann, The Origins of the Great Schism, p. 40. 

3 The text reads: “Qui quidem Urbanus statim libros et quasdam alias res ipsius 
ad loca tuta portari fecit, ne, si rumor insurgeret in populo, quod ipse electus esset in 
papam, forsan Romani more suo irruerent in ejus hospitium ac ipsum suis libris et 
rebus hujusmodi spoliarent”; Annales ecclesiastici, vol. 26, pp. 288-9. It is interesting that 
Ullman chose to pass on the words more suo in his translation. 
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heard of the assault on the conclave but he had surely heard of the 
pillaging in Avignon.* 

Another witness of the same events, Bartolomeo de Zabrici, Bishop 
of Recanati and Macerata, discussing the sacking of Cardinal Fran- 
cesco Tebaldeschi's house stated that the crowd, thinking that the 
Cardinal had been elected, went to his residence and plundered it, “as 
it was customary and as I saw [witnessed] in Avignon when the Lord 
of Beaufort [Gregory XI] had been made pope, back then, they [the 
crowd] had pillaged the house [of the elected] as was customary with 
all of his predecessors.”° 

These incidents were not isolated. They continued into the Renais- 
sance. When chronicler Ulrich Richental recounted the preparation of 
the election of a new pope at the Council of Constance (1414—1417),° 
he spoke of expectations of violence and mayhem, and he itemized 
the various legislation Emperor Sigismund promulgated to prevent 
disorderly behaviors.’ According to Richental, the forthcoming election 
in Constance would be tightly organized: 


On the Sunday after All Saints, which was the 7th day of October [a 
mistake, it was November] our lord king posted notice on all the churches 
of Constance, giving commandment that no man, on pain of death and 
forfeiture, should go thenceforth down to the market hall or conclave, 
save only those who were bidden, so long as the cardinals and other lords 
remained therein. No man should approach beyond where the fence was 


+ Gayet, Le grand schisme, p. 371. I return in greater details to these events in Chapter 
Four. 

? Gayet, Le grand schisme: Pièces justificatives, p. 100. 

5 The council of Constance ended the period known as the Great Western Schism, 
1378-1417, a time when Christianity and the curia were divided by the double-headed 
papacy that led two obediences of followers. ‘The Schism lasted until representatives of 
both and later three popes met in council, first at Pisa in 1409 and then in Constance 
between 1415 and 1417. The popes were deposed and a single new pope, Martin V, 
was elected and recognized by the large majority. Despite his deposition, the Avignonese 
Benedict XIII retained some minimal support in Iberia. His memory may still receive 
support from his native Aragon because on April 13, 2000, his skull was stolen from 
a museum in the town of Sabinan in the northeast Aragon region; see http://www. 
museum-security.org/00/060.html#5. 

? The Council of Constance was attempting to resolve the division that had been 
initiated by the counter-election of Pope Clement VII in 1378 by the same group of 
cardinals that had elected the still living Urban VI. The council was to resolve once 
and for all the Schism that had been dividing the late medieval church between an 
"Italian" and a “French” obedience. The division issued from a much discussed and 
controversial election that had taken place in Rome. Pope Urban VI, elected in 1378, 
was deemed illegitimate by some of his cardinals because of a “procedural” flaw: The 
excessive violence of the Roman mob during the conclave had marred their ballot. 
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set up. Also, during that time, no one should run races or make a noise 
on fifes or any other instruments. No boat should come nearer to the hall 
than a crossbowman’s shot. Also, during that time, no man should play 
at cards or any other game, whether secretly or openly, until a pope was 
elected. And whoever was elected pope, no one should break in his house 
or take anything from it on pain of the penalties aforesaid, even though it 
were a custom to break into the house of the man chosen pope and loot 
it of everything it contained [...]. One man proclaimed them in German, 
one in Latin, and one in Italian so that everyone understood.? 


Richental was probably a middle-class man who may have been unfa- 
miliar with papal court mores. Historians know little of him other than 
his notarial education and literacy. His narrative is valuable because of 
his geographical and chronological proximity to the events. 

Sull, his description matches that of another well-placed individual, 
Guillaume Filastre, Cardinal Priest of Saint Mark since 1411, and a 
contemporary to Richental. Of the same events, Filastre states, “They 
also ordained that the Council should issue a decree condemning and 
forbidding the evil custom according to which the property of a newly 
elected Roman pontiff is plundered and the occasion used to plunder 
that of others.” After discussing the election of Martin V at the end of 
the council, Filastre seems somewhat surprised in his narrative when he 
states, “Immediately afterward, the King of the Romans came in and 
the Master of Rhodes and then many more to adore the new pope. His 
servants collected and tied up his possessions, and nothing was stolen. 
Everyone carried his own goods away without interference." ? 

All these witnesses allow us to see that a wide-spread “looting” 
custom was attached to the papal court, whether in late medieval 
Avignon, Rome or Constance. However, the affairs described by late 
medieval witnesses were not a novelty of the high Middle Ages. In a 
letter addressed to the inhabitants of the diocese of Osimo in 1050, 
Cardinal Peter Damian writes: 


From various reports we are aware of the perverse and wholly detestable 
practice of certain people, who at the death of the bishop break in like 
enemies and rob his house, like thieves make off with his belongings, set 
fire to the homes on his estate, and with fierce and savage barbarity cut 
down his grape vines and orchards. If this practice is not corrected by 


8 Mundy, The Council of Constance, p. 161. 
Ibid., p. 421. 
Ibid., p. 429. 
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the severity of ecclesiastical action, there is little doubt that the sword of 
sudden outbreaks of madness hangs threatening over these regions.!! 


These accounts all agree on a practice that may seem curious within the 
context of episcopal or papal elections. Historically, goods belonging to 
the highest-ranking members of the church were looted and plundered 
after their elections. In the above passage, Filastre appears surprised 
when the looting of the pope’s goods did not occur. A modern reader 
perusing these narratives may envision a mood similar to that of carni- 
val, when violence is mixed with festive celebration. Richental describes 
a carnivalesque atmosphere in which people entered the streets, ran 
races, made noise on “fife and other instruments,” and attempted to get 
physically as close as possible to the site of the election. On the other 
hand Peter Damian talks about serious damages and extreme violence. 
Hence, even if at times festive, electoral violence escalated to such an 
extent that events mirrored the election of Urban VI in 1378, when 
some cardinals annulled the papal election in light of the violence.” 

What follows will trace the history of this form of violence and 
attempt to make sense of it, probing why it was done to the goods of the 
church and sometimes to its persons when a church office was vacant. 
But before anything else, since, much will be said about the sacking 
and robbing of ecclesiastical property, it is necessary to discuss what is 
understood by the term property. The idea of ecclesiastical property 
was itself of a somewhat contentious nature in early Christianity, but 
the perceived contradiction between Christian spirituality, on the one 
hand, and ownership, property and wealth on the other, was resolved 
in the practice of charity and good works.'? 

Ecclesiastical property is divided into two categories: the movable 
goods of the church, and its real estate, to which can be added the fruits 
or revenues of its many holdings and offices (also called benefices). It 
should be stated up-front that this work will concern itself mainly with 


" Damian, Letters 31-60, pp. 61-3. 

? Schimmelpfennig, The Papacy, is best amongst the most recent discussion of the 
papacy. It devotes a few lines to the looting by stating on page 105: “Thus sometimes 
the election of a new pontiff not only resulted in conflicts within the nobility and 
the exacting of revenge on former governing cliques, but also a plundering of the 
palace inventory. Stephen V complained about this in 885, as did John IX in 898, 
who described it as a ‘very criminal custom’ (scelestissima consuetudo), attempting in vain 
to outlaw it.” 

'S See for example, Avila, Ownership: Early Christian Teaching, and Hengel, Property and 
Riches in the early Church. 
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the despoliation of the movable goods of the church, and not of its 
immovables (real estate). The movable goods of the church encompass 
a large array of things: all the goods attached to its immovables, like 
furniture, living-quarters, tools, edibles, cattle, cellars, and barns; and 
the treasury, that is all the precious objects and cloths necessary to the 
cult-like liturgical clothing, reliquaries, crosses, chalices, chandeliers, 
ornaments, and the various books, archives, and offerings in kinds or 
currency.'* The treasury contained the offerings (oblata), alms and gifts 
often deposited in the gazophylacium, the coffer that contained them and 
was often kept next to the altar. These offerings were shared between 
the various clergy attached to the specific space and the community; 
hence offerings were divided between alm-houses and treasury. 

In general the treasury’s content was divided between what was 
labeled ornamentum that is the objects destined to decorate a sacred edi- 
fice, and ministerium, the liturgical objects necessary to the cult. Valuables, 
including precious objects and documents, were kept in gazophylacia. 
These coffers stayed physically closed to their owners, often traveling 
with them.” The separation between the despoliation of movables and 
immovables was not always clear but the historiography of the latter 
makes it far much more evident. The only clear distinction marking both 
types of movables is records and inventories. Quite often no records 
were left of the movables unless they were listed as despoiled. So, it 
can be generally stated that the goods attached to immovables were not 
systematically inventoried unless despoiled, whereas the treasury was 
most often inventoried.'^ One can surmise because of its value. 

It is quite interesting that the early medieval tradition of describ- 
ing and listing the goods in writing, the descriptio: called a “polyptych” 
when it listed goods for common usage, plenaria when it simply listed 
inventoried goods, and brevia when it was a short mention of posses- 
sions, disappeared with the Carolingians. The descnptio was a means to 
protect the church because in addition to registering the goods it also 
listed the extent of the church’s rights. Robbing or destroying a descriptio 
amounted to depriving the church of its legal means of defense and 


^ On the topic, see Lesne, Histoire de la propriété ecclésiastique en France, Vol. 3, L'inventaire 
de la propriété: Eglises et trésors des églises du commencement du VIII à la fin du XI siècle, and 
Histoire de la propriété ecclésiastique en France, Vol. 4, Les livres, scriptoria, et bibliothèques du 
commencement du VIII à la fin du XI siècle. 

5 Lesne, Histoire de la propriété ecclésiastique en France, Vol. 3, L’inventaire de la propriété: 
Églises el trésors des églises du commencement du VIT à la fin du XT siècle, pp. 136-57. 

19 Ibid., p. 34. 
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eased the despoliation of its goods." Emile Lesne cites the example of 
a knight from Tréves, who, to facilitate his and his dependents’ gain, 
visited the monastery of Metlach and requested to see the descriptio. He 
took it, tore it down, and burned it so he could easily despoil the monks 
who were now legally defenseless since their inventory was gone!" 

Throughout history lay individuals and secular corporations have 
always taken the movable goods, buildings or revenues of the church.!° 
The assent to the concept of a church-owned property was never fully 
acknowledged and occasionally the discussion erupted in confiscations, 
robberies and sales. The most salient examples are when secular powers 
decided to sell ecclesiastical goods for their own profit, like France in 
1789, for example.” But the Middle Ages were very much comfort- 
able with a usage that let the high or low nobility and monarchies 
seize control and bequest ecclesiastical property and revenues. Émile 
Lesne, for example, wrote a book on the progressive secularization of 
ecclesiastical goods under the Carolingians, discussing the frequent lay 
usurpations of these goods.?' Immovable property, that is real estate, 
was tremendously attractive to anyone because, as Susan Wood explains 
in her monumental The Proprietary Church in the Medieval West, propriety 
was linked to authority over persons, and all authority was ünged with 
proprietary attitudes.” It is also highly possible that, as she suggests, in 
addition to revenues kings felt toward these possessions "proprietary 
feelings and quasi priestly aspirations."? It becomes clear that the dif- 
ficulty in discussing the financial exploitation of the church resides in 
the coalescence of mundane and spiritual aspirations in the abusers' 
mind. 

Regardless of intentions, the general chronology of the church's 
despoliation of movable goods and real estate points toward ecclesi- 
astical vacancies. Ecclesiastical properties were often seized when they 
fell vacant, usually after the death of their holder, a priest, a bishop, 


1 Ibid., pp. 1, 8, 30, and 72. 

!8 Ibid., p. 8. 

7? Ibid., pp. 155-66, for many examples of despoliations. 

See Bourgain, Etude sur les biens ecclésiastiques avant la révolution. 

2! Lesne, Histoire de la propriété ecclésiastique en France, Vol. 2, La propriété ecclésiastique 
et les droits régaliens à l'époque carolingienne: Les étapes de la sécularization des biens d'église du 
VIII au X* siècle. 

? Wood, The Proprietary Church in the Medieval West, p. 3. 

?* Ibid., p. 267. 
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or an abbot.” Medieval monarchies developed a system, the “right 
of guard,” to “protect” ecclesiastical properties during vacancies. The 
French historiography uses words like sauvegarde du roi, or garde du rot, 
but interestingly, it also uses the familiar droit de dépouille, or “right of 
spoil.”” Language itself point to the historical reality that protection 
often entailed despoliation. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the key issue for the church rested in 
establishing its undeniable right to control the administration of its 
possession during vacancies. But a different reality impeded this aim 
because at least since the date of the Council of Chalcedon (451), the 
goods of the church were sacked at the death of a bishop. The ideal 
situation for the church was to pass the management and supervision 
of the property to a chapter, a college, a vicar, deacon or archdeacon, 
to salvage revenues and property for the future holder. But the violent 
reality led, during vacancies, to request protection from secular power, 
hence the “right of guard.””° 

The system of guard evolved quickly into a feudal right, which gave 
lay power dominium over churches, bishoprics, and abbeys, and power to 
alienate (infeudation) this right during vacancies.” This feudal protec- 
tion extended throughout a good part of Europe from the time of the 
Carolingians through the thirteenth century. When kings held rights to 
ecclesiastical goods during a vacancy, it was called the droit de régale or 
“right of regale.” Louis Bourgain defines it as “a royal right of spoils” 
levied on vacant bishoprics.?? The royal strength over the right evolved 
with the vicissitudes of monarchies. Early Carolingians controlled it, 
and then lost it to magnates, while the French royalty, for example, 


** Susan Wood mentions that during a priests vacancy the fruits from his glebe 
were raided, see ibid., p. 450, and lords took control of priests’ spoils “as much as 
custom allowed," ibid., 528. She offers evidence for 895, 916, 922, and up to the 
eleventh century. 

# A king defended the property as if it belonged to him: proprietas videlicet nostra or 
sicut res proprias, see Bourgain, Etude sur les biens ecclésiastiques avant la révolution, pp. 33, 
36, and 44. 

°° Ibid., pp. 239 and 268. 

7 Didier, La garde des églises au XIIF siècle, pp. 21-4 and 123. By the thirteenth century 
in France, the monarchy controlled that right, for Didier as a consequence of its sacred 
attributes, see ibid., p. 11. Charters use the words: garda, salvagarda, custodia, protectio, 
defensio, tuitio, tutela, tensamentum, advocatio, avoeria, commenda, commendisia, salvamentum, pax, 
securitas, amparantia, fidutia, conductus, guidagium, manutenentia, bajulia; ibid., pp. 13-5. One 
can note that the vocabulary denotes an emphasis on military and legal protection. 

? Bourgain, Etude sur les biens ecclésiastiques avant la révolution, p. 257. 
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gained control of it over magnates in the central Middle Ages.? In any 
case, according to Bourgain, the events of the Investiture Controversy 
favored the passing of dead bishops’ property and their administration 
into royal hands.?? 

The guards of ecclesiastical estates had to prevent any dilapidation 
so the goods could be passed intact to the next holder; the guardians 
also assured the freedom of elections. They held total control over the 
goods, rights and revenues of the ecclesiastical benefices. ‘They also 
held jurisdictional right over the clergy, and the feudal droit de gîte and 
droit de régale.*! Henceforth they could reside, eat, and receive the fruits 
and revenues of the properties. In short, they had free access to it as 
if they were its temporary heirs. Susan Wood suggests that the practice 
was widespread to great churches, bishoprics and abbeys.” 

Now, it is quite clear that the investment of secular magnates into 
ecclesiastical vacancies usually aimed at controlling large estates where 
the greatest potential for substantial gains rested. On the other hand, the 
relation between this type of confiscation or impounding of property, 
and the sacking of movable goods is less apparent. 

Susan Wood states that during short vacancies, the prelates’ treasure, 
store and livestock were taken: “This practice, later called spolia, seems 
not to have any particular bearing on property-rights in the church and 
its lands”; but it is not sharply divided from a dilapidating style of estate 
management, like cutting down timber or dismantling buildings.? She 


? According to Bourgain, this “feudal” royal prerogative is mentioned for the first 
time by Louis the Fat, in 1124 France, during the vacancy of Paris’ episcopate; ibid., 
p. 245. But, Louis was making his a feudal pratice that was already well established. 
For example, in 1122, at the death of Adam, Abbot of Saint-Denis, the same king 
decreed that he forbade by the power granted to his royal majesty, that goods belong- 
ing to the church be seized, “the abbot being dead, movable goods and immovables 
of the church will remain free and as untouched as if the abbot was alive”; ibid., 
p. 265. Still in 1210, Raymond de ‘Toulouse was still swearing that he would never 
again despoil the house of deceased bishops; ibid., p. 253. 

30 Thid., p. 266. 

?! Didier, La garde des églises au XLT’ siècle, pp. 232—340. 

32 Carolingian rulers controlled abbeys during vacancies, and seized the opportunity 
to carve them out and redistribute them, see Wood, The Proprietary Church in the Medieval 
West, p. 266. Bishoprics like monasteries when vacant fell to the king’s men, so they had 
the rights to hospitality, supplies, provisions, and fighting men; see ibid., pp. 292-3. For 
her, the involvement of secular powers into episcopal affairs depended on geography. 
In the south of France secular power was real: magnates had the power to determine 
the election, to receive spoils from the late bishop's goods, and to receive a gift from 
the new bishop. The gift (donum) acknowledged the ruler's right; see ibid., pp. 301-8. 

° Ibid., p. 268. 
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finds it difficult to reason why the “right of guard” led to spola. One 
way to infer a link between both practices is that, as she states, maybe 
the latter pre-empted robberies by others; or maybe it was a moral 
rationalization: what people took should have been given away by the 
bishop anyway.** What she noted for sure is the distinction between 
the people involved in despoliations of movable, and those engaged in 
immovables’ “right of guard.” She surmises that the former involved 
clergy, and not the king's men,? while the “right of guard,” as seen 
previously, involved kings and magnates. 

This first distinction between those who practiced a “minimal” type of 
despoliation on movable goods compared to those who practiced larger 
confiscation of real estate will be the linchpin of this study because it 
separates two kinds of cultural practice. But more importantly, the “right 
of guard” and the history of the church’s real estate have interested a 
larger historiography than the study of spolia. Hence, this will be the 
history of spolia, of the sacking and looting of the church's movables. 
Notwithstanding the distinction, both practices often met in a single 
act. For example, in an 1105 edict, King Philip I of France forbade 
the use of the “right of spoils” in Chartres. He states: 


There is an evil custom of seizing the house of a dead bishop, of taking 
the metal, lead, glass, wood, stones, and of all the furnishing: that is the 
tables, chairs, ladders, stools, barrels, beds, kitchen utensils, cellars, and 
ovens; of selling, cutting, or giving away the forests; of taking the grains, 
wine, hay, ewes, oxen, and other cattle; we equally renounce to the cus- 
tomary exaction that is habitually taken at the death of a bishop.?? 


We read here, a language that is very close from the 1050 letter of 
Cardinal Peter Damian regarding the diocese of Osimo. All in all, as 
the examples show, all parties (whether kings, nobles, or people) took 
much during ecclesiastical vacancies, movables and immovables. 

In order to flesh out some type of meaning for the violence done to 
ecclesiastical goods, I will return to context and form. In what follows 
I will argue that there was a pillaging problem attached to ecclesiastical 
interregna, that the nature of ecclesiastical elections contributed to the 
pillaging “problem,” and the problem in turn contributed to a great 
political crisis of the later Middle Ages, the Great Western Schism. 


? Idem. 
5 Thid., p. 292. 
3 Bourgain, Etude sur les biens ecclésiastiques avant la révolution, pp. 44-5. 
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This study will consider how the history of pillaging and the politics 
of ecclesiastical transitions intersected and led to the initiation of the 
Schism. And, as the history of electoral pillaging and the history of 
the Schism are canvassed, a rationale for this behavior will emerge, 
focusing on the rapport between people and institution. 

To re-examine and reframe the events that initiated the Schism, 
several items will need to be evaluated. First, since half of this volume 
proposes to re-examine the initiation of the Schism under the light of 
traditional popular violence, it will be necessary to establish that there 
was traditional violence attached to episcopal and papal elections. This 
will be done in two steps: First, a survey of the ecclesiastical legislation 
concerning the Empty See (the period that ranges from the death of a 
bishop/pope to the election of a new one) to show the level of familiar- 
ity the church had with the violence. Second, episodes of Empty See 
violence will be traced chronologically from the early to the late Middle 
Ages to show that the events of the Schism were not that unusual. 
Taken all together, these will be sufficient enough to demonstrate that 
the violence attached to the initiation of the Schism was endemic to 
Empty Sees and not sporadic. 

Several years ago, while working on an article dealing with the immi- 
gration of Italians to medieval Avignon, I was intrigued by the political 
upheavals and brutal events that plagued Avignon during the Schism, 
and more specifically during the period known as the Subtraction of 
Obedience (1398-1403).*’ The investigation of the Subtraction grew 
into two articles, ‘Castrum Doloris: Rites of Vacant See and the Living 
Dead Pope in Schismatic Avignon,’ and “The Politics of Body Parts: 
Contested Topographies in Late Medieval Avignon.” In both essays, 
the comprehension of events hinged on probing behavior (the latest 
word is understood in its widest meaning of action, reaction, and con- 
duct) during the Subtraction. The essays concluded that actors of the 


? Rollo-Koster, ‘Amongst Brother’ and ‘Merchants’ Tales.’ After the double papal 
election of 1378, two popes and their courts rivaled each other from their respective 
capitals, Rome and Avignon. In 1398, France withdrew, or subtracted from, its Avig- 
nonese obedience to coerce Pope Benedict XIII into resigning. France hoped Benedict’s 
resignation would unify the papacy, regardless of either obedience’s legitimacy. How- 
ever, in Avignon, Benedict refused to step down and instead took refuge in his palace, 
where the French besieged him until he surrendered some nine months later. He was 
kept prisoner in his palace for several years, until he escaped in March 1403. Benedict 
never formally resigned, and France restored its obedience in 1403. 

38 Rollo-Koster, ‘Castrum Dolori? and ‘The Politics of Body Parts.’ 
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Subtraction framed it as an Empty See, the papal interregnum, even 
though the pope was stll living. 

In their most elementary form, my essays illustrated how individuals 
and institutions responded to political transition—with violence and an 
increased ritualization of behavior. The Subtraction's evidence facili- 
tated the examination of how competing powers framed and asserted 
their legitimacy through liturgy and symbolic action during a period 
of political void, vacuum, or instability. The present study continues 
the same line of thoughts by engaging the give and take between 
violence and ritualized violence. Enlarging the exploration of cultural 
practices during ecclesiastical interregna to the entire medieval period 
may allow us to learn something about the politics of transition, then 
and maybe now. 

This will be a study of crisis, the death of a leader, and the cultural 
response to crisis, pillaging. The chronology of pillaging will expose the 
many layers of the function of this practice. Although a few historians 
(Sergio Bertelli, Alain Boureau, Reinhard Elze, Carlo Ginzburg, Lucius 
Lector, Guillaume Mollat, Edward Muir, Laurie Nussdorfer, and Agos- 
tino Paravicini Bagliani) have discussed the behavior in some measure, 
it has remained ancillary to the main focus of their research, and the 
chronology and rationale of such violence remains largely unexplored.*® 
In what follows, the nature, variation, chronology, and history of spolia- 
tion and looting are discussed from roughly the beginning of the papal 
institution to the fifteenth century. The latter date was chosen because 
several historians dwell upon the culture of early-modern papal elec- 
tions when the practice of pillaging became homogeneous and singled 
out the conclave cells and the dwelling of the newly elected pope." In 
contrast, the Middle Ages offer heterogeneity: a malleability, adaptation, 
and variance that allow the mapping of a chronology of pillaging that 
highlights several phases of its evolution. 


% The most recent publications that discuss electoral pillaging are, first of all, Paravi- 
cini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, pp. 99-107, 130—2, 164, and 151—5. Some complementary 
discussion is found in Mollat, ‘A propos du droit de dépouille, pp. 316-43; Elze, ‘Sic 
transit gloria mundi,’ pp. 23-41; Ginzburg, ‘Ritual Pillage,’ pp. 20-41; Nussdorfer, 
‘The Vacant See,’ pp. 173-89; and Civic. Politics, pp. 228-53 and passim; Williman, 
The Right of Spoil; Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, pp. 248-61; Bertelli, The King’s 
Body; Boureau, The Myth of Pope Joan, pp. 98-100. 

* See especially Bertelli, The King’s Body, pp. 39-44; Ginzburg, ‘Ritual Pillage,’ pp. 
20-41; Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, pp. 248-61; Nussdorfer, “The Vacant See,’ 
pp. 173-89; and Civic Politics, pp. 228-53. 
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This study identifies a chronology that separates the looting of the 
goods of dead ecclesiastics from the goods of living ones, and binds 
this form of violence to the politics of transition. The chronology first 
delineates the date of the creation of the conclave in 1274, as a strong 
moment in the history of looting. Before the initial conclave, the crowd 
looted the goods of the dead (bishops, abbots, or popes). After the 
creation of the conclave in 1274, the crowd looted the goods of the 
newly elected pope and often of his cardinals; more rarely did people 
loot the dead after 1274. Once the custom of looting the goods of the 
living was established, the target shifted to the residence of the newly 
elected pope as well as to the goods found in the conclave. 

Because it is so well documented, the analysis of the violence sur- 
rounding the initiation of the Great Western Schism in 1378 will allow 
refining the chronology and evolution of pillaging. But returning to 
the Schism’s narratives will also force rethinking and reframing the 
historiography of the Schism per se. The election narratives of Urban 
VI show for example that in 1378 the violence bridged old and new 
forms; the crowd sacked the goods of the dead and of the living. But, 
because the cardinals who elected Clement VII used the violence for 
political purpose and declared the mob’s intrusion irregular in the 
electoral process, their rationale will need to be re-evaluated. In light 
of traditional behavior, the violence encountered during the 1378 elec- 
tion was not sporadic. When crowds noisily demonstrated in the streets 
of 1378 Rome and looted ecclesiastical goods, they were reenacting a 
century-old tradition. 

Because the 1378 election that initiated the Great Western Schism 1s 
so well documented with scores of testimonies, some of the motivation 
behind the violence can be inferred. When studying episcopal/papal 
electoral violence, the historiography has often focused on the most 
available source of evidence: the victims’ responses (council edicts, 
decrees, and papal or episcopal letters of condemnation) that aimed 
at preventing pillaging. The approach has been top-down, so to speak, 
looking at the effects of pillaging on the institution (the victim) and not 
at the driving force that moved the pillagers (the actors). ‘The voice of 
the perpetrators, buried within these texts, has often been ignored. 

The so-called papal monarchy was elective and, therefore, this mono- 
graph will follow the path of its electoral constituency and address how 
it intersected with pillaging. Because the form of the custom (loot- 
ing) and the objects taken (movable goods) did not change over time, 
much of the present discussion rests on meaning. The examination 
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of evidence aims to decipher why people looted and what this action 
meant for them. Why, during a period that is often cited for its pious, 
conventional, obsequious, and respectful behavior, did people attack the 
goods of the institution that was offering them support (succor) and 
salvation? The following hypothesizes that an answer may be found 
in the politics of transition. Liminal time engenders violence, social 
disruptions, and abnormal behaviors. Catherine Bell and other cultural 
anthropologists have proposed that liminality leads to ritualization. By 
adapting their methodology to the “raiding of Saint Peter” it is possible 
to suggest that the sacking of the goods of the pope-elect and of the 
conclave became a ritual when the action of pillaging empowered the 
participants and created real or imagined consensus at a time when 
electoral forms became restricted solely to the cardinals in conclave. 
Although the wealth of the church may have played a large part in the 
willingness to loot it, the meaning of the practice cannot be oversimpli- 
fied by making greed the single trigger. Looting allowed the wealth to 
be somewhat “redistributed,” but, although materialism was involved, 
deeper currents also ran below the surface. 

Searching for causation will lead to clarifying the shadowy language 
that distinguishes tradition, custom, and ritual. In order to separate 
custom from ritual, some form of workable definition has to be pro- 
posed. Cultural anthropologists identify tradition, custom, and ritual 
as long-standing practices. Still, ritual, at large, is not simply repetition 
and formalism; it serves a social purpose: it identifies or defines the 
identity of the practitioner. In contrast to many traditions or customs, 
ritual actually creates or negates social consensus. 

In this monograph I will argue that custom becomes ritual when 
there is purpose behind it; particularly when it becomes a response to 
a change in conditions. Purpose will appear with a changed attitude 
on the part of the mob, an attitude based on the changed targets for 
the violence itself. The identification of when the actions took place, 
who looted, and the quality of the objects taken will eventually refine 
the analysis of liminal violence. 

More importantly, the analysis of the ritualization of pillaging cen- 
ters on the actors rather than on the victims, attempting to answer a 
question posed by Edward Muir: “What does it mean?” rather than, 
“What emotions does it evoke?"*! This study contends that electoral 


“| Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, p. 150. 
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pillaging and violence became a ritualized tradition because the perpe- 
trators framed pillaging and violence around the orchestration of what 
Catherine Bell identifies as “complex relationships of power”; in this 
case, the relationships were between the pope or Catholic leadership 
and the Christian people. Groups of looters gained political identity 
in their actions. 

Once it is established that ecclesiastical transitions were marred by 
pillaging and violence it becomes necessary to re-visit one of the most 
extraordinary interregna that the church lived through. Extraordinary 
because it created a schism that lasted some forty years and set two 
competing papal courts against each other but also, because the events 
that initiated it were not as unusual as some of its witnesses and a heav- 
ily biased historiography make believe. There was violence in 1378 and 
I will argue that the violence was normal and followed a pattern laid 
out years earlier. Hence the addition of a traditional cultural element 
in the historiography of the Great Western Schism forces re-drawing 
its lines. 

This study hopes that focusing on the actions and motivations of 
looters of ecclesiastical goods in general, and of the actors of the Schism 
in particular, permits a fresh reading of pre-modern papal history and 
open new queries engaging historico-cultural issues. ‘The present work 
demarcates itself from the traditional ecclesiastical historiography by 
underscoring a cultural analysis of (1) ecclesiastical elections, and (2) of 
the initiation of the Schism. It also engages and challenges to a certain 
extent recent works on civil violence. Samuel K. Cohn, Jr. argues in The 
Politics of Social Revolt in Medieval Europe, 1200-1425 (Harvard, 2006), 
that the Black Death launched social and political changes and a new 
self- and class-confidence in the efficacy of collective action. I would 
reply that regardless of the Black Death, there was a long standing 
tradition and a culture of civil violence throughout the medieval era’s 
liminal moments, interregna. 

In general, this study follows interregna violence through several 
means. (1) A survey of ecclesiastical legislation concerning the Empty 
See (the period that ranges from the death of a bishop/pope to the 
election of a new one) to show the level of familiarity the church had 
with the violence and how it attempted to remedy it. (2) The timing 


? Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions, and Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice, addresses at 
great length the process of ritualization and ritualizing. 
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of the violence (after the death of a prelate) is discussed through the 
various methodologies proposed by cultural anthropology. Ecclesiasti- 
cal interregna are analyzed as liminal moments. (3) Episodes of Empty 
See violence are traced chronologically from the early Middle Ages to 
the early-modern period. (4) The events of the Schism are detailed to 
highlight the dialectic between the tradition and the events that initi- 
ated the Schism. 

The analysis of the governance and of the liturgy of the Empty See 
in Chapter One initiates this investigation of the customary violence 
attached to episcopal and papal mterregna. It is the first set of evidence 
that ties violence to interregna. Because ecclesiastical elections were 
often contentious, the analysis emphasizes the institutional search for 
stability and independence. Customizing the Empty See facilitated and 
smoothed the transition between individuals limiting the uncertainty 
that usually marked the end of the temporal rule of ecclesiastic author- 
ity. This section surveys first the gradual closing of the papal electoral 
system to the sole cardinals in conclave (created in 1274), and it follows 
with a review of the liturgy and governance of the Empty See as spelled 
out in medieval ordines, or ceremonial books. Close attention will then 
be paid to the papal coronation liturgy to suggest that the institution 
was aware of violence and attempted to control it, with for example, 
large distribution of alms during the papal inauguration. 

This first set of evidence in Chapter One permits to ascertain that 
the church expected violence during its vacancies, the next task is to 
explain why mobs or clerics became violent. Chapter two is a method- 
ological discussion outlining the utility of applying theoretical models 
proposed by cultural anthropology (liminality), to the analysis of papal 
interregna. This discussion takes into consideration the recent criticism 
that this methodology has received, namely that the study of ritual 
has imploded to the point of losing analytical significance. Regardless, 
by expanding on definitions elaborated by cultural anthropologists, 
this chapter interprets interregna, whether secular or ecclesiastical, as 
liminal stages.? Keeping in mind that this study focuses on actors and 
audience, this chapter tries to understand why people looted the goods 
of the church as it engages the scholarly argument over the social func- 
tion of liminal periodization when actors substitute chaos for order and 


# See Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, pp. 260-1. 
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misrule for rule.“ The chapter ends with two specific examples aimed 
at illustrating the methodology. The examples frame the medieval era: 
first, the highly contentious Damasus/ Ursinus episode in fourth-century 
Rome, when two bishops vied for the throne of Peter, and second, 
Gregory X's bull Ubi periculum, that established the conclave in 1274. 
In both cases, the emphasis will lay on how the actors understood the 
liminal quality of Empty See. 

Chapter Three offers a different set of evidence, building up from 
the liturgical and legal evidence offered in Chapter One. The chapter 
will get to the actions, so to speak, by canvassing the chronology of 
looting and pillaging. The net was cast as widely as possible to retrieve 
the greatest amount of sources, and the chapter relies on conciliar 
legislation, the decretals, papal lives, Roman law for a discussion of 
hereditas iacens and bona vacancia, ordines and Vatican records; the latter 
records allow to investigate in detail the troubles in Viterbo at the death 
of Cardinal Albornoz (1367) and the Carpentras rebellion at the death 
of Clement V (1314). 

In way of opening the discussion, the first section of Chapter Three 
will address the etymology and ties that bound ancient spolia (spoils as 
in spoil of war) to interregna pillaging. The investigation then addresses 
the various ways in which the historiography has framed ecclesiastical 
electoral violence, and proposes to distinguish two phases in the history 
of electoral pillaging: electoral depredation and ritual pillaging, hinging 
the separation of the two on the papal electoral mode. Depredation and 
rapine following the death of a high prelate earmarked early elections, 
while ritualized violence marking the death of the pope and the election 
of a new one characterized the post-conclave years (after 1274). Hence, 
the discussion overlaps with the elaboration of ritual as a category of 
action by associating the history of electoral depredations with the his- 
tory of the church and the evolution of its electoral system. 

This chapter presents perspectives from the actors/participants in 
the pillaging, and concludes that the sacking of the goods of the pope- 
elect and of the conclave became a ritual when the action of pillaging 
empowered the participants and created real or imagined consensus at 
a time when electoral forms became restricted solely to the cardinals in 


^ [ am using the language of Natalie Zemon Davis in “The Reasons of Misrule’ 
and “The Rites of Violence,’ in Society and Culture in Early Modern France, pp. 97-123 
and 152-87. 
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conclave. Thus, participants in pillages created the legitimacy of their 
own group in their actions when they lost to the cardinals all legitimate 
forms of participation in the electoral process of a pope. 

A discussion of the late medieval “right of spoil” that bridged the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ends the chapter to show the give 
and take between high and popular culture. This section addresses the 
commonality and difference between customary pillaging and ecclesias- 
tical “right of spoil,” the short-lived claims by late medieval popes to 
the goods left vacant by intestate ecclesiastics, suggesting this time a 
bottom-up link between popular and ecclesiastical practices. The chapter 
addresses the similarities and differences between the legally defined 
“right of spoil” and the popular sackings of ecclesiastical goods. 

Once the traditional aspect of electoral looting and pillaging have 
been established and framed, the question remains as to which role 
it played in the events surrounding the initiation of Great Western 
Schism in 1378. It is the focus of Chapter Four. The availability of a 
large body of documentation allows a pointed cross-referencing and 
an in-depth analysis of these controversial events. The abundance of 
documentation, including various contemporary testimonies unequalled 
in narratives of other elections, facilitates an almost hourly account of 
the election. This chapter explores the impact of the papal interregnum’s 
cultural practices, mainly violence and pillaging, on the events of April 
1378 and on the initiation of the Schism. The aim of this section is to 
show that the disruptions encountered during the papal interregnum in 
1378 were usual and not exceptional. The exceptional element of 1378 
was the utilization of this “usual” violence for political maneuvering 
and the dramatic invalidation of the election. 

The conclusion addresses in lesser details the persistence of inter- 
regna pillaging into the early modern period, with its characteristic 
early modern attacks against the cells of the conclave (the opening 
of the Schism in 1378 witnessed the first recorded case of looting the 
cells of the conclave). 

This study hopes that focusing on the actions and motivations of 
some of the actors of the Schism, and of looters of ecclesiastical goods 
in general, will permit a fresh reading of pre-modern papal history and 
open new queries engaging historico-cultural issues. Several questions 
will be asked: Was the traditional early modern sacking of the conclave 
cells related to the events of 1378? In other words, was the pillaging of 
the cells of the conclave a ritualized commemoration of the events sur- 
rounding the initiation of the Schism? Did the early-medieval tradition 
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of pillaging papal goods at the death of a pope disappear in the late 
Middle Ages? What made looting and sacking a ritual? When did the 
custom transform into a ritual? Why would a Christian mob ritualize 
events that violated the sanctity and legitimacy of the papacy? What 
was the link between civil violence and the transitional political stage 
the church entered at the death of the pope? Was the custom tied to 
the material wealth of the temporal church? Was the custom tied to the 
ecclesiastical electoral system per se? All of these somewhat perplexing 
questions extend the debate over the weight of the papal institution on 
the medieval population as they simultaneously force rethinking on the 
cause of the Schism and the history of papal election. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE EMPTY SEE 


1. Empty See Governance and the Papal Electoral System 


A discussion of the Empty See (also Vacant See or sede vacante) anchors 
this study.' The term’s definition can be deceivingly simple: It is often 
defined as the institution that takes over the temporal regime of the 
church left void by the pope’s death. It was regulated in the Middle Ages 
with special laws and liturgy, customs, symbolism, and even coinage. 
However, historical evidence undermines this conventional definition. 
In at least three easily identifiable cases throughout the Middle Ages, 
behaviors characterizing the Empty See emerged when a pope was 
very much alive, but when violence or pillaging was launched by his 
enemies: in 1319 Muzio di Francesco stole the papal treasury because 
he did not recognize the authority of Pope John XXII, then in Avignon; 
pillage followed the death of Cardinal Legate Albornoz in 1367 Viterbo 
as Pope Urban V still ruled Christianity, and was present in Viterbo. 
Finally, another case took place during the Subtraction of Obedience 
in 1398 schismatic Avignon. Historically, the Empty Sees, real or not, 
emerged as a catalyst for liminal violence, with social disruptions like 
looting and pillaging and a marked increase in formal and ritualized 
behavior. For example, during the Subtraction of Obedience, white-clad 
and torch-carrying crowds proceeded along the streets of Avignon as 
the remains of dismembered “traitors” hung on the city’s gates. 


! Since the term will be used often in this text, I would like to clarify its usage. It 
has become a common place in the English language to use the term sede vacante 
(no Italics), as a noun, as in “the Sede Vacante,” even though the exact Latin would 
prohibit the usage. Sede vacante (the seat being vacant) is the ablative absolute of sedes 
vacans (vacant seat) and it has grown into usage to describe the vacancy of the Epis- 
copal and holy Sees. The term appears countless times preceded by an article (a, the 
or la) in many languages, English, French, Spanish, and Italian, for example. See for 
example, the Department of Communications of U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops 
‘Death and Election of a Pope: A Brief Backgrounder,’ at «http:/ /www.nccbuscc. 
org/pope/BriefBackgrounder.pdf> for current US English usage. 
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It then becomes advantageous for the development of the argu- 
ment to somewhat redefine the Empty See, and to possibly avoid the 
traditional terminology that is so thoroughly linked to the person and 
death of the pope. In the following chapters, I will argue that what 
took place during the interregna could be described more accurately 
as "liminal violence,” rather than Empty See violence, or interregna 
pillaging, with some adaptation of the terminology to reflect the fact 
that it was violence triggered by the real or presumed absence of the 
head of the church. 

This investigation of the customary violence attached to the papal 
interregnum starts with the liturgy and governance of the Empty See. 
Elections were often contentious and the institution searched for a system 
that offered stability and independence. It follows that the papal electoral 
system evolved from a process open to “all” into one that was limited to 
the conclave of cardinals. The analysis of the liturgy and governance 
of the Empty See through the medieval ordines, or ceremonial books, 
suggests that “customizing” the Empty See facilitated and smoothed 
the transition between popes and limited the uncertainty that usually 
marked the end of a pope’s temporal rule. 

The transition between authority in the medieval and early modern 
periods has been widely studied within the scope of monarchies, and 
because the medieval papacy has traditionally been defined as a mon- 
archy, a discussion of ecclesiastical transitions in the Middle Ages can 
naturally follow from this starting point. Various studies have shown how 
secular institutions framed their political continuity? As Sergio Bertelli 
stated elegantly, “Denying the death of their sovereigns, communities 
denied their own dissolution.”* Ernst Kantorowicz highlighted first the 
dual nature of the king’s body and of the monarchical institution: The 
king's body was destined to perish while his institutional body endured in 
the kingdom. Reflecting on Kantorowicz’s analysis, Agostino Paravicini 
Bagliani considered how the church formulated its own institutional 
continuity. He suggested that ecclesiastical transitions were developed 
and built from the inherent internal contradiction between the pope’s 
physical transience and the church’s institutional continuity. He con- 


? Most notably by Kantorowicz, Laudes Regiae and The King’s Two Bodies, Giesey, The 
Royal Funeral Ceremony; Jackson, ‘Viva Rex’ and Ordines Coronationis Franciae; Bertelli, The 
King’s Body; and Morris, The Papal Monarchy. 

3 Bertelli, The King’s Body, p. 30. 
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cluded that rituals cemented this contradiction. Once the dual nature 
of the papacy was set in place, the church endeavored to prevent any 
type of challenge to that construction by cementing the contradiction 
within ritual. Ritual buttressed and protected the institution during the 
transitional period of the papal Empty See. 

At their worst, interregna could favor a complete political change 
of hand, a social upsurge or rebellion, and its prevention or repres- 
sion. At their best, they could be used to prevent change and display 
status quo. In order to smooth transition from one leader to another, 
transfers of power were marked symbolically with ceremonies or rites 
that articulated or controlled this period of likely instability. Most 
political regimes established rules and ritual ceremonies aimed at con- 
necting and facilitating the passage from one leader to another. They 
often highlighted cultural and ceremonial procedures, and were often 
accompanied by a set of legal procedures that established political 
management during the interregnum’s lapse of time. 

In many ways, safeguarding and protecting the institution directed the 
evolution of its transitional governance. Discussing ritual and monarchi- 
cal interregna in his recent Ritual in Early Modern Europe, Edward Muir 
highlighted the essential characteristic of the death of a “prince.” The 
power vacuum engendered by death propelled the community into a 
period that anthropologists have labeled “liminal,” or in-between (from 
the Latin Amen meaning “threshold”), a time that Muir suggested, is 
characterized by danger and potential for radical change.’ The liminal 
characteristics of political transitions will be discussed in a later chapter 
but for now it is essential to establish why transitions were “custom- 
ized” or “ritualized.” 

In the Middle Ages, the Catholic Church developed special laws, 
customs, symbolism, coinage, and liturgy to define what it called the 
sede vacante, the Empty See, the Catholic Church’s episcopal or papal 
interreenum.® The vacant or Empty See is enacted at the death of a 


* Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, pp. xvi-vii. 

? For an initial discussion of liminality, see van Gennep, The Rites of Passage. A sum- 
mary of his work appears in Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, p. 19, and in Bell, 
Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions, pp. 95 and 101—2. See also Turner, The Forest of Symbols, 
The Ritual Process, and ‘Variations on a Theme of Liminality pp. 36-52. For further 
discussion of liminality, see Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, pp. 248-61. 

ë I have addressed the Empty See in several essays. Two are published, ‘Castrum 
Doloris? pp. 245-77, and “The Politics of Body Parts,’ pp. 66-98; another essay is 
forthcoming, ‘Vacant See, Ritual Pillaging and the Avignonese Papacy,’ in The Cultures 
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pope, and has existed since the Middle Ages. It encompasses the liturgy 
of the interregnum as well as the form of ecclesiastical government 
that is to prevail from the death of a pope to the election of a new 
one.’ Because the medieval papacy was universal, the rules attached 
to the governance of the church during papal interregna affected both 
temporal and religious worlds. In any case, the church may have felt 
pressed to firmly establish transitional precedent because ecclesiastical 
transitions could be quite tumultuous. 

Political transitions can be volatile and the church clearly understood 
that self-regulation was the best means of protection and sovereignty. 
One way to limit the uncertainty was to “ritualize” or “customize” 
political transitions. Alberto Melloni has pointed out the weaknesses of 
un-structured vacancies: if left unorganized during the papal vacancy, 
cardinals and emperors could always attempt redrawing the lines of 
authority? By clearly stating who was in charge, the Empty See was 
institutionalized, thereby smoothing the transition between authority 
figures and facilitating the continuance of status quo. 

At this point, it is important to discuss the church’s attempt at control- 
ling the power vacuum initiated by the pope’s death, because control 
hinged on the papal electoral system. In essence, the papal electoral 
system is an ambiguity. It is an electoral system that has maintained 
somewhat popular or democratic characteristics to elect a ruler that is 
absolute in his authority.’ It should also be noted that liturgical rites 
like consecration, enthronization, and coronation empowered an elected 
pope to rule politically.'? Still, challenges to the institutional and religious 
authority of the pope came from both temporal and religious authorities 


of Papal Avignon, 1309-1378, edited by Susan Noakes. In a forthcoming monograph 
entitled Vacant See: Avignon during the Great Western Schism, I will articulate the history 
of Avignon during the Schism around this key concept. Spinelli, La vacanza della sede 
apostolica, pp. 96-100, and Elze, ‘Sic transit gloria mundi,’ pp. 23-41 also discuss the 
Empty See. 

7 For an overview of papal death, see the following essays, ‘La mort du pape’ and 
‘Conclave,’ in Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, pp. 1143-6 and 437-9. 

8 Melloni, I conclave, p. 49. 

? As Melloni remarks, medieval theologians elaborated the “one for all” construc- 
tion of the papal monarchy, as he notes that the pope is monarch because this form 
of government is the most perfect; Melloni, X conclave, p. 13. 

10 On the role of liturgy in the papal election, see Wasner, ‘De consecratione, 
inthronizatione, coronatione Summi Pontificis, pp. 86-125, 249-81, and 428-39; 
Schimmelpfennig, ‘Die Krönung des Papstes im Mittelalter, pp. 192-270, and ‘Cou- 
ronnement pontifical,’ in Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, pp. 484—6. 
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when the papal authority was vacant—there was no better time than 
the Empty See to question and redefine political alignments. 

The history of papal elections represents several centuries of struggle 
to disengage the ecclesiastical hierarchy from the secular grip. Although 
the principle of papal election was never questioned during the Middle 
Ages, the modality of the election took several centuries to work out." 
The papal electoral procedure evolved over centuries from a rather 
open process including several social layers to the closed-in conclave 
established in 1274." 

The mechanics of the papal election were experienced first with 
episcopal elections. Jean Gaudemet has historicized ecclesiastical elec- 
tions around an abundant corpus of documentation. He reminds 
his readers that regardless of the vernacular rendering of electio with 
election, the translation to vernacular is often not appropriate. Electio 
means a choice rather than an election. The term remains the same 
regardless of the modality of this choice, whether a crowd, a small 
group, or a single individual makes it. Electio does not imply a specific 
number of participants or procedure. '* 

In a parallel evolution, the idea of consensual politics for theology 
gave way progressively to closed debates; the trend spilled on politics. 
In his recent Voting about God in Early Church Council, Ramsay MacMullen 
argues that a "democratic element" cemented the early church coun- 
cils—that mostly debated theological issues between the first and fifth 
centuries. Bishops had access to the Roman senatorial model where 
voting often took the form of acclamations to the judicial hearings of 
the Senate, in short to the idea that consensus was achieved through 
discussions, through common agreement.” Speaking of bishops he 
states that they had: “A life experience that encouraged them to think 
in groups." ^ The number of attendants also reinforces the notion of 


" See for example, Daileader, ‘One Will, Once Voice,’ pp. 11-31. 

? See for example, Leti, Histoire des conclaves, that emphasizes the evolution. It is 
notable that most authors issued from the Italian resorgimento strongly emphasize the 
democratic characters of early Christianity. For example, Petruccelli della Gattina, a 
member of the Italian parliament, consistently returns to the “democratic foundation 
of the primitive Christian church” in his extremely partial and anticlerical history of 
the conclaves; Petruccelli della Gattina, Histoire diplomatique des conclaves, p. 247. 

13 Gaudemet, Les élections. 

1 Ibid., pp. 8-9. One can offer a rebuttal to his definition by suggesting that even 
today the term “election” does not imply a specific number of voters or modality. 

5 MacMullen, Voting about God, pp. 12-6. 

15 Ibid., p. 115. 
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democracy: many attendants meant good, and more meant better— 
but, most of all, “many” meant God." Still, dogma ended up in the 
hands of the few. 

Electoral texts trace the progressive elimination of specific groups 
of clergymen and of the laity from the elections of bishop through 
the Middle Ages. For early Christians, the election of a bishop was 
first and foremost a public act grounded in consensus. The openness 
of the process assured electoral transparency and the quality of the 
candidate.'? The early Middle Ages required a consensus that ema- 
nated either from the clergy and the people, or from the latter with an 
approval from a council of bishops or of a metropolitan." Pope Leo 
the Great emphasized consensus as a matter of fact, indicating that a 
bishop disliked by his congregation would make little sense.” Leo stated 
the electoral principle clearly: “He who governs all should be elected 
by all.”?! This indicates that all classes of the population at large were 
involved in the process.” 

However, this openness and transparency brought one major caveat. 
Early electoral openness led to endless violence.” Even before the Bishop 
of Rome demonstrated his precedence over his colleagues, the election 


7 Ibid., pp. 41-2. 

18 He cites Cyprian who “historicized” the openness of the electoral process with 
Biblical texts; Gaudemet, Les élections, p. 14; and Melloni, X conclave, p. 22. MacMul- 
len, Voting about God, p. 58, leaves also no doubt about the democratic nature of early 
Episcopal elections. 

? For example, early medieval Gallic statutes required the laity and clergy to agree 
on a candidate and the council of bishops and metropolitan to approve the choice; 
Gaudemet, Les élections, p. 21. 

2 Ibid., pp. 45-6. 

2! Benson, The Bishop-Elect, p. 25. According to Benson, Pope Leo and fifth-century 
practice acknowledged a double semantic: eligere for election by the clergy and expetere 
for the people’s request; see ibid., p. 32. 

? Athanasius’ Historia Arianorum mentions with indignation the substitution of eunuchs 
for the people of Rome during the election of Epictetus beset by Emperor Constantius, 
“He [Constantius] had the palace prepared instead of the church and ordered some 
three of his eunuchs to attend in place of the people”; Shotwell and Loomis, The See 
of Peter, p. 576. The passage suggests a quasi-liturgical presence of “the people.” 

#% Alberto Melloni identifies Boniface I (418—422) as having opened the papal elec- 
tion to secular authorities specifically because strife plagued the papal succession. The 
emperor was beseeched to prevent dissension; Melloni, Z conclave, p. 24. If we now turn 
to theological affairs, it is noticeable that violence also prevailed. MacMullen, Voting 
about God, pp. 56-66 covers its various modes. He calculates some 25,000 creedal deaths 
between the first and fifth centuries. He does not shy away from blaming bishops who 
“rallied crowds” so to say, to high levels of excitement and violence causing deaths, 
crimes, and destruction of property. 
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of the Catholic leader of the city was usually tumultuous.** Several social 
and cultural forces diverged because the diocesan clergy and denizens 
chose the early bishops. The openness of the nomination exacerbated 
social, aristocratic, political, and theological divisions. Those combined 
forces often determined the outcome of the election. 

Evidence of dissensions and political violence appear throughout 
various texts.” One of the best examples is the election of Bishop 
Damasus I (366-384).% His election was concurrent with his rival’s, 
Ursinus; the latter was chosen at the Basilica of Julius (Santa Maria in 
Trastevere) by several priests and three deacons, while the former was 
chosen at San Lorenzo in Lucina and defended by his clergy and the 
plebes of the circus." Damasus started his term by seizing the Basilicas 
of Julia and Saint John Lateran where, following tradition, the Bishop 
of Ostia consecrated him. It is quite remarkable that the bishop of 
Ostia held liturgical supremacy. He was to become one of the principal 
consecrators of the pope—when the elected pope was not yet ordained 
bishop.” The political authority of the city intervened to pacify ranks 
and approved Damasus on the authority of his consecration. The 
struggle between Damasus and Ursinus continued, and even though 
the conflict is not of our concern here, it epitomizes one aspect of the 
state of affairs of the early church.” 


** On the progressive construction of the Bishop of Rome as pope, see Shotwell 
and Loomis, The See of Peter. 

# The council of Antioch (341) suggests that in some instances the laity opposed 
consecrated bishops. Then, examples of violence are recorded in the electoral tales of 
Saint-Martin of Tours, Ambrose, Heraclius of Hippo, John of Chalon-sur-Saône, Saint- 
Leger of Aurun, Saint-Aignant of Orleans, and Saint-Lubin of Chartres; Gaudemet, 
Les élections, pp. 17, 22, 24, 26, 30, 35, 92, and 100-2. 

26 Shotwell and Loomis, The See of Peter, pp. 599-696, frame the rise of Rome's 
bishopric and the papacy around his pontificate. His enemies accused him of being 
a philanderer, labeling him “the ladies’ ear-tickler”; Shotwell and Loomis, The See of 
Peter, p. 599. 

27 Regarding these events see ibid., p. 600. 

*8 On the importance of the Bishop of Ostia, see Schimmelpfennig, The Papacy, 
pp. 40 and 83. See also ‘Ostia and Velletri’ in the online Catholic Encyclopedia, www. 
newadvent.org/cathen/11346a.htm, and The Book of Pontiffs, p. 26, for Pope Mark's 
336 decree that the Bishop of Ostia should consecrate the Bishop of Rome; The Book 
of Pontiffs, p. 80, discussing the accomplishments of pope John (685—686) also mentions 
“Like his predecessor pope Leo, [the younger, 682-683] he was consecrated by three 
bishops, those of Ostia, Portus and Velitrae.” 

? Regarding this pope see Saecularia Damasiana, and on his election see ‘Damase 
ler, in Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, pp. 535-9. 
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The episcopal electoral procedure gradually closed in throughout the 
sixth and seventh centuries to engage only a few people in deciding on a 
candidate.? Merovingian rulers kept the principle of “consensual” elec- 
tion alive without heeding to it. They were involved in various elections 
in Clermont (515, 551, and the 560s), Tours in the 550s, and Cahors 
in 629.?' Clothar II, for example, decreed on October 18, 614, that 
bishops could be chosen by the people but also named by a prince.” 
In Italy, the pope circumscribed his right of elecaon to acquiescing a 
request of episcopal consecration after the clergy and laity selected a 
candidate.” Again, the laity at large is mentioned. 

The emergence of the Carolingians reversed the traditional consen- 
sus nomination by putting the choice of a bishop in the secular hands 
of political leaders. The king authorized (concessio regalis) the election. 
He could accept or refuse the nomination, he received the bishop's 
oath of fealty, and he granted the bishop his temporalities. Discussing 
this topic, Alcuin advised Charlemagne to lead and not be led and to 
ignore those who stated that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God.** Alcuin’s words imply that a general sentiment existed to oppose 
the emperor's secular, single-handed nomination with a populist con- 
sensus and universal conception of Christian elections. Ecclesiastical 
reformers used this same vox populi to counter the pretensions of the 
Carolingians and later, those of the holy Roman emperor during the 
investiture controversy.” For reformers, consensus of the laity meant 


°° Most documents and decrees pertaining to ecclesiastical elections found their way 


into the Decretals, and their numbers often add to the text’s internal contradiction. The 
Decretals reflect the history of electoral legislation; See Benson, The Bishop-Elect, p. 26. 

?! Gaudemet, Les élections, pp. 50-9. 

® Ibid., p. 55. 

33 See the letter of Gregory the Great (590—604) for example, in ibid., p. 60. 

3t Ibid., p. 65. The attactiveness of this idea is compelling enough and it lingered 
in the European West. Fourteenth-century Florentine still claimed “Voce di popolo, 
voce di Dio”; ‘Trexler, Public Life in Renaissance Florence, p. 208. 

3 See for example, the 991 letter of the bishops of the Province of Reims, which 
stated that they had named a bishop at the beset of the crowd's “clamor,” listening 
to the latter because (1) Scriptures read that “the voice of the people is the voice of 
God" (Isaiah, 66:6), and (2) the Holy Canons state that the episcopal election reflects 
the wishes and desires of clergy and people; Gaudemet, Les élections, p. 106. Pope Leo 
IX at the Council of Reims decreed that no one should be elevated bishop unless 
nominated by clergy and people; ibid., p. 109. Placidus’ Liber de honore ecclesiae (1111—12) 
defended the freedom of the church's investiture versus emperors' by insisting on the 
communal aspects of episcopal nomination. He defended the primacy of a clerical 
nomination accompanied by the consensus of people of all ranks—from highest to 
humblest; ibid., p. 109. 
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“all members of the community” and not secular political powers. An 
abundance of hagiographical texts demonstrates that, in most cases, 
universal consensus was a sign of divine intervention.?? The texts imply 
a general involvement of the population, regardless of social hierarchy, 
and it is the openness of the process that offered consensus—hence 
divine intervention. 

When reading these early Christian hagiographic texts, it is not 
implausible to infer that divine intervention emanated from democratic 
consensus—in the modern sense. The early medieval church was willing 
to antagonize “Caesar” and open itself to the “masses” for the sake 
of its independence. Gratian’s decretals offer a somewhat thorough 
survey of the situation in the twelfth century? Distinctions sixty-two 
and sixty-three are comprised of thirty-nine canons, or chapters, that 
discuss episcopal and papal election in often wavering and conflicting 
terms.? Distinction sixty-two establishes that, in generic terms, clergy 
elect and people approve; but the texts of reference defend this asser- 
tion gingerly. Distinction sixty-three follows the same approach bringing 
in the author's contemporary intrusion of the investiture controversy. 
Gratian first excludes lay participation and imperial interventions 
from the electoral process, later he offers counter-evidence that allows 
princes, but not the entire congregation to intervene, and then he finally 
presents documents that allow a general involvement of the people. 
Chapters twenty-one, twenty-two, and twenty-three recognize imperial 
intervention and chapter twenty-five allows people to assist and approve 
the election. A later section renews allowance of imperial intrusion (to 
avoid schism and heresies) to later historicize this contingency specifi- 
cally. If there was a time when emperors were involved in ecclesiasti- 
cal elections it was to avoid specific troubles. Imperial interventions 
were circumscribed and limited, and were not to be institutionalized. 
As Gaudemet notes, the decretals offer few certainties regarding the 
elections. Ironically, one certainty was that Gratian remained aloof on 
papal intervention in the nomination of bishops.” 


3 See the lives of Saint-Hilaire, Germain, Cesaire, Nizier, Maurille, Prix, Leger, 
Gery, Solenne, and Remi; ibid., pp. 81—104. 

3 Benson, The Bishop-Elect, especially Chapter II “Constitutional Background: 
Gratian's Decretum," pp. 23-55, discusses Gratian’s discussion of episcopal and papal 
elections. Decretum 61—3 mainly covers election. 

38 Decretum Gratiani, Pars I D. 62 and 63. 

°° Gaudemet, Les élections, pp. 131-51, where the author discusses and translates into 
French Distinctio 62 and 63; see also Benson, The Bishop-Elect, pp. 28-33 for a discussion 
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Robert Benson's analysis of Distinctio sixty-three underscores Gra- 
tian’s dialectic between an electing clergy and an approving laity. He 
states: 


In Distinctio 63, Gratian’s main point was the contrast between the clergy’s 
right to elect and the right of the people (including the prince) to approve 
the election. Needless to say, Gratian did not invent this distinction. At 
least on the level of semantics, the need for this distinction grew out of 
the ambiguities of the word eligere, which could serve, on the one hand, 
as a specific and technical term for the juridical act of election, and on 
the other hand, as a broad term indicating choice or approval." 


Because they were so tightly bound, early papal elections mirrored 
episcopal nominations. Christianity has traditionally rationalized the 
position of the pope by his association with Saint Peter and the bishopric 
of Rome. Beginning with Callistus in the 220s, the Roman See grew 
in authority and preeminence. Rome’s ascendance and the primacy 
of its bishop were confirmed by the doctrine of Apostolic Succession. 
Pope Leo I (440-461) sealed the fate of the papacy with the Chair of 
Saint Peter.“ 

Philip Daileader's careful reading of the Liber Pontificalis, one of the 
earliest sources regarding the papal electoral procedure, binds early 
descriptions of papal elections to the political situation of the papacy.” 
Detailed accounts of the pope's election appear only after the eighth 
century and again, historians are caught in various narrative manipula- 
tions in order to explain historical occurrences: 


The further the papacy sought to distance itself from the control of kings 
and emperors, the more pronounced election accounts became. Elec- 
tion accounts per se do not exist in pre-731 Liber Pontificalis, so precisely 
located was the papacy and the source of each pope’s legitimacy within 
the world of Roman, then Ostrogothic, and then Byzantine rulers [...]. 
These rulers approved of papal elections and permitted consecration 
to take place, freely intervening in the making and unmaking of popes. 
From 731 to 795, as the papacy faced a changing geo-political situation, a 
period of experimentation begins in the Liber. Election accounts become 
a prominent and permanent part of official papal biography. By 795, 


of the same decrees. Benson highlights some of the contradictions that range from 
statements that defend laymen’s participation in the elections to the request of the 
prince’s consent to formalize an episcopal election. 

© Ibid., p. 32. 

*! For a survey of the early papacy see Schimmelpfenning, The Papacy, pp. 1-151. 

© Daileader, ‘One Will,’ pp. 11-31. 
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the Lateran had settled upon the official presentation of elections to the 
outside world. The attempt to throw off outside sources of legitimacy 
necessitated an emphasis upon an internal source of legitimacy. Election 
by the Romans was the one aspect of the creating of a new pope that 
throughout our period remained (theoretically) beyond the control of any 
ruler, and it was for this reason that elections found their way into the 
Liber Pontificalis in the eighth and ninth centuries.” 


Daileader's article highlights what could be called the rhetoric of papal 
election accounts. However, regardless of rhetoric, early papal elections 
were open to a larger array of “electors” or rather “designators” or 
“nominators,” than later ones, when only the College of Cardinals was 
allowed to designate the pope. Daileader emphasizes the openness of 
the process: “From Leo III (795-816) to Hadrian II (867-872), every 
pope save one is elected by ‘all,’ and usually by an increasingly well- 
defined list of groups that includes every possible element of Roman 
society."^* Early Christian unanimity and consensus emphasized divine 
inspiration.” Still, far from making early papal elections a statement 
of early democratic practice, Alberto Melloni disengages them from a 
“populist” reading of the sources. He argues that the term “people,” 
often found in early descriptions, meant the upper political, military, 
and ecclesiastical class. On the other hand, his book opens with 
remarks on the consensus and unanimity that were attained during 
early papal elections, despite hierarchical orders. It seems that all social 
classes agreed on a candidate," and it is this consensus that evidenced 
divine intervention. Alcuin was well aware of the challenge to imperial 
authority when he advised Charlemagne to ignore those who stated 
that the voice of the people is the voice of God. 

Garnering consensus for a candidate opened the field to political 
competition. The papal electoral process paralleled the episcopal's elec- 
tions in its contentiousness. The Liber Pontificalis shows that some three 
hundred years after Damasus and Ursinus, when the leadership of the 
Roman bishopric was more or less affirmed, the election of its head 


+ Ibid., pp. 30-1. Gaudemet, Les élections, pp. 193-8 discusses and translates into 
French various documents suggesting confirmation of the papal elections by Byzantine 
rulers. 

* Daileader, ‘One Will,’ p. 24. 

^ Ibid., p. 15. 

1 Melloni, 7l conclave, p. 43. 

# Ibid., p. 19. 

18 Gaudemet, Les élections, p. 65. 
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was still problematic. The author of a passage discussing the election 
of Conon (686-687) described the following events: 


At his election, while the bishopric was under discussion, there was much 
argument, since the clergy favoured the archpriest Peter while the army 
were for Theodore, the next in seniority. The clergy gathered outside the 
doors of the Constantinian basilica and waited there, since men sent from 
the army to guard the locked main doors of the basilica were on the watch 
and would certainly not let anyone inside. The whole army had likewise 
gathered in the basilica of St Stephen the first martyr. They would not 
agree with the clergy, or the clergy with them, on either of the above 
priests. Each side’s negotiators came and went for a long time; nothing 
was going to produce agreement. Then the sacerdotes and clergy adopted 
a plan; single-mindedly they entered the Lateran Episcopium and elected 
and nominated the third in rank under the previous pontiff.” 


The passage infers that early papal election came close to an impe- 
rial nomination; disagreement, negotiators, and the army joined the 
clergy in naming the next leader of the church. To pursue the previous 
example further, at Conon’s death the Romans divided again into two 
factions, the two elected competitors being Theodore and Paschal. A 
third man won the field. Interestingly, the electoral debate was con- 
tingent on the physical conquest of a specific locale associated with 
the Roman episcopate. In the latter example, one contestant held the 
Lateran inner areas while the other held the outers, “from the oratory 
of St Sylvester and the basilica to the house of Julius, which overlooks 
the ground.”” 

As seen in the previous example, most early medieval elections were 
controlled by entities outside the church. Between the sixth and tenth 
centuries local and imperial factions controlled the papal nomination. 
The ninth century was aptly labeled saeculum obscurum because between 
872 and 984 eight out of thirty popes were assassinated.?! Until the 
beginning of the expansion of papal authority initiated in 1124 with the 
election of Honorius II, the first centuries of papal history were domi- 
nated by the intrusion of secular powers into papal affairs. Intruders 


1 The Book of Pontiffs, p. 81. 

5 Ibid., p. 83. 

?! Tt is to prevent secular infringement and violence that Stephen (III or IV) in 769 
called for the exclusion of lay powers in papal elections. This legislation “vegetated” 
for centuries, but according to the Liber Pontificalis Hadrian II (867) was the last pope 
elected by all, regardless of gender; Melloni, Z conclave, pp. 26-30. See also, Gaudemet, 
les élections, pp. 198—9 for a few examples from these especially turbulent years. 
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included Roman, barbarian, Byzantine, Carolingian, and Holy Roman 
Emperors, as well as the Roman nobility.” 

Slow changes toward ecclesiastical independence appeared through- 
out the early Middle Ages. In 769, Stephen (III or IV), at a Lateran 
council, reserved the right to elect a pope to clergy alone. The lay 
population was left with approval of the clergy’s decision. This decree 
lagged in effectiveness as the entire city of Rome participated in the 
855 election of Benedict III (855-858). Benedict’s election was public 
and open: at the death of his predecessor Leo, the Roman clergy “and 
all the dignitaries and the whole senate and people gathered to implore 
the Lord's clemency, that he should see fit to point out to them all a 
beatific shepherd [...] they were then inflamed by God's ethereal light 
and with one consent and effort they promulgated his [Benedict’s] 
election." 

Stephen’s resolution was aimed at preventing the Roman aristocracy’s 
involvement in the papal election; passing over papal decrees, the 
Roman aristocracy strove to infiltrate and manipulate papal elections. 
The instant the Roman aristocracy was officially excluded from the 
electoral process, they strove to become the unofficial papal electors.** 
A few generations later, Stephen V (885), or VI (897), acknowledged 
that at the death of the pope, the mob looted the Lateran palace (the 
palace and basilica were both papal sanctuary and residence) and 
extended its devastation to neighboring houses. To circumvent and 
prevent the recurrence of such events, Stephen ruled that the election 
and consecration of the pope would take place in the presence of the 
Emperor’s deputies, who would personally safeguard electoral freedom. 
The decree was more or less copied by Gratian, who included it in 
his decretals, distinctiones sixty-three and seventy-nine that discuss papal 
elections.” 

The warrant of the emperor may have existed prior to Stephen V 
because the Romans hesitated when consecrating pope Leo IV in 847 
without the emperor's approval. Lothar’s constitutio Romana of 824 
required imperial consent for any papal election. It required a fair 


5 See Schimmelpfennig, The Papacy, pp. v-vi. 

93 The Lives of the Ninth-Century Popes, p. 68. 

%* On this pope see Duchesne, Les premiers temps de l'état pontifical, Noble, The Republic 
of Saint Peter, and ‘Etienne HV in Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, pp. 634—5. 

5 See Lector, L élection papale, p. 17 and Decretum Gratiani, PARS I D.63¢.22-28. 

5 "The Lives of the Ninth-Century Popes, p. 114. 
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election, and pointed out the hardships faced by the Roman papacy. 
Lothar commanded dukes and Roman officials to obey the pontiff, and 
the mob was ordered not to assault him (or each other). Lothar’s third 
article dealt specifically with the papal election, which he left in the 
hands of “the Romans to whom the privilege had been granted from 
of old by the constitutions of the holy Fathers." 

The Roman laity, and, more generally, the aristocracy, was restored 
to its electoral function in 817 with the abrogation of Stephen [Ps 769 
decisions. We find its influence in the papal electoral process for the 
elevation of Valentine (827), Gregory IV (828), Sergius II in 844, Leo 
IV (847), Benedict III (855), and Nicolas (858). Pope Hadrian in 867 
was chosen by Roman citizens and residents, commoners and wealthy, 
lay and clerical members: “So when all were gathered, the bishops 
with the whole clergy and the City’s dignitaries with their compliant 
people, he was seized and taken from God's mother the ever-virgin St 
Mary's church called Praesepe."?? 

Incidentally, the Liber Pontificalis emphasized the unwillingness of the 
chosen ones to accept or assent to papal selection; the initial refusal 
of the task was a papal commentator’s topos.? With this formula, 
authors of the popes' lives insisted again on the divine characters 
of papal elections, symbols, and epitomes of God's omnipotence, to 
detach them from worldly infringements. Secular leaders ought to 
beware of intervening in the unraveling of such a momentous events, 
which were believed to be marked by divine providence. Elections to 
the papal throne were not of the human realm; they emanated from 
God's will, and were imposed upon humans who resisted them because 
they could not bear the responsibility of such an important duty. Until 
the chosen pope surrendered and accepted God's will, he considered 
his nomination a violation of his freedom. Readers of the pontifical 
lives drew from these papal lives the force and power, the burden of 
this heavy charge, and also the divine radiance emanating from the 
event. Readers empathized with the chosen and were not envious of 
the task. They were to revere and fear the unfathomable powers of 
the Elector and elected. 


57 [bid., p. 34. 

% Idem. The quote is on p. 261. 

5 Alain Boureau notes this aspect and considers that the initial rejection by the 
pope was a sign that he had not intrigued in favor of his own choice; see The Myth 
of Pope Joan, p. 54. 
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Benedict III, after his election in 855, viewed with extreme appre- 
hension the throng that came to him: “At this he knelt weeping greatly, 
and with tear-choked voice he implored them all, saying: ‘I beg you 
not to take me away from my church, because I am not capable of 
sustaining and bearing the load of so great a pinnacle.’”® Similarly 
Pope Nicholas fled and hid after his 858 election: “for he said he was 
unworthy to take on the helm of so great a rule. However, those who 
were present made a rush and took him by force from that basilica.”® 
After Stephen V's election in 885, imperial envoys and bishop, and all 
others, went to Stephen's residence and, *broke down the doors, they 
seized and took the God-elected pontiff to that titulus of the San Quat- 
tuor Coronat which was entrusted to him, though he greatly resisted, 
along with his father, and both of them cried out and protested that 
they were unworthy of so great an office."? Bishop Bonizo of Sutri 
describes the "terror" that struck Pope Gregory VII when he heard 
*a gathering of clergy and of men and women" shouting his name. 
But he yielded to the will of God. The traditional cry shouted by the 
pope's electors, traditionally *Saint Peter has elected the Lord so and 
so,” stated without ambiguity who was at the origin of the electoral 
choice. 

Regardless of the chosen’s will, the electoral process was immutable 
and even confusing. The electoral divisions and squabbles that were 
inherent to the early-medieval episcopal system have already been 
previewed. Divisions issued from the structure of the electoral process, 
which was as wide as its constituencies—composed of Roman clergy, 
people, army, and aristocracy. Divisions ruled in episcopal and papal 
nomination. The 867 election of Pope Hadrian II forced his commen- 
tator to observe that at the death of his predecessor, “the dignitaries 
were as usual physically divided into two factions." ? Raymond Davis, 
the editor of the Liber Pontificalis, noted for this passage that the theme 


99 "The Lives of. the .Ninth-Century Popes, p. 168. 

êl Ibid., p. 207. 

© Ibid., p. 299. 

55 Robinson, The Papal Reform of the Eleventh Century, 220. 

** For example, at the election of Leo IX the Archdeacon shouted, “St Peter has 
elected the lord Leo as pope!” At the election of Gregory VII, “After the cardinal 
bishops, priests and deacons and the clergy next in rank had cried out, as is custom- 
ary ‘St Peter elects Pope Gregory,’ he was immediately seized by the people and dragged 
away and enthroned in St Peter ad Vincula [...]”; ibid., pp. 190 and 220. The Italics 
are mine. 


95 The Lives of the Ninth-Century Popes, p. 260. 
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of division was encountered in the 686, and 687 elections. Electoral 
division, like God’s omnipotence became a trademark of interregnum 
and electoral discussions. The irony remains that to quell electoral 
temper Holy Roman Emperors ended up guaranteeing the clergy’s 
electoral freedom and continuum in procedure. 

In summary, the first Christian millennium showed that the principle 
of papal election—or rather choice—was never questioned during 
the Middle Ages, but confusion remained on its modality. To use a 
medieval metaphor, the head of the Christian body was attached to 
its body and both, in theory, worked in harmony. While the theory 
recognized a role for the Christian congregation in naming its leader 
the process was unclear and left open to interpretations and abuses. 
Early remedies, like the elimination of the laity, proved insufficient and 
Pope Nicolas II proposed further prescriptions after his own tumultu- 
ous election was plagued by the anti-papacy of the Roman aristocrats’ 
claimant, Benedict X. 

At the Lateran synod of April 1059, Nicholas IT decreed in effect the 
creation of an independent ecclesiastic Electoral College. Cardinal- 
bishops would have first choice of a pope, seconded by cardinal-deacons, 
the rest of the clergy, and the Roman people. It is necessary to quickly 
contextualize Nicolas’s decree. His main concern was to diminish lay 
influence on the election, especially after it had played such a pivotal 
role in his own election. In 1058, at the death of his predecessor Pope 
Stephan, the Roman aristocracy chose the Bishop of Velletri as Pope 
Benedict X without consulting with several cardinals (including Peter 
Damian, Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia since November 30, 1057), and with- 
out waiting, contrary to Stephan’s order, for the return from Germany 


55 See Daileader, ‘One Will,’ pp. 16, 17, 25, 26, and 27, for examples of electoral 
contests. 

? Alberto Melloni frames Nicholas’ clerical legislation within a general monasticizza- 
cione of the church and also a response to the crisis with German authorities; Melloni, 
Il conclave, pp. 35-6. 

5$ On the eleventh-century reform of the church that aimed at enforcing celibacy, 
and banning simony and the investiture of prelates by princes see Robinson, The Papal 
Reform of the Eleventh Century, and Schimmelpfennig, The Papacy, pp. 130-50. A life of 
Leo IX insists that in 1026 clergy and people named him Bishop of Toul at the death 
of his predecessor, starting a discussion among the histioriography as to the authen- 
ticity of such practice. The same debate goes for his nomination to pope in 104; see 
Robinson, The Papal Reform of the Eleventh Century, pp. 109 and 131. See also Bishop 
Bonizo of Sutri’s “To a Friend,’ in ibid., p. 190. 

© On this pope see Krause, Das Papstwahldekret von 1059; and Jasper, Das Papstwahldekret 
von 1059. See also ‘Nicolas IP in Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, pp. 1163-4. 
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of the well-known reformer Hildebrand (who eventually became Pope 
Gregory VII). Once they reconvened in Tuscany, the scorned leaders 
of the reforming party elected their own pope, Gerhard of Burgundy 
(Nicholas IT) who was enthroned at Saint Peter with the support of 
the Romans, after Benedict left the city. In Rome, a power play had 
shifted authority from the hand of the old aristocracy to new nobility, 
issued mainly from the suburb of the Trastevere and inclined toward 
the reforming party. Little by little, reformers headed the communal 
institutions like the post of Urban-Prefect, and Nicholas promoted 
reformers to Italian episcopal positions as a way to disengage himself 
from his dependence on the Roman reforming party. 

Nicholas gauged rightly the influence played by the aristocracy and 
his aim was to separate the papacy from the influence of this group. 
Hence, Nicholas and his supporter seized the opportunity of the Lat- 
eran Synod of April 1059 to impose dramatic reforms to confirm their 
gains, especially concerning the papal election. The text is important 
enough to be cited in its entirety: 


In the name of the Lord God our Saviour Jesus Christ, in the year of 
his incarnation 1059, in the month of April, in the 12th indiction—the 
holy Gospel being placed before us and the most reverend and blessed 
apostolic pope Nicholas presiding, while the most reverend archbishops, 
bishops, abbots and venerable priests and deacons assisted in the church 
of the Lateran patriarch, which is called the church of Constantine, 
this same venerable pontiff decreeing by apostolic authority, spoke thus 
concerning the election of the supreme pontiff: 

Ye know, most blessed and beloved fellow bishops and brothers—nor 
has it been hidden from the lower members also—how much adversity 
this apostolic chair, in which by God's will I serve, did endure at the 
death of our master and predecessor, Stephen of blessed memory: to 
how many blows, indeed, and frequent wounds it was subjected by the 
traffickers in simoniacal heresy; so that the columns of the living God of 
the chief seemed almost to totter already, and the net of the chief fisher 
to be submerged, amid the swelling blasts, in the depths of shipwreck. 
Wherefore, if it pleases ye brethren, we ought prudently to take measures 
for future cases, and to provide for the state of the church hereafter, 
lest—which God forbid—the same evils may revive and prevail. Therefore, 
strengthened by the authority of our predecessors and of the other holy 
fathers, we decree and establish. 

2. That—lest the disease of venality creep in through any excuse 
whatever—the men of the church shall be the leaders in carrying on 
the election of a pope, the others merely followers. And surely this 
order of electing will be considered right and lawful by those who, hav- 
ing looked through the rules or decrees of the various fathers, also take 
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into consideration that sentence of our blessed predecessor Leo. “No 
reasoning permits,” he says, “that those should be considered as among 
the bishops who have neither been elected by the clergy, nor desired by 
the people, nor consecrated by the bishops of their province with the 
approval of the metropolitan.” But since the apostolic chair is elevated 
above all the churches of the earth, and thus can have no metropolitan 
over it, the cardinal bishops perform beyond a doubt the functions of 
that metropolitan, when, namely, they raise their chosen pope to the 
apex of apostolic glory. 

3. They shall make their choice, moreover, from the lap of this (Roman) 
church itself, if a suitable man is to be found there. But if not, one shall 
be chosen from another church. 

4. Saving the honour and reverence due to our beloved son Henry who 
is at present called king, and will be in the future, as it is hoped, emperor 
by God’s grace; according as we now have granted to him and to his 
successors who shall obtain this right personally from this apostolic see. 

5. But, if the perversity of depraved and wicked men shall so prevail 
that a pure, sincere and free election can not be held in Rome, the cardinal 
bishops, with the clergy of the church and the catholic laity, may have 
the right and power, even though few in numbers, of electing a pontiff 
for the apostolic see wherever it may seem to them most suitable. 

6. It is to be clearly understood that if, after an election has been 
held, a time of war, or the endeavours of any man who is prompted 
by the spirit of malignity, shall prevent him who has been elected from 
being enthroned according to custom in the apostolic chair: nevertheless 
he who has been elected shall, as pope, have authority to rule the Holy 
Roman church and to have the disposal of all its resources; as we know 
the blessed Gregory to have done before his consecration. 

But if any one, contrary to this our decree promulgated by a synodal 
vote, shall, through sedition or presumption or any wile, be elected or 
even ordained and enthroned: by the authority of God and of the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul he shall be subjected, as Antichrist and invader 
and destroyer of all Christianity, to a perpetual anathema, being cast out 
from the threshold of the holy church of God, together with his instigators, 
favourers and followers. Nor at any time shall he be allowed a hearing in 
this matter, but he shall irrevocably be deposed from every ecclesiastical 
grade, no matter what one he had previously held. Whoever shall adhere 
to him or show any reverence to him, or shall presume in any way to 
defend him, shall be bound by a like sentence. Whoever, moreover, shall 
scorn the import of this our decree, and shall attempt contrary to this 
statute, presumptuously to confound and perturb the Roman church, shall 
be condemned with a perpetual anathema and excommunication and 
shall be considered as among the impious who do not rise at the Judg- 
ment. He shall feel against him, namely, the wrath of Almighty God, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, and shall experience in this life and 
in the next the fury of the holy apostles Peter and Paul whose church he 
presumes to confound. His habitation shall be made a desert, and there 
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shall be none to dwell in his tents. His sons shall be made orphans and 
his wife a widow. He shall be removed in wrath, and his sons shall go 
begging and shall be cast out of their habitations. The usurer shall go 
through all his substance and strangers shall destroy the results of his 
labours. The whole earth shall fight against him and all the elements 
oppose him; and the merits of all the saints at rest shall confound him, 
and in this life shall take open vengeance against him. But the grace of 
Almighty God will protect those who observe this our decree, and the 
authority of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul will absolve them from 
the bonds of all their sins. 

I, Nicholas, bishop of the holy Catholic and apostolic Roman church, 
have signed this decree promulgated by us as it stands above. I Boniface, 
by the grace of God bishop of Albano, have signed. I, Humbert, bishop 
of the holy church of Sylva Candida, have signed. I, Peter, bishop of 
the church of Ostia, have signed. And other bishops to the number of 
76, with priests and deacons have signed.” 


This declaration shows the forces at play and the prevailing instabil- 
ity of the—and Nicholas’—election of a pope (and note that it was 
signed by the great reformers of the eleventh century). Even though 
it became a landmark of canon law (Gratian inserted this decree in 
his decretals, Distinctio twenty-three)."' The decree validated specifically 


? Historians have argued on the authenticity of this document, see for example the 


discussion in the Catholic Encyclopedia at http:/ /www.newadvent.org/cathen/ 11055a.htm. 
A transcription of the text is found in the third volume of the Monumenta Germaniae selecta 
ab anno 768 usque ad annum 1250, edited by Dóberl. Ernest E. Henderson translated it 
into English for his Select Historical Documents of the Middle Ages, pp. 361-5. Henderson 
juxtaposed both translations of the papal and imperial decree of 1059 adding: “The 
beginning and the ending of the imperial version are, with the exception of a word or 
two, identical with those of the papal. The differences are to be found in the numbered 
paragraphs. The cardinals in general and not only the cardinal-bishops are to be the 
prime movers in the election, and the emperor’s share in their proceedings is largely 
increased”; ibid., p. 364. More recently, Robinson discusses the document at length 
in his The Papal Reform of the Eleventh Century, pp. 11, 55, 83, 204-10, and 252-3. As 
Robinson states: “It is evident, however, from Cardinal Peter Damian’s description of 
the decree in 1062 that the reformers who formulated it were not aiming to exclude 
the imperial court from the electoral procedure. “That election must be made primarily 
through the judgement of the cardinal bishops; in the second place the clergy rightly 
gives its consents; thirdly, the favour of the people is to express approval; and then the 
whole matter must be suspended until the authority of the royal majesty is consulted”; 
ibid., 11. To the contrary, the book of Bishop Bonizo of Sutri which is entitled “To a 
Friend” shows that Bonizo assumed the exclusion of lay participants; ibid., p. 55. 

7l Decretum Gratiani, PARS I D.23 c.1. This decree exists in two slightly altered forms: 
One considered authentic and the other tampered with, presumably by the author 
Gerhard/Wibert/Guibert/Gérard of Lorraine. Most studies of both renditions focus on 
Chapter 6 that frees, or not, the papal nomination of imperial control; See Gaudemet, 
Les élections, pp. 199—200, for a complete bibliography of the question. 
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Nicolas’s 1058 tumultuous election. It gave primacy to the Roman 
clergy and to Rome for the origin of the elected and location of the 
election but maintained a contingency for qualification and feasibility. 
If no qualified candidate was found among the Roman clergy, then 
the elected could be a representative of another diocese. If Rome was 
not suitable for the election because of external circumstances then 
another place was allowed. It validated the election of a non Roman 
outside of Rome; Nicolas was not Roman, and he had been elected in 
Siena by a minority of the reforming party in a city where the wishes 
and assent of Roman clergy and people did not matter much. The 
decree gave primacy to the cardinals in the choice of a pope and left 
to clergy and laity a voice for approval. Perhaps the most revolution- 
ary aspect of the decree was to grant apostolic authority to a pope 
who had been elected, regardless of his enthronization at Saint Peter. 
And finally, the role of the Holy Roman Emperor was addressed and 
his right of confirmation was maintained. All in all the decree served 
Nicholas magnificently. It focused on his “independent” papal election, 
and became a landmark for his successors to fall back on. However, it 
did not grant the papacy immediate independence. 

At Nicolas's death in July 1061, his decree carried little weight. The 
Roman aristocracy favored Honorius II, who was elected in Basel, and 
the reforming party favored Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, who chose the 
name of Alexander II. Honorius advanced toward Rome with his army, 
but Godfrey of Lorraine intervened, sending each candidate back to 
his respective diocese. Godfrey appointed an imperial commission that 
eventually approved Alexander II.” 


7? Alberto Melloni remarks that in addition to its ineffectiveness, one of the decree's 
weaknesses was that it left an opening for a direct appeal to the will of the people. 
He cites as examples Gregory VII, who succeeded Alexander, and was named during 
the funerals of Alexander II. Gregory was confirmed a posteriori by the cardinals, 
and Gregory’s cardinals changed adhesion to antipope Clement III during the latter 
enthronization in Rome; Melloni, // conclave, p. 37. On the election of Gregory VII 
see Robinson, The Papal Reform of the Eleventh Century, p. 220, where Bishop Bonizo of 
Sutri states that he was named by “a gathering of clergy and of men and women,” and 
p. 275, for the slightly different version of the election by Paul of Bernried, who only 
mentions the involvement of ecclesiastics. In a letter describing his election, Gregory 
does mention with surprise that once Alexander had died “the Roman people, contrary 
to their customs, remained so quiet and resigned the management of affairs into our 
hands”; ibid., p. 276. The pope had noticed the Romans’ poise! 

Again, see Gaudemet, Les élections, pp. 199-200, for a complete biography. 
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Convoluted elections continued. In 1130, at the death of Honorius 
II (there were two popes named Honorius II within a short period) a 
schism arose between Innocent II, named by the majority of cardi- 
nal-deacons and five cardinal-bishops, and Anacletus, named by the 
majority of cardinal-priests and two cardinal-bishops. Their position 
identified the Frangipani and Pierleoni Roman factions entrenched in 
the Roman and French lobbies. Innocent, supported by Saint Bernard, 
imposed himself but Anacletus’s schism lasted until 1138.’* These 
turbulent years suggest that the Electoral College of cardinals was not 
a sound remedy because cardinals now brought their fractionalized 
politics into the election. 

The Summa Elegantius in Iure Dwino fixed protocol for the twelfth cen- 
tury, glossing Nicolas’s 1059 constitution. It allowed cardinal-bishops 
to first name a candidate who would be approved by the other car- 
dinals, with the assent of the Roman emperor, clergy, and people. 
However, the latter was debatable because the Roman emperor did not 
reside in Rome anymore. The Summa voided any election directed by 
the emperor and reserved to clergy alone the duty of electing a pope 
with the “acclamation” of the people. The laity’s assent symbolized 
its obedience and deference to the clergy. The Summa allowed election 
outside Rome, and the pope elected kept complete power, regardless 
of his enthronization. The Summa also reiterated the old principle that 
required an election to take place three days after the funeral of the 
past pope. Electoral preoccupations were not to outshine the honors 
reserved to the defunct.” 

The political reality emerged in spite of institutional ruling. Noble 
families attempted, and often succeeded, in manipulating papal elec- 
tions. When one faction won its pope, the moment of his death allowed 
other clans to challenge the former pope’s alliance. Additionally, the 
commune of Rome, established with its new senate since 1143, fol- 
lowed suit. The Empty See allowed all parties to compete in a Roman 
style “social drama.” The cycle of alliances and rivalries between the 
Annibaldi, Caetani, Capocci, Colonna, Conti, Frangipane, Malabranca, 
Orsini, and Savelli was relentless. Indeed, this political merry-go-round 


™ See, Chodorow, Christian Political Theory. 
® The text of this Summa is in Gaudemet, Les élections, pp. 203-7. 
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became the leitmotif of medieval Rome, prompting Robert Brentano 
to ask of the thirteenth century: “Who ruled Rome?” 

The council of Lateran III in 1179 recognized the frailty of the 
elections and modified the latest arrangement by changing the weight 
of the cardinals’ votes. The council claimed the frequent presence of 
schisms was caused by the “unjustified ambition" of certain men. To 
smooth the process, Lateran III equalized all ranks of the cardinalate 
to a single vote and required an electoral majority of two-thirds." 
Having acquired electoral prerogative, the cardinals fell prey to a game 
of power politics. They attempted to access ecclesiastical leadership 
through their electoral duty, and their interminable conflicts often 
lengthened the interregnum by years. The longer that cardinals took 
in choosing a new pontiff, the longer they remained in control of the 
temporarily headless church. 

The election of Gregory X in Viterbo demonstrates some flaws of 
the Electoral College. It took three years of internal conflicts for the 
cardinals to decide whom to elect after the death of Clement IV in 
1268.% Tebaldo Visconti, Pope Gregory X (1210-1276), was elected 
on September 1, 1271. During the vacancy the inhabitants of Viterbo, 
perhaps deliberately, locked the cardinals in the Episcopal Palace of the 
city, walled all its openings, put the cardinals on a bread and water fast, 
and perhaps, went as far as removing the palace's roof to expose—and 
hasten—the cardinals’ resolve.” Enclosure and fast were used to solve 
collegial conflicts and the institutional paralysis that ensued from long 
interregnum. 


75 See Brentano, Rome before Avignon, pp. 1-136. 

7 See the text in Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, vol. 1, p. 211; Gaudemet, Les 
élections, p. 208; and a short discussion in, Latran (Conciles du) in Dictionnaire historique 
de la papauté, pp. 1002-3. 

7 The College had been divided in its electoral decision between an anti-French 
faction that converged on the Florentine Ottaviano degli Ubaldini and a pro-French 
lobby that supported the Orsini candidate. ‘This French polarization had emerged with 
the activities of Charles d’Anjou, who had seized the opportunity during the inter- 
regnum to re-conquer Sicily, submit Tuscany, and have his own self elected senator 
for life in Rome. This long vacancy was interrupted by his decision to name three 
cardinals from each faction to designate a candidate. They agreed on Visconti, who 
was neither an ordained priest nor a cardinal. Invited by Saint-Louis to join the cru- 
sade, he was in Acre when he received news of his election on October 23, 1271. On 
this pope, see Gatto, Il pontificato di Gregorio X; and Grégoire X in Dictionnaire historique 
de la papauté, p. 754. 

? Franchi, Il conclave di Viterbo (1269-1271), p. 64, discussing a pact that he identi- 
fied between the papal camerlengo and the authorities of Viterbo ascertains that the 
cardinal’s enclosure was self-motivated and not forced upon them. 
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To prevent the recurrence of months-long vacancy, Gregory X made 
sure that the college of papal electors would be strictly enclosed dur- 
ing the conclave cum clave (with keys) to hasten their deliberations. The 
system of enclosure had been tried previously—in 1216 Perugia at the 
death of Innocent III and in 1241 Rome at the death of Gregory IX.” 
For the election of Innocent III in 1198, for example, the cardinals had 
isolated themselves willingly in Rome ad Sepia Solis in the Benedictine 
zone, in their own words “to be free and safe in their deliberations."?! 
They withdrew voluntarily again for the election of Gregory IX in 
1227, and again later when Urban IV was elected in 1261.” Thus, 
enclosure was not a novelty. It procured the cardinals’ safety and liberty 
for their deliberations. 

In the early fourteenth century, Clement V’s Ne Romani reaffirmed 
the same constitution, emphasizing that the College of Cardinals 
was not a papal substitute. He insisted that the only papal continuity 
institutionally present in a sede vacante inhered in the offices of the cam- 
erlengo and papal penitentiary. Beyond these, the government of the 
church idled during the interregnum.” Without being able to read into 
Clements mind, it is safe to assume that his internal knowledge of his 
court dictated his new resolutions. Ne Romani, by enhancing in 1311 the 
1274s procedures, suggested that Clement mistrusted his College. Ne 
Romani decreed that if cardinals were to disagree on a candidate to the 
point of exiting the conclave, local authorities (the ones controlling the 
diocese where papal death occurred and where the apostolic tribunals 
officiated) were allowed to compel the college to do its task, using force 
if necessary.** The pope’s eerie premonition materialized at his death, 
and the election of his successor concluded the longest interregnum of 
the Avignonese papacy. In addition, Clement V annulled any type of 
executive prerogatives that the cardinals may seize, or wish to, during 
the interregnum, leaving them no jurisdictional power but the election 
of a new pontiff. The general principle of the Empty See, institutional 
immobility, nihil innovetur (no innovation), was in place.” 


# See ibid., pp. 19-21 and 25. The Life of Innocent IV implies that at the death 
of Gregory, Roman senators had a hand at the “incarceration” of the cardinals apud 
Septemsolium; Pagnotti, *Niccolo da Calvi e la sua vita d'Innocenzo IV; p. 79. 

8! Franchi, Il conclave di Viterbo, p. 16. 

® Ibid., pp. 23 and 47. 

Spinelli, La vacanza della sede apostolica, pp. 136-8. 

*' Guillemain, La cour pontificale, p. 108; Mollat, Les papes d'Avignon, pp. 38-9. 

See, ‘Siège vacant et empêché,” in Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, pp. 1569— 
70. 
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The Empty See’s constitutional regime, or rather the church’s transi- 
tional regime, had evolved throughout the Middle Ages. Its development 
can be described in two phases. From the early years of Christianity until 
Gregory X in 1274, the role of cardinals during the interregnum grew 
steadily. It climaxed in the mid-thirteenth century when decretalists, such 
as The Hostiensis, affirmed the cardinals’ supremacy in the spiritual and 
temporal care of the church’s sede vacante. Lorenzo Spinelli rationalizes 
this first stage as an attempt by the cardinals to govern an oligarchic type 
of ecclesiastical regime, spearheaded by a pope with limited powers.? 
This first phase ended with the creation of the conclave. The second 
phase of the sede vacante constitutional regime followed Gregory X, and 
announced the reversal of the cardinals’ fortune. Gregory X’s 1274 
constitution Ubi periculum halted the cardinals’ political encroachments 
during the interregnum, and limited the cardinals’ responsibilities under 
sede vacante to the election of the next pope.*® Ubi periculum limited and 
controlled the role of the cardinals but it did not prevent them from 
still trying to reform their role during the Empty See. 

By the mid-fourteenth century, the cardinals’ oligarchic claims 
resurfaced, and they prepared a counter-attack and attempted to 
pare down papal authority, when they had a chance to do so freely, 
during a papal vacancy. Before they agreed to confirm Innocent VPs 
election in December 1352, they coerced him into accepting certain 
contingencies to free them from his interference. The cardinals asked 
the future pope that there be no more than twenty cardinals. (By this 
they assured that Innocent’s future nominees would not outnumber and 
outvote them.) ‘They requested that none of them should be demoted, 
and that no one should be nominated or expelled from higher office 
without the consent of the college. They banned papal nepotism (the 
appointment of the pope’s relatives to curial charges). They demanded 
that the pope seek their approval for levying papal subsidies from kings 
or clergy, and when levied, that the sum collected be decided between 
papal and cardinal treasuries. And lastly, they requested total freedom 
of expression. A wise Innocent VI, agreed to the changes for his elec- 
tion and repudiated them quietly in June 1354." 


3 Spinelli, Za vacanza della sede apostolica, pp. 86-100. Elze, ‘Sic transit gloria mundi,’ 


pp. 23-41, also discusses the Empty See relying on Spinelli; see especially pp. 36-8. 
87 Spinelli, La vacanza della sede apostolica, p. 132. 
88 Lector, L'élection papale, pp. 29-30. 
8° Smith, The Great Schism, pp. 110-1. 
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Sull, the cardinals preserved some earlier minor gains. Clement VI’s 
Licet allowed each cardinal two servants during the conclave and per- 
mitted curtains to separate the conclave’s sleeping quarters. Regardless 
of these few achievements, cardinals were prevented from using each 
others’ kitchen and foodstuffs in order to preserve the spirit of 1274.9? 
The cardinals intervened again during the next papal vacancy; this 
time they attempted to affect the authority, not of the papacy, but of 
the Apostolic Chamber, their sole rival during the Empty See. 

The cardinals were able to curtail the chamber’s authority in two 
instances. A Papal Legate im latere was a cardinal nominated by the 
pope for a specific task (pacifying Papal States, for example) and the 
death of a pope was to revoke his mandate. In 1362, at the death of 
Innocent VI, the cardinals sustained the office of legate under sede 
vacante. The gloss Declaramus had created the office of papal legate, 
legate sede apostolica, some ten years earlier?! The prolongation of the 
legate's duty gave to one of the college members a power that had 
been refused to them collectively. It was a way to maintain a power- 
base during the interregnum grounded on the assumption that “sedes 
ipsa non moritur? the See, that is, the Apostolic Chamber, itself does 
not die with the pope.” 

Remarkably, during the same interregnum the cardinals also took 
the offensive on the liturgical front by creating a new Mass. The 1362 
conclave duly elected a successor to Innocent VI, the future Urban V, 
while he was away on his legation in Naples. Waiting for his acquies- 
cence, the cardinals composed a Mass “pro sede vacante" whose introit 
“suscitabo mihi sacerdotem fidelem” (I will raise up a faithful priest 
for myself; 1 Samuel 2:35) employed scripture to accord the cardinals 
a certain liturgical distinction. Pope Pius V entered the mass in the 
Roman missal in 1570 under the new title of “Mass for the papal 
election” (missa pro eligendo summa pontifice sede vacante). Thus, during 
the fourteenth century cardinals sought to reverse the tendency of the 
sede vacante rule established by Ubi periculum. The regime had evolved 
beyond their control and they were trying to regain a semblance of 


9 Lector, L'élection papale, p. 32. 
Spinelli, La vacanza della sede apostolica, p. 142. 
? Idem. 
Regarding this mass, see Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen dge à la 
renaissance: Les textes avignonnais jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, pp. 42-3, and 
Hanssens, ‘De missa pro eligendo summa pontifice, pp. 135-59. 
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power by acting first institutionally with the alteration of the legate’s 
office-permanence rule and then liturgically with the creation of a new 
Mass. It seems that their sole opportunity rested within the space of 
liturgy. However, it remains to be seen how the late fourteenth-century 
camerlengo, Francois de Conzié, reminded them their subordinate 
place sede vacante. 


2. The Liturgy of the Empty See 


Most liturgical and governmental rules of the interregnum were clearly 
laid out during the Middle Ages in ceremonial books called ordo (ordines). 
Of course, these books contained recorded prescriptions, and it is quite 
impossible to know the degree to which their scripts reflect reality. 
Before starting the analysis of any type of interregna practices as they 
appear in ordines, however, it is important to recognize limitations and 
conversely validate and legitimize their analysis. 

A means to bridge the gap between normative and actual ritual 
practice is to cross-examine scripts as they appeared in the ordines with 
actual practice. However, as Philippe Buc has demonstrated, the biggest 
drawback in the analysis of ritual is that it is tied to narratives—of 
rituals—regardless of their actual performance.” Buc suggests that his- 
torians have little chance to enter the medieval world of ritual because 
their narrative or description is contingent upon the biases of their 
medieval narrator. In other words, historians cannot discuss effectively 
the practice of medieval ritual because its narrative is manipulated. 
This approach similarly denies issues of performance, and comparison 
between performance and narrative, because our only glimpse of the 
performance is through the prism of the performance’s narrator. Buc 
identifies narrative descriptions that constructed good or bad ritual. 

However, of course, it was not the ritual per se that was good or bad 
as such. Bad ritual happened when the performance was manipulated 
from its original aims or when ritual broke down by not following the 
expected forms. Good ritual showed consensus among participants. 
As Buc clearly states later in his book, early medieval political culture 
was a culture of interpretation, but while medieval authors struggled 
to understand the rites they described, modern social scientists have 


* Buc, The Dangers of Ritual. 
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reduced that struggle into single explanatory models.” The rendition 
of the procedure, or rather my analysis of the interregnum liturgy, may 
be flawed by my own inclination. 

The most complete ordines of the central Middle Age bridged the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and were composed by Cardinal 
Stefaneschi, between 1300 and his death in 1341. Stefaneschi discussed 
the papal election, coronation and consecration, the papal and cardinal 
calendrical liturgy from Christmas to Pentecost, papal masses, sermons, 
anniversary celebrations, consistories, councils, imperial and royal 
coronations, canonizations, cardinals’ elevation, ecclesiastical trans- 
fers, and the charges of nuncios and legates. One way to insure that 
ordines reflected to a certain extent the actual performance of a liturgy 
is to identify descriptions of an ordo’s script in actual performance.” 
For example, Jacopo Stefaneschi's early fourteenth-century corona- 
tion ceremonial for the pope relied heavily on the ordo of Gregory X 
(1271—1276).? At times, Stefaneschi repeated previous prescription and 
at others he updated for his audience the various rites of the corona- 
tion.” Stefaneschi's ordo combined the prescriptions he had copied from 
a previous register (the ordo of Gregory X in this case) with what he 
“ordered” or had witnessed. When Stefaneschi recorded the coronation 
procedure for the October 27, 1303, Roman coronation of Benedict XI, 
he could have merely copied the words from a previous register. He 
copied one Roman procedure for another. However, when he discussed 
extra urbe coronations, he had to improvise and match Roman locations 
with the actual location of the coronation, a sign that he knew the place 


and was familiar with the actual performance of the rite.'”! 


% Ibid., p. 245. 

% See the edition of Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: 
De Rome en Avignon ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi. 

? Burke, The Historical Anthropology of Early Modern Italy, p. 179. 

** Iacobus Gaytani de Stephanescis (1261-1341) is more commonly named Jacopo 
Stefaneschi. 

% See Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: De Rome 
en Avignon ou le cérémonial de jacques Stefaneschi. Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope's Body, pp. 
5—57, and Twyman, Papal Ceremonial, pp. 108—44, discuss these early medieval papal 
coronations. 

100 Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen áge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon 
ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, p. 273. 

10! [bid., pp. 47-54 and 138-45, identifies Stefaneschi as a witness of various con- 
claves and papal coronations between 1289 and 1341, the date of his death. Stefaneschi 
was ideally placed at the curia; in addition to being a cardinal himself he counted 
two popes and several cardinals amongst his relatives. He knew Celestine V, Boniface 
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By generalizing the weight of theory and practice in the case of 
Stefaneschi, we can assume that the author of the ceremonial was 
very well informed, and his meticulousness in describing specific acts 
and places further suggests that his text was quite close to the actual 
performance of the rite. For example, in a chapter focused on the “Five 
Tosses of Coins in Diverse Locations" (De Iactu Pecunie Quinquies 
Fienda in Diversis Locis), Stefaneschi enumerated the five locations 
in Lyons where John XXIPSs staff had to throw money to the crowd 
during his 1316 coronation ceremony. He had to match the Roman 
liturgy and spaces to that of Lyons. In this instance, the first toss is 
unspecific but took place, without a doubt, when leaving the cathedral. 
The second distribution took place at the square fronting Saint-Nizier 
church, between the Saône and Rhone rivers. The third at the square 
where Pietro Colonna, cardinal-Deacon of Sant’ Angelo, resided; the 
fourth at the square where resided the Bishop of Viterbo; and the last 
one as the new pope was entering his palace.'? The specificity and 
details of the rite tend to defend its actual performance. 

Issues of performance and its variation also appear when deciphering 
the social relations that transpire through the ceremonials. The pres- 
ence of certain recommendations, like the insistence on safekeeping the 
papal palace during interregna, suggests that the authors of ceremonials 
anticipated violence during the Empty See. Still, it is difficult to assume 
systematically a historical fact from these scripts or prescriptions. For 
example, when discussing again John XXII's 1316 coronation cer- 
emonies that took place in Lyons, France, Stefaneschi remarked that 
precaution should be taken to avoid violence against Jews.'? The pas- 
sage referred to the traditional presentation of the Torah to the new 
pope by Jewish representatives, in Rome and elsewhere, during papal 
coronation ceremonies. Stefanechi's wording raises expectation of 
violence in Lyons. Can we deduce from Stefaneschi's language that 
anti-Semitic violence was traditional during the ceremonies wherever 
they took place? If this 1s the case, was the violence attached to an 
anti-Semitism that followed the curia? Or was Lyons identified as spe- 


VIII (who elevated him to the cardinalate), Benedict XI, Clement V, John XXII, and 
Benedict XII, and traveled with the curia from Italy to France. 

1% Thid., pp. 300-1. 

103 “Memorandum quod judeis non fiat aliqua oppressio cum offerent legem"; ibid., 
p. 305. 

104 On this rite, see, for example, Boureau, The Myth of Pope Joan, pp. 16 and 89. 
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cifically anti-Semitic? And further, why were later ceremonials silent 
on the topic? Did anti-Semitic violence end, or did the authors of 
ceremonials not deem it important enough to mention again? Again, 
the list of questions raises the ambiguity inherent within this type of 
performative text. Ceremonials may or may not reflect a reality. What 
can be ascertained, at least, is that they reflected their author’s concerns 
and preoccupations. 

Ordines existed throughout the early Middle Ages; for example, the 
Ordines Romani centered on the liturgy of the great Roman basilicas.'” 
A fresh stimulus to record liturgy arose from 1140, in conjunction with 
the expansion of papal authority, and the movement lasted throughout 
the Middle Ages. Twelfth-century texts became the foundation of later 
documents and were usually mirrored and updated in later editions. "°° 
Ceremonial books dealing specifically with the topic of interest in the 
present work, the papal interregnum (that is, the death of the pope 
and the advent of a new one), including the liturgy of the Empty See, 
interested a few authors throughout the central Middle Ages. However, 
the most detailed ones originated in large part during the late Middle 
Ages.'°’ The most explicit medieval funerary ceremonial was the ordo 
of Francois de Conzié, a contemporary of the Schism.!% 

De Conzié's hallmark was to have itemized with great scrutiny every 
single step taken by the participants of the Empty See (still ordering 
liturgy and ecclesiastical rituals for other liturgical periods and holidays). 
De Conzié referred to and completed Stefaneschi’s outline, and usu- 
ally filled in the gaps left by his predecessor. For example, de Conzié 


15 See Andrieu, Les ordines romani du haut moyen âge. 

10 Schimmelpfennig, The Papacy, p. 162; Andrieu, Le pontifical romain au moyen âge. Marc 
Dykmans authored the essay on ceremonials in the recent dictionary of the papacy 
and offers quite a complete chronological bibliography on the topic; see ‘Cérémonial 
pontifical’ in Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, p. 325. 

107 Schimmelpfennig, The Papacy, p. 162. 

108 It has been edited and published by Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du 
moyen âge à la renaissance: Les textes avignonnais jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident. 
Dykmans's edition supplements the edition of Schimmelpfennig, Die Zeremonienbiicher 
der römischen Kurie im Mittelalter. De Conzié complements the late thirteenth-century, 
early fourteenth-century ordo XIV (Mabillon’s designation) sometimes attributed solely 
to Jacopo Stefaneschi: Dykmans assigns authorship solely to Stefaneschi while Schim- 
melpfennig, Die Zeremonienbücher, pp. 62—100, discusses the possibility of various authors 
and dates based on handwriting. See Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen dge 
à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, pp. 134-45, for a 
full discussion of the various copies of ordo XIV, dossier d? Avignon and others. For the 
purpose of this study, I used Dykmans’ edition of the Avignon version of ordo XIV, 
what he calls the dossier d'Avignon. 
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opened his discussion of the Empty See with the agony of the pope, 
while Stefaneschi started his discussion with the papal electoral mode, 
and the various forms of votes: vote by adoration, compromise, or 
ballot. When Stefaneschi was clear enough, de Conzié referred to him 
and did not supplement additional information.” Where Stefaneschi 
was not precise enough, de Conzié filled in, organized, and clarified; 
the detailed preparation of the papal funeral or conclave is a telling 
example. 

De Conzié’s fastidiousness was unmatched by Stefaneschi. He cited 
important documents like papal electoral bulls—Clement VPs Licet for 
example—but he also addressed the minute details. His discussion and 
advice ranged from the usage of the conclave’s curtains that separated 
the cardinals’ cells, to recommendations to the cardinals’ staff on how 
to prepare meals in order to avoid kitchen fires.''? Dykmans, who 
edited de Conzié’s ceremonial, judges him pompous and scholastic, 
but meticulously accurate and fussy.!!! De Conzié also distinguished 
himself from his predecessors by setting down the cardinals’ liturgy, 
often emphasizing and demarcating his own duties as papal camerlengo 
from that of the cardinals.!!? 

Francois de Conzié’s was the pope’s camerlengo (camerarius, camer- 
lengo in modern day parlance), that is, the Chamberlain of the Apos- 
tolic Chamber, from 1383 until his death on December 31, 1431. The 
penning of the earliest funerary and Empty See ceremonial coincides 
with one of the most turbulent Empty Sees in papal history: the one 
that led to the Great Western Schism (1378—-1417).!? It is highly pos- 
sible that the preoccupation of the Schism in fact dictated some of de 
Conzié’s rubrics, and that his ceremonial offers a slightly thwarted view 
of papal ceremonial because it answered specific situations created by 
the Schism. De Conzié may have felt that the lack of precedent and 
procedure was in part responsible for the events of the Schism. He 
filled the void in the liturgical procedure of the papal death, perhaps 


'09 For the discussion of ballot for example; Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin 
du moyen âge à la renaissance: Les textes avignonnais jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, 
vol. 1, pp. 59 and 289. 

19 [bid., pp. 58, 280-1, and 284. 

!! Ibid., p. 68. 

!? Ibid., p. 71. 

!5 On François de Conzié see, Favier, Les finances pontificales, pp. 42-4, 51, 61, 65, 
82, 88, 94, 139, 149, 293, 295, 303, 306, 321, 350, 369, 372, 403, 425, 548, 549, 566, 
586, 546, 628, 651, 652, 653, 660, 672, 679, 693, and 699. 
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to forestall a situation as extreme as the Schism. Fixing protocol may 
have been a way to prevent a repetition of 1378. 

One way to verify this suggestion is to compare his ordines to earlier 
versions and trace the evolution of ordines themselves. The task has 
largely been completed by Marc Dykmans, Bernhard Schimmelpfennig, 
and Agostino Paravicini Bagliani and does not need to be repeated. 
De Conzié complements in large part the early fourteenth-century 
ordo of Jacopo Stefaneschi."* De Conzié rarely pioneered, however; 
he just updated and detailed ceremonials when needed, such as for 
papal funerals and advent. Basically, de Conzié left an itemized catalog 
of what was customary during his lifetime. Dykmans suggests that de 
Conzié reflected the practice of the Avignon papacy regardless of the 
Schism.!? It still could be argued that some of his discussion, electoral 
invalidity for example, reflected issues raised by violence of Urban VPs 
election in 1378.''* The election of 1378 was plagued by civil violence, 
and some of his prescriptions could have been aimed at preventing its 
recurrence. 

At the same time, Francois de Conzié was penning his ceremonial 
for the Avignonese obedience, his contemporary, the Patriarch Pierre 
Ameil, was writing for Urban VI's obedience in Rome.'!’ He may have 
felt a need similar to de Conzié’s—a need to prevent future troubles 
by fixing procedures. Ameil and de Conzié mirrored each other to a 
certain extent, but de Conzié's meticulousness is unmatched by his 
Roman contemporary. Ameil’s ordo also covered the death of the pope, 
but without the detailed minutiae of de Conzié’s. Father Dykmans, 
once again, edited the document.''® Ameil encompassed the papal 
agony, embalming and exposition of the corpse, transport to the chapel, 
inventory of the papal treasure, funeral, funerary procession, catafalque, 
novena masses, meals taken at the Vatican, alms, conclave preparation, 
and the distribution of mourning cloths. Finally, the rubric concerning 
the conclave ends his ceremonial. 


114 On the latter see Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: 
De Rome en Avignon ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi. 

!5 Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: Les textes avignonnais 
Jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, vol. 1, p. 73. 

!^ He cites for example the Hostiensis and Johannes Andreae’s novella; ibid., pp. 
289-90. 

"7 See also Bresc, ‘La genèse du schisme,’ pp. 45-57. 

18 Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: Le retour à Rome ou 
le cérémonial du patriarche Pierre Ameil, pp. 216-33 especially for the death of the pope. 
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As stated earlier, de Conzié’s ordo dealt very specifically with the papal 
funeral and election and with the liturgical activities of the College of 
Cardinals during the interregnum.'? One should note that de Conzié 
was papal camerlengo, and the prominence taken by the camerlengo 
during the interregnum may have played a role in his meticulousness in 
describing the sede vacante protocol. His meticulousness in enumerating 
his various duties placated any attempt by anyone else to duplicate his 
work or perhaps even usurp his position. He indicated to the cardinals, 
his main rivals in protocol, where their duty stood during the inter- 
regnum and thwarted, or at least preempted, the cardinals from any 
type of governing ascendancy while the papal vacuum lasted. The 
ordo emphasized the essential responsibility of the cardinals during the 
interregnum: to choose a successor to the pope. 

During the interregnum, the temporal administration of the church 
was reserved to the camera, the Apostolic Chamber, and its head, the 
Camerarius, or camerlengo. The Chamber controlled the pope’s tem- 
poralities, his fiscal rights, and the camerlengo assumed liturgical func- 
tions. The College of Cardinals was not a papal substitute and could 
not encroach upon papal power while the See was vacant; liturgy and 
precedence governed the college’s function. As writer of the ordo, the 
papal camerlengo knew and emphasized the legitimate purpose of 
each ecclesiastical office, and he clearly delineated his role from the 
cardinals’ roles. 

Francois de Conzié counted the pope’s agony as the onset of the 
rite. Contrary to his predecessors, and most notably Stefaneschi, he 


19 Dykmans’ edition (that is Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la 
renaissance: Les textes avignonnais jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, vol. 1) introduces 
all the fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century texts in the following manner: long cer- 
emonial for the fourteenth-century popes, introduction pp. 11-33, text pp. 148-253; 
fourteenth-century papal rubrica, introduction pp. 35-46, text pp. 254-63; supplemen- 
tary ceremonials for the popes of the Schism (dated 1395-1420), written by Francois 
de Conzié, introduction pp. 47—73, text pp. 262-335; annex written at the time of 
Benedict XIII, certainly by de Conzié again, introduction pp. 75-90, text pp. 336-55; 
diary of Frangois de Conzié, written from 1406 until 1408 as the court of Benedict 
XIII traveled from Savona (Italy) to Marseille (France), introduction pp. 91-106, text 
356—408; Council of Perpignan called by Benedict XIII, ceremonial written again by 
de Conzié, introduction pp. 107-14, text pp. 409-19; book of customs for the papal 
household (dated 1409), introduction pp. 115-29, text pp. 420-45; book of customs 
for the cardinals’ household, same period, introduction pp. 131-9, text pp. 446-61; 
ceremonial book for the coronation of Martin V (1417), influenced once again by 
the Avignonese popes of the Schism, introduction pp. 141-4, text pp. 462-73. For a 
thorough discussion the edition of Schimmelpfennig, Die Zeremonienbücher der rômischen 
Kurie im Mittelalter supplements Dykmans's. 
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initiated the discussion of the Empty See, ironically with a living pope. 
His discussion of the initiation of the Empty See, the transitional phase 
of papal governance, with a living pope demarcated the fluidity of the 
continuum of life, agony, death, and renewal. Death did not jar the 
process violently. On the contrary, the transition flowed smoothly from 
one state to the other because it was institutionalized. 

De Conzié detailed how cardinals held liturgical supremacy during 
the pope’s agony. They came to the dying pope and offered him his last 
rite, the extreme unction.'”’ The first Cardinal-Bishop usually handled 
the task, or, by default, if the papal death was too sudden, the next 
best-qualified person available. One should observe that much was 
expected from a dying man. De Conzié liked orderliness, and the course 
of nature was not allowed to break decorum. According to the ordo, if 
the pope remained alert until the end, he called his cardinals to him, 
recommended his soul to their prayers, and pardoned them. In turn, 
they forgave him whatever ill he had committed willing or unwillingly. 
Then the moribund uttered his profession of faith and revoked any 
theological errors he could have expressed in his lectures, teaching, and 
sermons against the Catholic faith and mores. (De Conzié may have 
had in mind the deathbed retraction of John XXIPs views on beatific 
vision on December 3, 1334)! Finally, the dying pope enjoined the 
Cardinals-Electors to choose his successor wisely, based solely on their 
faith and divine inspiration. De Conzié gently reminded the cardinals 
of their duty, and the passage suggests that the author realized that 
several layers of values were in conflict during a papal election. 

Once the pope was dead, de Conzié’s ordo detailed and delineated 
the administration of the church sede vacante. ‘The camerlengo (camerarius 
pape), 1n this case the author of the ordo, and the various chamberlains 
(cubiculart) took control. While chamberlains washed, readied, and 
dressed the pope’s body, the camerlengo locked away valuable goods 
(silver and gold wares), bullion, Jewelry, liturgical books, and ornaments 


1? The entire forthcoming section recapitulates and translates de Conzié's ordo, as 


found in Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: Les textes avig- 
nonnais jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d’occident, vol. 1, pp. 47-61 and 262-335. Paravicini 
Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, pp. 11-120, 140, and 166, also refers to de Conzié’s ordo. 

?! Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: Les textes avignon- 
nais jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, vol. 1, p. 51. For an up-to-date analysis and 
bibliography of John XXII see Duval-Arnould, ‘Jean XXII, in Dictionnaire historique 
de la papauté, pp. 943—7. For his sermons, see Dykmans, Les sermons de Jean XXII sur la 
vision béatifique. 
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in coffers or safe-rooms that he locked and sealed. (He personally held 
on to the keys.) In addition, he ordered the closing down and securing 
of all the gates of the palace, allowing only one passage to remain 
open for communication. The need for protection was obviously pres- 
ent, and by the date of this document, interregna pillaging may have 
been a well-established custom. 

It is worth stopping awhile at the content of what was considered 
valuable in the above list. ‘These objects belong to what was labeled the 
“treasury.” Emile Lesne defines the treasury as such: “To the treasury 
belongs everything that has been offered to the church for the honor 
of God’s house, everything needed to decorate it, and to celebrate with 
dignity the liturgical cult [...]. Hence the treasury is comprised of two 
sections, the ornamentum, that is all that is necessary to decorate the 
church, and the ministerium, the sacred objects required by the cult.”!? 
The word treasury makes sense of course spiritually, and literally, if 
we consider the intrinsic value of the jewelry and precious metal that 
it included. Books were amongst its many valuable assets because they 
were precious by their makings and contents. Their bindings, illumina- 
tions, decorations, and writing were precious no less than their words, 
legal and canonical. As we saw in the introduction, during Carolingian 
times knights plundered monasteries of their registers to better despoil 
them: No records, no legal defense. Hence books were often protected 
with curses on their binding anathemizing eventual robbers, and even- 
tually they became chained to solid supports. '? 

After discussing the pope’s agony as de Conzié did, Ameil’s ordo also 
reminded the camerlengo to secure papal goods in order to prevent 
plunder and attacks." In contrast, Stefaneschi was not concerned with 
this stage of the process. Instead, he started his discussion with a rubric 
that concerned the conclave’s election. However, the Patriarch Pierre 


, | Lesne, Histoire de la propriété ecclésiastique en France, Vol. 3, L'inventaire de la propriété: 
Eglises et trésors des églises du commencement du VIII à la fin du XI siècle, p. 155. 

75 Lesne, Histoire de la propriété ecclésiastique en France, Vol. 4, Les livres, scriptoria, et 
bibliothèques du commencement du VIII à la fin du XI* siècle, p. 800. Here follows a few 
examples of anathema, “Jungatur zabulo tulerit quicumque vedasto”; or “quia et si 
sacrosancti evangelii codices auro vel gemmis ornati interdum solent invadiari, Sancti 
tamen qui olim vincula et carceres pro Christo sunt perpessi, in scriniis feneratorum 
rursus dedignantur captivari"; or “Omnis librorum raptor nec redditor horum penas 
suscipiat"; ibid., p. 802. 

?* “Tunc camerarius sit advisatus quatenus recolligi faciat omnia bona pape ad 
certum locum et securum propter insultum"; Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du 
moyen áge à la renaissance: Le retour à Rome ou le cérémonial du patriarche Pierre Amal, p. 218. 
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Ameil also recorded that the traditional inventory and safekeeping of 
papal jewels be kept closed in a coffer guarded by a “perpetual” officer, 
the papal chapel sacristy, whose charge did not end with the death of 
the pope.'? The care taken by both authors to assure the safety of the 
papal treasury is a telltale sign of what was expected: pillaging needed 
to be averted in Avignon and Rome. After these precautions were taken, 
the camerlengo could announce the death of the pope to the cardinals 
who were absent from court. 

It is now necessary to return to the precision of de Conzié’s ordo. 
While the camerlengo accomplished his task, the vice-chancellor, whose 
office did not survive the death of the pope (contrary to that of the 
camerlengo), dealt with the papal seal or bull (from the Latin bulla). The 
papal seal conveyed the double nature of the Papacy: human and mortal 
like Christ, yet immaterial and timeless like the ecclesiastical institution. 
The seal’s matrix represented the mortal pope (with his coat-of-arms), 
while the counter-seal’s matrix represented the images of Peter and 
Paul, symbolizing the perpetuity of the ecclesiastical institution.'”° The 
vice-chancellor gathered the matrices from the bullatores and wrapped 
them in a thick cloth, which he sealed with his signet to prevent further 
publication of any bulls under the former pope’s name. After this, the 
Prior of the Cardinal-Bishops convoked the cardinals in the pope’s 
dressing chamber next to the pope’s bedroom, so they could witness 
the exhibition and destruction of the pope’s bull by the vice-chancellor. 
The cardinals sat on bare benches according to order of precedence, 
while the camerlengo, treasurer, and clerks of the chamber stood behind 
them. Once the pope’s bull was destroyed, the apostolic matrix was 
then offered to the camerlengo for safekeeping until the election. If 
the camerlengo was not available, the vice-chancellor kept the apostolic 
matrix under the condition that the bishops’ Prior sealed it. 

During the same meeting, the College of Cardinals set the funeral 
date and named the celebrant and panegyrist (if the dying pope himself 
had not prearranged for his celebrants). De Conzié reminds us that 
in Avignon, the vigil preceding the funeral took place in the Great 
Chapel of the Palace, and burial automatically occurred during the 
novena, the nine days separating the pontiff’s death from the entry into 


15 “Et etiam sacrista de capella omnia iocalia sibi tradat non sine inventario in cassis 
clausi. Claves vero idem sacrista penes se retineat, quoniam officium perpetuum est"; 
Idem. See, ibid., p. 221, for additional descriptions of the inventory to be taken. 

79 See Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope's Body, p. 119. 
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conclave. When a pope left no specific instructions on his burial, the 
cardinals decided on the location, church or chapel, where it would 
take place and the amount of tapers necessary to the liturgy, usually 
300 for the funeral, 50 for the novena, and 100 for the novena’s last 
day. Regardless of the liturgical calendar, the pope was buried in his 
red pontifical habit. 

According to the ordo, cardinals attended the vigil and later retired at 
their ease. ‘They wore black or dark-colored coats lined with fur (vair). 
Only the pope’s kin and those he raised to their positions wore dark blue 
coats of mourning. After these liturgical discussions, de Conzié shifted 
to more pressing secular needs: the guarding of the city and conclave. 
Again, this concern implies the assumption of danger and interference 
during a time that could be labeled fluid and insecure. 

The cardinals held a certain primacy in safeguarding the pope’s 
residence and the conclave. The ordo distinguished between those who 
appointed personnel and those who paid their wages. The cardinals 
named a “wise man” captain of the city, whose duty was to prevent 
fights and riots between cardinals’ personnel and others. Again, disorder 
was expected with the death of the church’s leader. The captain ordered 
guards to secure all gates and keep watch over the palace night and 
day to prevent any assault or invasions—again expectation of disorder, 
attacks, and violence. The guard was paid by the camerlengo (and was 
thus employed by the Apostolic Chamber). The cardinals also dealt with 
the guard of the conclave by choosing two men of appropriate stature, 
nobles and magnates, pacific and modest, with the necessary experi- 
ence of such a charge. According to the decretals of Lyons’ councils 
Ubi periculum in “de electione libro VI,” the guards swore compliance 
to the rule. 

De Conzié then shifted his attention to the liturgy of the funerary 
services. Emphasizing that the cardinals dismount their ride (sic!), he 
directed them to the funeral church or a specific chapel’s choir, to 
witness the arrival of the corpse." The auditors and papal chaplains 
carried the pope’s body; the camerlengo, holding the tip of the shroud, 
preceded them. All other prelates and the cardinals’ personnel followed 
the body, according to the usage displayed during cardinals’ funerals. 
During the obsequies, holders of perpetual offices, whose charges did 
not end with the pope’s life, did not wear mourning garments. They 


7 De Conzié's language suggests that the cardinals may have entered churches on 


the back of their horse. 
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included the camerlengo, notary, auditor of the letters, corrector, sub- 
deacon, auditors of the palace, commensales, chaplains and chaplains of 
honor, acolytes, penitentiaries, scribes of the bull’s office and chancery, 
the auditor of the chamber, his clerks, sergeants, ushers of the first door 
and of the Iron Gate (this gate identifies Avignon; it reached Notre- 
Dame Cathedral from the palace and was near the Tour des Trouillas), 
messengers, and all others not named. 

The ones whose duties and offices terminated with the pope’s death, 
usually those who would be replaced by the newly elected pope’s staff, 
wore mourning garbs offered by the Apostolic Chamber. They counted 
the referendarii, marshals, papal chamberlains, treasurers, secretaries, 
squires, master ushers, and others." This distinction between perpetual 
and temporary offices epitomized again the double nature of the papacy: 
infinite in the church, transitory in the humanity of the pope. The 
church’s administrators did not mourn the death of the pope, because 
the institution could not and did not die, while the papal staff mourned 
the death of the man. 

De Conzié reminded his readers that only cardinal-bishops or 
cardinal-priests celebrated the funeral mass. (One has to wonder if 
un-ordained clergy ever celebrated it!) Once again, he showed his thor- 
oughness in recording and establishing proper procedure. The wish of 
the dying pope regarding the celebrant was taken into consideration, 
but protocol required the older official do so. Other cardinals shared 
the offices of the novena. Each day of the novena, a second office 
whose celebrant (patriarch, archbishop, or bishop) was chosen by the 
camerlengo followed the first office of the cardinal’s mass. Although 
the cardinals were allowed to leave at the end of their mass, the entire 
court was expected to remain until the end of the second mass. 

De Conzié freed the cardinals for their essential task: the preparation 
of the conclave. Around the time of the obsequies (whether before of 
after), the cardinals met in consistory (or elsewhere) to designate the 
three priors amongst them, who would inventory the goods of the 
church. The camerlengo, treasurers, and all clerks of the chamber 
were present. Coffers and safe-rooms were opened, and the safeguard- 
ing chamberlain was invited in, while the inventory was taken in his 
presence. 


8 Details of these various charges and offices can be found in Guillemain, Za cour 
pontificale. 
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The day of the pope’s burial also marked the initiation of the 
conclave’s preparation, which lasted throughout the novena. Once the 
specific location of the conclave was identified (and we have to expect 
it within a palace), the camerlengo ordered a large group of artisans at 
his pay to destroy all interior walls. The space was then used to con- 
struct the conclave’s individual cells where cardinals would take their 
quarters. ‘The camerlengo also ordered the obstruction and walling of 
all unnecessary doors and windows to ensure the conclave’s integrity 
with total enclosure and privacy. 

During the novena, the cardinals announced the death of the pope 
to monarchs and princes, and they must have enjoyed the temporary 
license granted by circumstances in displaying written formulae usually 
employed by the pope. De Conzié’s protocol allowed cardinals to name 
their interlocutor “son” or “brother” and to employ the familiar “tu” in 
their missives. This administrative license allowed them, temporarily, to 
absorb papal authority and enhance their social and political standing 
when addressing their interlocutors. De Conzié inscribed their temporal 
preeminence in the allowance of egalitarian language. For this occa- 
sion, the cardinals’ language granted them a station that ranked with 
magnates and monarchs. For a short time, they were the real princes 
of the church, successors of the pope in spiritual and temporal mat- 
ters. These letters were sealed with the bull of the Cardinal-Priors and 
mailed through the messenger services of the camerlengo. 

The cardinals were allowed to meet every day of the novena in order 
to discuss events, as long as they did not deliberate the issue of the 
forthcoming election. Meanwhile, the conclave's cells were measured, 
designed, and randomly allocated to the cardinals. The following system 
was devised: The cardinal-camerlengo of the college gathered each car- 
dinal's chamberlain, who would have written the name of his master on 
a billet that was then rolled and sealed with white wax. The billets were 
deposed in a hood or apron belonging to a clerk of the chamber. The 
cardinal-camerlengo randomly picked a billet and displayed it in the 
first cell; a clerk opened it, and the cardinal-camerlengo summoned 
the chamberlain of the named cardinal, who took possession of the 
cell in the name of his master. In case of very specific needs, a sick or 
elderly cardinal could swap his cell with a willing partner. This detailed 
allotment was surely meant to dissolve any rivalry or squabbles in the 
selection of living-quarters. 

The ordo enunciated next, with precise and delectable accuracy, the 
long list of the utensils, equipment, instruments, and goods necessary 
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for each cell, from dressers and benches to bedding and cookware 
(noting that the food bags were embossed with the cardinals’ arms) 
to liturgical ornaments, whether habits, books, or decoration, and all 
the necessities imaginable. De Conzié proves himself, once again, to 
be extremely meticulous, and the list’s size denotes the eventuality of 
a lengthy stay. 

The entry into the conclave was a solemn moment. It started with a 
novena mass, followed by a mass of the Holy Spirit; de Conzié notes 
that in Avignon the masses took place at the large Dominican convent. 
Then, the cardinals decided when the bell would announce their entry 
into conclave. As the name cum clave signifies, the conclave was a place 
and time of great secrecy; the cardinals had to ready themselves for a 
lengthy period of isolation, and de Conzié advised them to draft their 
testament for the occasion. The cardinals dined in their palaces one last 
time. They then offered their last recommendations to their chamberlain 
and staff, and requested the maintenance of peace and order and their 
staff's prayers for a judicious choice in the new pontiff. 

At the toll of the bell, the cardinals hurried to the conclave palace 
and entered through its main gate, left wide open for the occasion to 
allow temporary access to all well-wishers who accompanied the car- 
dinals. The cardinals met first in the pope’s dressing chamber, which 
was converted into a chapel, and then moved to their separate cells 
where they received the homage of their guests. Their visitors eventually 
retired, and each cardinal was left with two attendants and a chaplain. 
The camerlengo, clerks of the chamber, and guards inspected the cells 
for a last time and exited, satisfying the requirement of the conclave 
circumscription and confinement by walling all apertures. The conclave 
officially started.'? 

Now that privacy and secrecy were attained, de Conzié concerns 
himself with life inside the conclave. He largely follows Gregory X's 
Ubi periculum. First, he discusses the layout of the cardinals’ quarters, 
detailing the usage of the curtains separating each cell. The curtains 
remained open at all times except at night and during the cardinals? 
naps. The cardinals were alone only when they went to bed. 


29 See Schafer, Die Ausgaben der apostolischen Kammer unter den Päpsten Urban V und 
Gregor XI, pp. 347—52, for a list of the expenses encountered for the preparation of 
the conclave that elected Gregory XI, and for his coronation. 
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De Conzié then discusses their diet. His thoroughness once again 
appears in the details he offers. As Ubi periculum had stated, incentives 
were obviously put forward for a hasty conclusion of the deliberations 
by allowing the conclave only three “unlimited food” days. After these, 
fasting was mandated for the rest of the conclave, with a simple meal 
at breakfast and dinner. Fasting was used to entice a hasty decision 
from the cardinals. 

De Conzié more or less established the cardinals’ physical and litur- 
gical daily routine. Guards insured secrecy by checking all forms of 
communications with the outside world. They controlled the food that 
entered and the refuse that exited the conclave, along with beverage 
containers and cookware. Each cardinal recited his daily breviary with 
his attendants, and masses were celebrated in the common meeting place 
or chapels. ‘The two daily masses were officiated by either a cardinal’s 
chaplain or a cardinal himself, assisted by a clerk of the papal chapel. 
The first daily mass followed the liturgical calendar of the day, while 
the second remained the mass sede vacante. 

The conclave’s first day customarily let the cardinals visit each other 
and discuss freely. After the second day’s mass sede vacante, the first 
formal meeting was held. On that occasion, the Prior of the Cardinal- 
Bishops exhorted the electors to choose wisely according to spiritual 
guidelines and to avoid dissention. ‘Then, the choice over the type of 
election had to be made: a vote by compromise or by ballot. In each 
case, compromissarios or scrutatores had to be named. It was, in certain 
instances, permissible to elect a pope at the end of the first day. This 
type of election, called adoration, entailed the agreement on a can- 
didate by two-thirds of the Electoral College. Utmost care was taken 
to avoid procedural errors and an invalid election. De Conzié referred 
to the decretals’ glosses of Jean d'André and the Hostiensis, and he 
reiterated both the equality of each cardinal’s vote and the severity 
of punishment for any infraction: violence, fraud, or ambition were 
disciplined with excommunication. 

Finally, a new pontiff was elected, and de Conzié focused on the 
liturgy observed by the new pope. First came the pontiff’s electoral 
speech, delivered to his cardinals while sharing a light meal; commensal 
preoccupations were of utmost importance in the ordo and articulated 
the pope and cardinals’ social interactions within and outside their 
rank. In this speech, the pope retold his election using a biblical text 
of his choice, thanked his electors, agreed to the burden inherent to 
his office, called on the cardinals’ collaboration, and agreed to grant 
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them as many favors as possible. Then, according to an old custom, 
he granted them indulgence im mortis articulo (with full remission of sin) 
and ordered his camerlengo to divide the gold of the treasury amongst 
them (up to a total of 4000 gold pieces). The college and pope agreed 
on a coronation date and on the coronation liturgy—based on his 
ecclesiastical rank. 

Marc Dykmans published the coronation ceremonial to which de 
Conzié referred—that of Jacopo Stefaneschi.'*’ Dykmans duly noted the 
sense of continuity between thirteenth-century Italian ceremonies and 
those in Avignon. Stefaneschi reminds his readers that a pope-bishop 
was not ordained but simply crowned before the donning of the palium 
after a simple benediction officiated by the three cardinal-bishops. The 
bishops’ prior consecrated an unordained pope.'*! The Liber Pontificalis 
mentions that Pope Mark, who ruled in 336, “decreed that the bishop 
of Ostia, who consecrates the bishop [of Rome] should use the pal- 
lium, and that the bishop of Rome should be consecrated by him."!? 
Stefaneschi detailed Ostia’s papal consecration, or simple benediction, 
and notes that the cardinal-bishops Albanensis and Portuensis often 
accompanied him in the liturgy.'? 

To return to de Conzié's ordo, the most expert of cardinals was 
delegated to the preparation of the coronation ceremonies. The 
coronation liturgy followed the ordinance of Gregory X completed 
by Stefaneschi (preceding de Conzié in his manuscript). ?' De Conzié 
reminds his readers of pre-coronation usage by emphasizing in fact the 
authoritative and legal aspects of the ceremony; before his coronation 
a pope could not call a consistory, promote prelates, and collate ben- 
efices, and his bulls did not hold full-force. In fact, they were dubbed 
half-bulls. The letters emitted during this transitional period mentioned 
the pontiff as “elected.” For example, Clement VII, on September 24, 


130 Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon 


ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi. Boureau, The Myth of Pope Joan, pp. 9-103 elaborates 
on and analyzes the ceremony. 

131 Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon 
ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, see especially pp. 155-88, which discuss the death 
of the pope and subsequent election and coronation of his successor. 

132 The Book of Pontiffs, p. 26. 

133 Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon 
ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, pp. 288-9 and 306-17. 

134 I will not include Stefaneschi’s coronation ordo in the present essay. Interested 
readers can refer to earlier coronations’ ordines in Dykmans and Paravicini Bagliani, 


The Pope's Body, pp. 34-5. 
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1378, announced his election, specifying that he had been elected but 
not yet crowned, “capitibus apostolorum Petri et Pauli qua utuntur ad 
apostolatus apicem assumpti ante sui coronationem.”!*° Only after his 
coronation did the pope hold a plenitude of powers, hold his first consis- 
tory where he advocated fiscal justice, and collate to vacant benefices. 
Then, the pope's messengers carried letters with the new papal bull, 
announcing the recent papal elevation, to religious and secular leaders. 
De Conzié ends his discussion with the pope's obligations toward his 
supporters—he offered “graces” to poor clerics, kings, princes, cardinals’ 
familiars, academics, and all others. The coronation ceremony ended 
the sede vacante. 

At this point, it is indeed important to reiterate that the evolution of 
the rules that defined that special moment in church history paralleled, 
and to a certain extent remedied, the precariousness of the papal elec- 
toral system. Originally open to the acclamation of the people, by the 
central Middle Ages the decision to choose the leader of Christianity 
rested solely in the hands of the cardinals. Subjected to the contentious 
politics of a pseudo-open system, the electoral system closed in on itself 
to become the sole decision of a group of men that was fractional- 
ized by family allegiance and political factions. The many rituals and 
customs surrounding the death of a pope that evolved throughout the 
Middle Ages systematized and smoothed the process and banned radi- 
cal changes. They safeguarded unity in the nomination of the pontiff 
in a moment that often proved divisive. 

Still, one caveat remains. As the institution developed mechanism 
of transitional stability, violence persisted, and as will be seen shortly 
the Empty See was not automatically triggered by the physical demise 
or absence of a bishop or pope but also as a form of contention by 
its enemies. 


3. Looting, Charity, and Liturgy 


As seen previously, interregna legislation and liturgy grew with the 
solidification of papal power, and one indirect way to test this hypothesis 
is to underline the ecclesiastical attempt at including all social layers in 


'85 Avignon, Archives municipales d'Avignon, Pintat, boite 76, # 2512, and Avignon 


1360-1410: Art et histoire, p. 27. 
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Empty See legislation to specifically address interregna violence and 
prevent rioting and depredations. The popes that defined the Empty 
See may have been aware of the popular crisis their legislation would 
initiate when they distanced the ruling clergy from the common people. 
Popes knew of the various depredations occurring at their deaths, and 
it can be suggested that they feared them enough to prevent them with 
ritualized charitable donations: tossing coins to the crowd during the 
papal advent, for example (a parallel to the old Roman sparsio). The 
following section considers charity as a form of looting prevention, 
and it proposes that liturgically assigned donations during the papal 
inauguration were related to the fear of pillaging. 

Historians have not made much of this customary toss of coins that 
went with the liturgy of the papal enthronement. Peter Burke asserts 
that, from the early Middle Ages on, tossing money to the crowd became 
associated with the celebrations surrounding the coronation of a new 
pope. Pope Sixtus V cancelled the practice.'*° Susan Twyman considers 
the distribution during the early Middle Ages and cites twelfth-century 
ordines that identified these alms as a form of reward, a presbyterium 
given to the papal entourage and Roman officials on certain feast days, 
including the papal coronation ceremonies.'*’ The presbyterium was, in 
this case, a form of compensation for groups of individuals who had 
been involved in the erection of the many “honorific arches” strewn 
on the path of the coronation ceremony and other processions. '*® The 
alms were directed at specific groups and not the general crowd. 

As seen earlier in this chapter, the early medieval papal liturgy grew 
with the ecclesiastical electoral system, and it took several attempts to fix 
the mode of election of the pope. Susan Twyman dwells at length on 
the inauguration of the pope and finds the same cleavage between an 
early medieval era, when ritual signified that the pope negotiated and 
sought consensus with the Roman people, and a later era, after the 1059 
edict on papal election of Nicolas II, which more or less eliminated the 
139 Ordines usually offer theory 
and not always reality, but if we return to the distribution of coins 
during the pope's inauguration, it remains interesting that it appears 
in liturgy as people were eliminated from the electoral process. 


Roman people from the electoral process. 


79 Burke, The Historical Anthropology of Early Modern Italy, p. 179. 

17 Twyman, Papal Ceremonial, pp. 36, 105-6, 108, 189, 210, and 212. 
Ibid., pp. 188-9 details the Roman processional route. 
139 Ibid., pp. 21-2 and 170-2. 
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Ordines of only the late Middle Ages describe the practice tied to 
the papal inauguration. During the papal enthronement and the 
coronation procession, clerics threw coins to the masses that attended 
and watched the ceremonies.!*° In most cases, the Roman coronation 
procession moved from Saint Peter to the Lateran Basilica, and cler- 
ics tossed coins to the spectators who lined the sides of the streets.!"' 
Unwittingly, the timing of this introduction in the liturgical practice 
coincided with the loss of the masses’ real electoral participation. ‘The 
Roman people had become passive participants and recipients. During 
the papal enthronement, the handfuls of coins that clerics tossed to the 
public of course symbolized papal charity, but they also propitiated any 
form of participatory demands from the nameless throng that received 
liturgical existence with political death. 

Charity was compensation. The pope compensated the population 
that allowed him to rule. Alain Boureau has analyzed Rome’s extended 
clericalization and its detachment from the laity: 


To summarize: beginning in the mid-twelfth century, the Roman com- 
munity saw itself deprived of intra-urban contact with its pastor; from 
the time (the ninth century to the eleventh century) when the territory 
of Rome, richly provided with both official ceremonies and parodic 
counter-rites, was concentrated around the Lateran, the people and the 
clergy retained their ability to decipher ceremonies and took pleasure in 
doing so. A sweeping change in the rite of accession to the papal throne 
in the twelfth century left behind it only empty shells devoid of mean- 
ing in which only a few theologians could hear vague murmurs of a 
vast exegetic sea [...]. Since they could not be moved, they [the curules 
chairs of the pope’s enthronement] took on the meaning that was given 
to them. The theological ingenuity of liturgists and writers of ordines was 
bent to this task; at the other end of the scale simple clerics and laymen 
in quest of a bygone function applied their malice (or their candor) to 
other interpretations. A search for compensatory rituals taken from the 
rich reservoirs of carnival inversions (and serious inversions as well) led 


0 One should note that in addition to their mercantile values, these coins might 


have held thaumaturgic powers similar to the coins distributed by the kings of France 
and England; see, Bloch, The Royal Touch. 

4) Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon 
ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, p. 282: “(2) Sic venit processionaliter usque ad La- 
teranum ad sedem stercoriarum ubi cum descendit de equo deponit regnum et assumit 
mitram. (3) Processionaliter autem procedit, a scalis beati Petri postquam equitaverit, 
usque ad dictam sedem stercorariam, per viam sacram seu pape, et fiunt in eodem 
loco equitationis post eum per senescallum vel alium ter missilia seu lactus pecunie"; 
repeated for the Roman coronation on p. 320. 
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the search for functional meaning. A burlesque counter-knowledge turned 
the tables on the dominant, closed knowledge.'” 


Pillaging could be what Boureau called a compensatory ritual.'? Cer- 
emonial books suggest that the distribution of papal alms aimed at the 
very same social groups that were involved in the pillaging—that is, 
the papal household and the expectant crowd.'* An early-fourteenth- 
century ceremonial, for example, noted the death of Benedict XI in 
1304 Perugia. The author described what he witnessed during the 
pope's agony, including the pope's order to remunerate his household 
and other members of the curia, and to distribute pious alms.!? A gift 
of money, or some form of gift giving, systematically accompanied the 
papal death and subsequent election. 

Jacopo Stefaneschi’s coronation ceremonial, which relied heavily on 
the ordo of Gregory X (1271-1276, the pope that created the conclave), 
repeated for his audience the various rites of the coronation. The 
fact that Stefaneschi found the liturgy for the general distribution in 
the ordo of Gregory X would suggest that he originated it—a remark- 
able coincidence. Rome, and more specifically, the streets linking Saint 
Peter to the Lateran Basilica, was the setting of Gregory X's corona- 
tion. Because the liturgy highlighted both basilicas, the rites required 
travels between both. As the coronation procession moved from one 
basilica to the other, clerics tossed coins to the spectators who lined 
the sides of the streets!" Coins were tossed at several specific locations 
between Saint Peter and the Lateran: at the tower de Campo, the palace 
Cinthi Musca in Pugna, Saint Marc, and at Saint Adrian, where coins 


“2 Boureau, The Myth of Pope Joan, pp. 101-2. 

“8 See also Bertelli, The King’s Body, pp. 97-113, where he discusses the violence 
surrounding the throwing of coins during secular and religious coronations. 

1t Boureau, The Myth of Pope Joan, p. 100, remarks cursorily that the practice of 
distributing papal alms initiated a form of transposition of pillage. Trexler, suggests 
a similar “ersatz pillage” when discussing the election of Leo X and the protection 
of his palace against pillaging. He states, “The magnificent largess that the Medici 
threw from this secured fortress was, therefore, a form of ersatz pillage that at once 
recognized the people’s right to the family property, tested the order in a social fabric 
based on such exchange, and measured the good will of the Medici and their devotees”; 
Trexler, Public Life, p. 498. 

45 Schimmelpfennig, Die Zeremonienbücher der römischen Kurie im Mittelalter, p. 188. 

46 Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, pp. 5-57, and Twyman, Papal Ceremonial, pp. 
108—44. discuss these earlier coronations. 

47 Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon 
ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, p. 282. 
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were tossed from the windows of the palace Sancte Martine. This route 
“formed the one direct link between the two great Christian sanctuar- 
ies, and it became the most important route across the overall area of 
medieval Rome, trod by all pilgrims and followed by papal processions 
throughout the Middle Ages. Hence, it’s the name Via del Papa for what 
is now the Via del Governo Vecchio for a large stretch in town, and Via 
Maor for what is now Via San Giovanni, running from the Coliseum to 
the papal palace.” 

Once the ceremony reached the Lateran, a rite signaling the pope’s 
taking possession of Rome’s cathedral took place; it included the cer- 
emony of the “bedunged seat" (Sedes Stercorata).'°° The pope humbled 
himself by sitting in the ill-named chair after cardinals pronounced 
a quote from 1 Samuel 2:8: “God raises up the poor from the dust; 
he lifts the needy from the ash [the Latin translates as dung] heap, to 
make them sit with princes, and inherit a seat of honor”! Following 
this rite, the pope, standing next to his chair, threw three handfuls of 
coins to the crowd and quoted Acts 3:6: “Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have give I thee.”!” 

Stefaneschi repeated the general process for the October 27, 1303 
Roman coronation of Benedict XI." The rite mentions an additional 
distribution of coins that took place after the pope took possession 
of the two chairs of porphyry.* By then, the pope had received and 
returned his papal ferula (crosier) and keys and had moved from the 
right to the left porphyry chair. From his belt hung a purse with twelve 
seals, precious stones, and some musk. Paravicini Bagliani interprets 


!5 Ibid., pp. 283 and 321. 

19 Krautheimer, Rome: Profile of a City 312-1308, p. 248. 

150 See its analysis in Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, pp. 44—5. 

51 “Et postquam papa descendit, sedet in dicta sede marmorea que vocatur ster- 
coraria et veniunt omnes cardinales et honorifice elevant eum, ut vere dicere possit: 
‘suscitat de pulvere egenum, et de stercore erigit pauperum, ut sedeat cum principibus, 
et solium glorie teneat’”; Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen áge à la renaissance: 
De Rome en Avignon ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, pp. 283, 321. For violence during 
this moment of the possession, see Bertelli, The King’s Body, pp. 98-9; and Johannis 
Burckardi, Liber Notarum, Vol. 32, part 1, fasc. 1, pp. 82-3. 

5? “Et idem dominus papa stando iuxta ipsam sedem accipit tres pugillatas denari- 
orum de gremio camerarii et proicit inter populum dicens: ‘Argentum et aurum non 
est mihi, quod autem habeo, hoc tibi do’”; Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du 
moyen âge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, pp. 284 
and 322. 

73 Ibid., p. 273. 

5% Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope's Body, pp. 45-52 discusses this rite. 
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the purse as “the treasure (gazofilacium) that allowed the pope to be 
‘the servant of the poor and of widows'.""?? Before him, Censius in 
his twelfth-century ordo associated the belt with chastity, the purse with 
the papal obligation to sustain the destitute, the twelve seals with the 
Apostles, and musk with 2 Corinthians 2:15: “for we are unto God a 
sweet savour of Christ.” The pope then received the palace officials 
and again threw coins three times to the crowd, quoting 2 Corinthians 
9:9: “He hath dispersed abroad; he hath given to the poor; His righ- 
teousness remaineth for ever.”!”’ 

It is clear that the repetitious character of the triple toss was reminis- 
cent of the Christian blessing linked to the Trinity. Paravicini Bagliani, 
discussing the taking possession of the Lateran, underlines the ceremo- 
ny’s symbolism of papal humility; coronation rituals reminded the pope 
of his human condition and inserted cardinals “into the delicate balance 
of forces that always underlies the relationship between mortality and 
institutional continuity"? In essence, the rite illustrated and symbol- 
ized the humanity of the pope, and the institutional continuity of the 
church embodied in the eternal body of the College of Cardinals. 

Rome was not the sole location that witnessed the distribution of 
alms within the specific setting of the coronation liturgy. Again, like 
pillaging, it followed the papal court. Extra urbe coronations repeated 
the rite. In a chapter focused on the “five tosses of coins in diverse 
locations” (De Lactu Pecunie Quinquies Fienda in Diversis Locis), Stefaneschi 
enumerated the five locations in Lyons where John XXII’s staff threw 
money to the crowd during his coronation ceremony. Stefaneschi did 
not specify when and where the first toss took place, but, without doubt, 
it occurred when the pope left the cathedral. The second distribution 


155 Ibid., p. 47. 

156 “Christi bonus odor sumus Deo." See Twyman, Papal Ceremonial, p. 126. 

157 (23) Et cum ipsa ferula et clavibus accedit ad alteram similem sedem eiusdem 
lapidis et tunc reddit eidem priori tam ferulam quam claves, in qua dum aliquantula 
mora pausat cingitur ab eodem priore zona rubea de serico, in qua dependet bursa 
purpurea, in qua sunt sigilla XII pretiosorum lapidum et muscus, qui siquidem papa illis 
duabus sedibus sic sedere debet ac si videatur inter duos lectos iacere, id est, ut accumbat 
inter principis apostolorum Petri primatum et doctoris gentium Pauli predicationem. 
(24) Et dum sedet in secunda sede recipit omnes officiales palatii ad pedes et postea 
ad osculum. Et deinde ibidem sedens recipit de manu camerarii denarios argenteos et 
proicit eos super populum. Hoc facit tertio dicendo: *Dispersit dedit pauperibus etc." "; 
Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen áge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon ou 
le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, pp. 273—4 and 322-3. 

158 Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope's Body, p. 45. 
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took place at the square fronting Saint-Nizier church, between the 
Saône and Rhone rivers. The third took place at the square where 
Pietro Colonna, cardinal-Deacon of Sant’ Angelo, resided, the fourth 
at the square where the Bishop of Viterbo resided, and the last one 
occurred on his entry into his palace.'? 

The various ordines generally mention the distribution of coins sans 
plus as a symbolic sign of papal charity tying the poverty and humility 
of Christ to the pope. The deeper meaning of the toss appears through 
the words associated with the gesture. The words from Acts 3:6 and 
2 Corinthians 9:9 emphasize the symbolic gift granted by Christ to 
humankind and the literal gift of the pope to his crowd. On the day of 
his coronation, the pope gave what he had; the distribution permitted 
all to partake in Christ’s blessing. 

This gesture of giving ritually closed the cycle initiated by the first 
moment of the Empty See. On the day of his elevation, the pope shared 
his wealth, the wealth of the church, with Christianity. A symbolic 
distribution of coins marked this outcome, but on that day the papal 
ritual also symbolized that he had offered a gift and nothing more was 
to be expected. This symbolic rhetoric of gift giving emphasized the 
give and take and perhaps the pillage; the pillaging was forced charity 
that had taken place over the few days encompassing the death of the 
last pope, the conclave, and the election of the new pope. The papal 
alms then sealed the Empty See and its pillaging, with this last dona- 
tion. The crowd had taken at the death of the last pontiff} the crowd 
had taken at the nomination of the new one. Now, at last, “He” gave 
away willingly. What mobs had once taken by force was now granted 
freely. The more or less carnivalesque reversal that characterized pil- 
laging, a symbol of the liminal quality of the moment, ended with 
the reintegration of order. Pillaging stopped, and charitable donations 
inaugurated the new pope’s rule.!°° 

The pope’s donation had a redeeming quality. The liturgical distri- 
bution acknowledged pillaging and forgave it, and it anticipated and 
appeased further occurrence. Pillaging ended with the coins tossed 


15% Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon 
ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, pp. 300-1. 

! Tt is interesting to note that in early Christianity episcopal practices named the 
purchase of favors to emperor, “blessings” or “eulogies”; MacMullen, Voting about God, 
p. 66. The sums (backshish!) disbursed were often astronomical and one has to wonder 
about the general knowledge of this practice by the crowd at large, and its impact on 
liminal violence. Could it be that mobs were also practicing a form of “blessings”? 
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during the coronation ceremony. It ended with the Empty See. Of 
course, pillaging was more than liturgical participation; it was also a 
form of contest, revenge, and retribution. It made violence of the order 
of things, and it gave power to the disenfranchised. The irony remains 
that pillage and charity blended into each other. It is possible to sug- 
gest that the Empty See legislation envisioned two forms of prevention 
to par interregnum violence. It organized the protection of the church's 
goods and quelled popular pillage with charity. Ecclesiastical authorities 
had made the link between interregna and pillaging and integrated the 
“people” into the rites of the Empty See. The Empty See gave com- 
moners symbolic participation in the transitional process when they, for 
example, accepted the coins that clerics tossed to them. The coronation 
liturgy reasserted the existence of ritual pillaging and elevated it to a 
rite. Like God's grace, the alms granted by the pope were free, and the 
church forgave pillaging. The cycle was completed. 

The liturgical distribution also acknowledged by its geography 
the ubiquity and widespread pillaging of the sede vacante. If not, why 
distribute coins at specific locations? The liturgy of a newly elevated 
pope emphasized sharing and giving with the distribution of alms. 
The value and effect of the gesture did not vary, whether the gesture 
involved immobile or processional liturgy. That is in essence, the purpose 
of liturgy. The symbol was in the gesture. When clerics threw coins, 
the gesture symbolized the church's empathy with the community of 
believers. 

The problem remains that, to display empathy solely, the gesture did 
not need mobility and repetition in so many locations. A single specific 
location, for example, the Lateran Cathedral, could have sufficed to 
mark the symbol. Why so many locations?! The question raised by this 
symbolic and liturgical tautology needs to the addressed. The liturgy 
specifically acknowledged several spaces of *eift-reception." When the 
pope repeated his gesture at several locations, he highlighted symbolic 
charity specifically to the public that resided in these locations: near 
the palatial residences of bishops and cardinals, the same locations in 
the Borgo where mobs sacked ecclesiastical goods. 


161 Early practice suggests fixed location. The Liber Pontificalis life of Pope Hadrian 
IL, for example, mentions distribution at the Lateran, “Others had seen him celebrat- 
ing mass with the apostolic insignia, a number had seen him disbursing gold coins 
in the Lateran basilicas in the apostolic fashion, and many had beheld him with the 
pontifical pallium"; The Lives of the Ninth-Century Popes, p. 261. 
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A last element of the coronation liturgy may have also hinted at 
ritual pillaging. Susan Twyman has discussed twelfth-century papal 
ceremonies in Rome and most specifically the papal adventus (entry) into 
the city. She stumbles on what she considers an oddity in Censius’s ordo. 
Censius, a canon of the Chapter of Sta. Maria Maggiore, and later 
Pope Clement IITs chamberlain, was himself elected pope in 1216, and 
ruled as Honorius III until his death in 1227.'? Censius’s ordo accredited 
the liturgy of advent for receiving a pope elected outside of Rome, 
whether he was consecrated or not. Incidentally, Twyman's focus on 
papal accession and papal advent underscores the common occurrence 
of extra urbe papal election.'? If unconsecrated, consecration at Saint 
Peter would follow the pope’s adventus on the following Sunday. The 
key coronation rite was, as previously described, the taking possession 
of the Lateran.!% If the newly elected pope entered the city near the 
Lateran, his attendant brought him directly to the sedes stercorata and 
the rite proceeded. If he entered on the opposite side of town near 
Saint Peter and the Borgo, he then had to wait the following day before 
traveling through town to the Lateran.’™ 

The delay baffles Susan Twyman, and is what she considers liturgical 
change. She highlights J. Traegger’s suggestion “that the pope imitated 
the customs of antiquity observed for a military adventus, when the 
victorious emperor or general remained outside the city overnight and 
entered in procession the following day” to explain the discrepancy.'° 
She explains the entry delay in Rome as that of a pope who had not 
been elected on the city’s ground. However, could ritual pillaging 
explain the delay? The city and the Via del Papa needed to be secured 
from the mob before the pope could cross the town. After all, a pope 
elected outside Rome and entering it for the first time had earned his 
ritual pillaging. Perhaps the delay focused on securing the papal route 
from pillagers. 

Iconographic depiction may also allude to the bond that tied char- 
ity and pillage. Prophetic and eschatological treatises of the Middle 
Ages offer a rich body of documentary and iconographic evidence 


162 Twyman, Papal Ceremonial, p. 30. 

1 Thid., pp. 139-44. 

16 Readers interested by imperial coronations in Rome will find a font of informa- 
tion in, Fiorani, Riti, especially on pp. 73-91 where the imperial Coronatio Romana is 
discussed. 

16 Twyman, Papal Ceremonial, pp. 104-8. 

166 Thid., p. 107. 
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regarding the papacy; they are usually of Joachimite (Joachim of 
Fiore, 1135-1202) influence and stress the church’s leadership or lack 
thereof.” Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski and Hélène Millet have elabo- 
rated on the impact of the Schism on the eschatological movement. As 
biblical texts were expurgated to foretell the second coming, one text 
of the New Testament, 2 Thessalonians 2:3, “Let no man deceive you 
by any means: for that day shall not come, except there come a falling 
away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition,” was 
interpreted as announcing a schism before the arrival of Antichrist. ^? 
Antipope and Antichrist were somewhat tied, and discussions of Anti- 
christ usually coincided with discussions of antipopes. Various Vaticinia 
de summis pontificibus and other pseudo-Joachimite literature recorded 
eschatological expectation and prophecies concerning several spurious 
popes leading to an angelic one.!® 

In her book, Paola Guerrini has addressed the iconography of late 
medieval prophecies and chosen to examine several Italian manuscripts 
ranging from the fourteenth to fifteenth century. One of them, a laticinia 
of the Biblioteca Angelica in Rome, recorded and illustrated prophecies 
uttered on February 2, 1465.'? After describing the death of a pope 
on its first folio, the mystic mentioned the election of a new one. A 


167 Regarding Joachim of Fiore (circa 1135-1202) see, Grundmann, Studien über 
Joachim von Floris; Reeves, The Influence of Prophecy in the Later Middle Ages; Reeves and 
Hirsch-Reich, The Figurae of Joachim of Fiore; West, Joachim of Fiore; Reeves, Joachim of 
Fiore and the Prophetic Future; Reeves and Ann, Prophecy and Millenarianism; McGinn, The 
Calabrian Abbot; Lee and Reeves, Western Mediterranean Prophecy; Reeves, The Prophetic 
Sense; Gould and Reeves, Joachim of Fiore; Lerner, The Feast of Saint Abraham, and Honée, 
Joachim of Fiore: The Development of his Life and the Genesis of his Works and 
Doctrines.’ 

168 Smoller, History, Prophecy, and the Stars, p. 87. 

1 Regarding prophecies and the Schism, see, in addition to the above-mentioned 
research on Joachim de Fiori, Guerrini, Propaganda politica e profezie figurate nel tardo 
Medioevo; Smoller, History, Prophecy, and the Stars, pp. 85-101, which includes a thorough 
summary and bibliography. Amongst the most pertinent treatment, see the papers of 
a volume dedicated to medieval and early-modern prophecies of the Mélanges de l'école 
française de Rome: Moyen-áge, temps modernes 102, no. 2 (1990), offering views on prophe- 
cies and the French obedience; and Rusconi, Lattesa della fine, covering Italy. Hélène 
Millet has devoted a volume to prophecies during the Schism; see Millet, Z libro delle 
immagini dei papi: Storia di un testo profetico medievale. And, Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski is 
the latest addition to this scholarship with Poets, Saints, and Visionaries of the Great Schism, 
1378-1417. She already published an article dealing with Schism and prophecies in 
‘Constance de Rabastens: Politics and Visionary,’ pp. 147-67. 

170 Guerrini, Propaganda politica, pp. 65-83 for the analysis of the document, pp. 
93-117 for the transcription and translation of the prophecy, and figures 97-125 for 
its illustration. The manuscript rests at Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, ms. 1146. 
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sole illustration describes the papal death and subsequent election in 
a cartoon-style drawing. The perspective is that of an outside viewer 
looking inside a room where a first character, a cleric, witnessed the 
death of a pope. The pope lies in front of an altar; his white hair is 
tonsured, and he wears a white beard; he holds a book in his left hand 
and keys (the keys of Saint Peter) in his right. Next to the dead pope 
sits another pope, recognizable by a scroll in his left hand and keys 
in his right. His features are similar to that of the dead man. He sits 
propped up, supported by a kneeling cleric who hands him a scroll. ‘The 
author then drew the same character walking out of the room holding 
the scroll and keys. The caption indicates that the ills of this world will 
eventually be judged: faith, hope, and charity will be restored as pride 
and evil are banished.!! The new true pope is portent of reform for 
a better world. 

The next drawing portrays a cardinal receiving the news that he 
has been elected. The perspective is that of inside a church: a cleric 
stepping through a doorway on the left side of the frame and walks 
toward a cardinal who is praying in a small chapel. The movement 
of the entering cleric raises the attention of the cardinal and pulls 
him away from his prayer book. A priest officiates in the nave of the 
church. His positioning, with his back turned away from the onlooker, 
suggests that he is consecrating the host. A cartoon-styled bubble, on 
top of the officiating priest, reads “oculi domini super iustos et aures 
eius ad preces eorum," and the same words are repeated on the pages 
of the cardinal’s open prayer book.'” This selection from Psalm 23, 
verse 15 “The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their cry,” reflects the caption of the illustration that 
indicates the coming of the “Lord”; a sign appears in the sky, and 
entering through the door, He scares away the robber. He recognizes 
his flock, which He has redeemed with cross and blood. His coming 
will reinstate justice. ^? 


1! The caption reads: “Deo placente data antiquis potestate in fratres meos ope- 
rante, sum in opprobrium conculcatus et in cinerem redactus. Fidem, spem, caritatem 
consueui, tempestas eiusdem demersit in puluerem. Constanter in eos superbiam 
inducit tirannum me fecit et abhominabilem. Coram tribunali in iudicio apparebo 
pro cunctis”; ibid., figure 97. 

7? Ibid., p. 67, and figure 98. 

173 [t reads: “Signum in celo apparet. Intrat per hostium, furem fugat; ego cognosco 
oves meas, per crucem et sanguinem redemi eas et perdam maliciam et iniquitatem 
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To follow this allegory of the death of a pope and of the election of 
a good shepherd and pope, the author of the Vaticinia chose the topic of 
charity and gift giving. A drawing depicts four characters, ecclesiastics 
by their garbs, on the staircase of a palace. The caption reads, “Char- 
ity is inherent in nobility; he who is highly noble is generous with the 
just and the sinners, and he who possesses charity remains in God and 
God always with him. The chosen noble shepherd dispenses well that 
which has been entrusted to him. Where there is nobility, there is also 
charity and generosity." "* 

Under such a caption, audiences might expect to see the picture of 
a pope, or the noble shepherd, distributing gifts of coins to his atten- 
dance. The presence of the papal's almoner tossing coins to a cheering 
crowd of onlookers was, as seen previously, a common occurrence in 
any papal city and during the pope's travels; it was a frequent reminder 
of papal charity? However, the illustration is ambiguous and does not 
match the topic. The illustrator drew four clerics, in descending order, 
one on each step of a large staircase, who were passing various objects 
down to each other. A first cleric, standing under a portico on top of 
the staircase, holds in his hands a large object in the form of a chalice, 
or pedestal. ‘The object seems to be destined to the only character that 
is actually striding up the stairs, on the first step. Another character, 
on the second step, is walking away while holding something resem- 
bling a small vase, and a third character at eye-level of the “giver” 
also holds an unidentified object that he recently received from the 
“giver.” Paola Guerrini chooses to simplify the meaning of the illustra- 
tion; for her the four clerics are distributing alms on the staircase of a 
quattrocentesco palace, and they represent charity, a literary topos of the 
papal advent.'? Still, in this case, it is necessary to recontextualize this 
illustration of charity. 

However, Paola Guerrini's analysis of the picture is at odds with the 
topic discussed. The reasons for rewriting her interpretation of this 


eorum et disperdam eos de terra uiuencium et per alienigenas rehedificabo, ut non 
dominentur superbi. Ego dominus"; ibid., pp. 94—5, and figure 98. 

174 [t reads “nobilitas fert Karitatem, summus nobilis pluit super iustos et peccatores 
et qui habet karitatem in deo manet et deus semper cum eo. Nobilis pastor electus 
sibi comissum bene dispensat, ubi nobilitas ibi caritas et largitas"; ibid., pp. 96-7, and 
figure 99. : 

75 On papal charity see, Hayez, ‘A la cour pontificale d'Urbain V, pp. 15-24; Le 
Blévec, La part du pauvre; and Weiß, Die Versorgung des päpstlichen Hofes. 

U9 Guerrini, Propaganda politica, p. 67. 
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drawing are many. The drawing does not directly illustrate papal char- 
ity. It seems odd, for example, that clerics would “toss” objects rather 
than coins to the attending audience, and the setting of the drawing is 
disconcerting. Because the text closely associated charity with the recent 
elevation of a pope, it is highly probable that this illustration depicts, as 
charity, the traditional sacking of the cell of the conclave by clerics. 

The rebuttal of Guerrini’s assumption concerns the trappings of 
papal charity. The illustration does not identify a clear hierarchy of 
donor and receivers; the location of the distribution is itself questionable, 
as is the form of the donation. One of the most disconcerting character- 
istics of the illustration is the absence of any visual clue distinguishing 
a power structure between donor and receivers. The fact that the four 
receiving-characters are dressed identically makes it difficult to get a 
sense of hierarchy. There is no symbolic identifier of a pope (contrary 
to the previous illustrations), or of a papal almoner, underlining his 
capacity of “donor,” and nothing identifies the character on top of the 
stairs, the supposed “giver,” as being of higher rank, or for that matter 
as wielding the authority to give these objects away. No audience or 
public of some sort seems to be witnessing this act of charity. 

As seen previously, papal charity, especially when linked to the pope’s 
recent elevation, was usually public and specifically localized. Ceremo- 
nial books marked and highlighted specific spaces for papal electoral 
charity. The mystic’s depiction de-normalizes the setting of the act of 
charity. The practice of charity in the Middle Ages was usually located 
within specific, usually public spaces, the halls, alms-houses, the front 
yard of a church, or in a last instance, the street." The papal almoners 
usually tossed (iactando et proiciendo) coins to the crowd.!” 

The distribution of alms fills the folios of the Vatican Introitus et 
Exitus, the Apostolic Chamber's registers of income and expenses. '? 
Bernard Guillemain and, most recently Daniel Le Blévec, have discussed 


17 On the space of ritual charity, see Cole, ‘Ritual Charity and Royal Children,’ 
pp. 221-43. 

7? For example, Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: 
De Rome en Avignon ou le cérémonial de jacques Stefaneschi, p. 282, “(3) Processionaliter 
autem procedit, a scalis beati Petri postquam equitaverit, usque ad dictam sedem 
stercorariam, per viam sacram seu pape, et fiunt in eodem loco equitationis post eum 
per senescallum vel alium ter missilia seu iactus pecunie"; repeated for the Roman 
coronation on p. 320. 

1% See Schafer, Die Ausgaben der apostolischen Kammer unter Benedikt XII, Klemens VI und 
Innocenz VI, p. 190. 
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exhaustively the distribution of alms, alms-houses, and the Pignotte, the 
official papal almonry of the fourteenth century.'® Distributions took 
place secretly at the discretion of the secret almoner, publicly during 
the pope’s coronation ceremony, and during his travels when the pope 
entered or exited a locale. Public donations also took place on holy 
days. As seen earlier in various registers, the public donation on the 
passage of the papal cortege is usually accompanied by the descrip- 
tive “throwing.” In other cases, the donations are just recorded. For 
example, a scribe of the Apostolic Chamber recorded that on Easter 
1375, distribution of alms amounted to some 880 florins. Almoners 
distributed 680 florins to the religious and charitable establishments 
of Avignon, and they gave 200 florins to the indigents of the city and 
its hospitals.'*! 

The illustration of the Vaticima depicts four individuals casually pass- 
ing down various objects in an indefinite location. The picture, along 
with its accompanying caption, suggests that the four clerics are acting 
single-mindedly on the “generosity” of the recently elected pope. It is 
highly possible that this image, like the first folio’s illustration of a papal 
death and election, represents a sequence of events in a single page. 
The four clerics could represent the same individual making several trips 
inside the palace to retrieve several objects. If this alternate reading is 
accepted, the notion of charity is again perplexing. 

Drawing from contextual information, it could be that the illustration 
of the Vaticinia, representing a palace’s entrance portico, envisioned 
the space of charity—if the distribution of alms was clearly identifi- 
able in the illustration. Tossing coins seems feasible, but the occasional 
distribution of objects outside a palace’s portico seems far-fetched, if 
not unheard of. One also wonders where the public witnessing the act 
in the drawing is. A narrative of the life of Pope Hadrian II, elected 
in 867, clearly delineated the “public” trappings of the papal charity. 
Various individuals foretold Hadrian’s election. In the various visions, 
the pope was “reclining on the apostolic throne with the pallium drawn 
over his shoulders, others had seen him celebrating mass with the 
apostolic insignia, a number had seen him disbursing gold coins in the Lateran 


180 Guillemain, La cour pontificale, pp. 39, 45-6, 51, 64, 320, 327, 358, 394, 409-17, 
439, 441, 443, 448, 478, 481, 527, 528, 530, 531, 556-8, 575, and 723; and Le Blévec, 
La part du pauvre. 

181 Schafer, Die Ausgaben der apostolischen Kammer unter den Päpsten Urban V und Gregor 
XI, p. 582. 
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basilicas in the apostolic fashion [my italics], and many had beheld him 
with the pontifical pallium mounted on the horse which holy Pope 
Nicholas had ridden for going to Saint Peter"? In short, evidence 
separated by centuries shows that papal charity was essentially public 
and localized spatially, in his basilica during the Holy Offices or dur- 
ing the pope's travels. The Vaticinia’s “praise of charity” offers a highly 
unconventional alternative view. In good eschatological fashion, and 
to emphasize the demons of his time, the illustrator of the Vaticinia 
opted to represent as charity the sacking of the conclave’s cells after a 
papal election, with a several individuals helping themselves to various 
objects kept inside a palace. 

If we consider that the illustration and captions of the Biblioteca 
Angelica’s Vaticinia represent indeed the sacking of the conclave’s cell, 
then one can note that charity and moral nobility are reversed, a sign 
of the liminal quality of the papal interregnum. The mystic used a 
language that combines personal wealth with charity and nobility of 
character, material, and ideological charity in his description of a good 
pope. A good shepherd gave away alms, what God and people had 
entrusted to him, and the act ennobled him. The mystic’s good pope 
spent and redistributed the wealth entrusted to him. The pope did not 
possess or own personally, but safeguarded, supervised, and expanded 
the possessions of the church. The illustration emphasizes symbolically 
that the church’s wealth does not lie in material possession but, on the 
contrary, in dispensing charity.'™ 

A good pope shared the material wealth of the church, because the 
“real” papal wealth and the real wealth of the church, was his and its 
utmost nobility. Hence, wealth was defined as an abstract emotional 
quality, a nobility of character that entailed compassion and sharing with 
others goods belonging to all. The wealth of the church did not belong 
to the church, but rather the contrary, and at least for the visionary, 
it belonged to all. He dreamed of a utopian communal society based 
on the equal distribution of goods. Following this logic, the Christian 
people could legitimately claim all material possessions of the pope 


192 The Lives of the Ninth-Century Popes, p. 261. 

153 The insistence on the material poverty of the Church is again an old topos. The 
Church’s wealth attracted satire and criticism, as did the venality of the papal court; 
see Yunk, The Lineage of Lady Meed, especially Chapter III, Roma Vorax Caput: Venal- 
ity-Satire, Papal Rome, and the Clergy. My thanks to Thomas Izbicki who pointed 
out this work to me. 
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and the church because it belonged to all. The language absolutely 
warranted pilfering the papal goods. 

It seems that the utterance and illustrations of the mystic constructed 
electoral pillaging as a legitimate form of charity, disengaged from 
simple pillaging. He assumed that, regardless of the pope’s will to give 
and disperse goods, the forced exaction of material wealth did not 
diminish the real wealth of the church that lay in its nobility, in its 
willingness to share material wealth. Incidentally, the same reasoning 
applied to the looting of any highly ranked ecclesiastic because eccle- 
siastical ranking was “noble” wealth enough. 

In summary, this “mystical” iconography actually corroborates the 
exactions that took place after a papal election. The dating of this spe- 
cific Vaticima, 1465, corresponds with the actual sacking of the conclave 
cells that was by that date well established. (Incidentally, a pope had 
been elected in August 1464, and the author may have witnessed the 
sacking.) As we will see later, one of the last decrees of the Council of 
Constance, “De non spoliando eligendum in Papatu” acknowledged 
the existence of electoral pillaging; the Vaticimia illustrated it. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE EMPTY SEE AS LIMINAL PHENOMENON 


The aim of this chapter is to provide a better understanding of the 
ecclesiastical transitional process by framing ecclesiastical interregna 
within the anthropological concept of liminality. The approach may 
sound rigid but this methodology leads to a better understanding of 
the mental condition of the perpetrators of violence. In order to grasp 
why people looted and pillaged the goods of the bishops and popes, it 
is necessary to establish the specific periodization of this violence. Vio- 
lence seems to occur during political transition, and the liminal quality 
of the interregnum may explain it. (The word liminal or “in-between,” 
comes from the Latin Amen meaning “threshold.”) 

Cultural anthropology is a convenient and highly appropriate ana- 
lytical tool to make sense of the incidence of civil disturbance and 
violence. The following section outlines the usefulness of applying the 
theoretical models proposed by Arnold van Gennep and Victor ‘Turner 
to the analysis, by taking into consideration the recent criticism it has 
received.’ This section addresses the liminal qualities of the papacy 
itself and of the office of pope, and then the liminal quality of the 
interregnum and its symptomatic violence. According to the defini- 
tions elaborated by anthropologists such as Victor ‘Turner, ecclesiasti- 
cal interregna can be interpreted as liminal stages. Once transitional 
regimes—interregna—are reframed within the liminal, the display 
of behaviors breaking social and cultural ranks, what I label liminal 
violence, within the liminal timeframe is better understood. Rather 
than distinguishing between spontaneous and ritualized forms of vio- 
lence, the following addresses the ritualized spontaneous, an oxymoron 
allowed by liminality when tradition and spontaneousness feed on each 


! See for example, Walker Bynum, ‘Women’s Stories,’ pp. 105-25; Koziol, Beg- 
ging Pardon and Favor, p. 316; Buc, The Dangers of Ritual; and Koziol, “The Dangers of 
Polemic,’ pp. 367-88. 
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other. Actors entered liminal “time” substituting chaos for order and 
“misrule” for rule.’ 

Rather than discussing liminality, Empty See, and the transition of 
political authority abstractly, two examples briefly mentioned earlier illus- 
trate this point and effectively frame the medieval period. The election 
of Damasus (366—384) and the decree issued from the second Council 
of Lyons (1274) “On Election and the Power of the Elected Person” 
surrounded the Middle Ages chronologically and can be read with an 
emphasis on cultural-anthropological values. Each example illustrates 
violence against persons and property during political transition. 

Most recently, Edward Muir published what can be considered a text- 
book dedicated to historical anthropology and highlighting the various 
models of analysis available to historians and conversely historicizing 
anthropology. His discussion of the regime of political transition is à 
propos with the purpose of this chapter. Addressing ritual and monarchi- 
cal interregna in Ritual in Early Modern Europe, Muir states: 


The problem of timing the transfer of power became the crucial ceremo- 
nial problem of enacted rites, and the liminal period of the interregnum 
could be as fraught with dangers for the institution of monarchy as entries 
were for cities. A cluster of enacting rites of passage framed interregna 
and made royal successions possible. 


In this passage, Muir highlights the essential characteristic of the death 
of a “prince.” The power vacuum engendered by death propelled the 
community into a period that anthropologists have labeled “liminal,” 
a time that Muir suggests is characterized by danger and potential for 
radical change. The encyclopedic nature of his research permits him to 
survey a wide array of practice that helps to frame interregna, whether 
secular or religious. He states further: 


Since liminal moments are separated from normal times, they provide 
an abnormal experience of a world without social structure or one in 
which the usual structures are turned upside down [...]. During liminal 
phases in European rites of passage, loyal subjects stripped their new 
king of his rich robes, good Christians looted the dead pope’s palace, 
and old lechers kissed the virginal young bride. Most often these brief 
moments of social inversion helped to enforce the usual rules of normal 
life in which subjects deferred to kings, revered the pope, and respected 


2 See Zemon Davis in “The Reasons of Misrule’ and “The Rites of Violence,’ in 
Society and Culture in Early Modern France, pp. 97-123 and 152-87. 
* Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, p. 248. 
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virgins, but the very experience of the liminal suggests the possibility of 
alternatives. Although rituals often appear to be conservative, preserv- 
ing the most ancient traditions of a society, through liminality they also 
make change possible and can even become the instrument of dramatic 
social reform.* 


Political transitions are periods of instability in which power is fluid 
and voices usually silent are heard. Liminality affects moment, people, 
actions, and objects; it is possible that pillaging was prevalent at the 
death of prelates because their death initiated liminal moments that 
brought a certain element of confusion and with it a license for un- 
conventional behavior. Ordinariness and routine were temporarily 
suspended. 

The Catholic Church understood that ecclesiastical transitions were 
prone to a challenge of the status quo. Ceremonials and liturgy con- 
trolled transitional fluidity, and regulations maintained the overall bal- 
ance of the institution. Customs ordering the liturgy and governance 
of the papal interregna facilitated the transition between popes. Inter- 
regna legislation anticipated the appearance of disruption and took the 
mandatory steps to prevent them from maturing into open contestation 
or governmental changes. Of course, directives emanated from the 
dominant class; the ones who controlled the political process formulated 
legislation. Still, interregna legislation heeded to the governed class, by, 
for example, allowing the viewing of a corpse, even if only to assuage 
any perceived threats to status quo. 

Cross-cultural understandings of ritual have informed studies of 
medieval Catholic liturgy. The development of the church as an insti- 
tution can also be explored from the perspective of the dynamics of 
liminality? When analyzing historical process, Victor Turner called on 
anthropologists to pay attention to the religious politics of the Middle 
Ages. He stated, “Some day anthropologists should turn their full atten- 
tion to the often splendidly documented domain of medieval religious 
politics, where they would be able to follow political processes over time 
in some detail for centuries."? Here, a medievalist turns her attention 
to the domain of anthropology, well aware of some of the criticism 
that Turner himself has received from medieval historians. 


+ Ibid., p. 20. 
? See Rappaport, Ritual and Religion, for a recent example dealing with liturgy. 
9 Turner, The Ritual Process, p. 150. 
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Victor Turner developed his theory of “liminality” in several phases.’ 
Arnold van Gennep originally coined the term liminal and used it to 
describe the neutral “in-between” (limen) phase dividing his organization 
of rites of passage (separation, liminality, and reintegration). For van 
Gennep, liminality is most obvious in life-cycle manifestations of rites 
of passage (birth and death, for example).? Victor Turner strengthened 
van Gennep’s idea by emphasizing the psychological disorientation, or 
the mentality crisis that can characterize this transitional phase. ‘Turner’s 
analysis adapted van Gennep and made his life stages and rites of pas- 
sage more adaptable to institutional development. 

When analyzing the “social dramas,” or social tensions and conflicts, 
of Northwestern Zambia, ‘Turner suggests a four-phased process: breach 
of regular norm, crisis, adjustive and redressive action, and reintegra- 
tion.’ He suggests that the inversions associated with liminality shape and 
support the social order. ‘Turner adapts van Gennep’s tripartite division 
of rites of passage for his four-staged social drama. ‘Turner assigns crisis 
to the second stage. Crisis is the characteristic of liminality because crisis 
is a threshold between social processes. In later works, ‘Turner finds that 
the liminal phase is the critical element in the social work of ritual. As 
Catherine Bell explains, “Turner recast [van Gennep’s] sequence into 
a more fundamental dialectic between the social order (structure) and 
a period of social disorder and liminality (antistructure) that he termed 
communitas. Rituals, he argued, affirm the social order while facilitat- 
ing disordered inversions of that order: Through such inversions, the 
original order is simultaneously legitimated and modified.” 1° 

For the purpose of this work, I propose to expand the definition of 
liminal to Turner's third stage, to what he labels adjustive and redressive 
actions. Although this study complies with Turner's association of the 
second stage, crisis, with the liminal, I suggest that liminal violence 
is a continuation of the crisis process aimed at redressing the social 
order before the reintegration of norms. Liminal violence becomes 
characteristic of Turner's third stage. Liminal violence, interregna pil- 


7 A convenient summary is found for example in Deflem, ‘Ritual, Anti-Structure, 
and Religion,’ pp. 1-25; and Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions, pp. 39-42. 

* Van Gennep, The Rites of Passage. Summaries of his work appear in Muir, Ritual 
in Early Modern Europe, 19, and in Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions, pp. 95 and 
101-2. 

> Turner, Dramas, Fields and Metaphors, especially pp. 38-9. 

10 Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions, pp. 39-40; Turner, The Forest of Symbol, and 
The Ritual Process. 
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laging, for example, corrects, or redresses, a process that is viewed by 
the actors as thwarted. Hence, I propose that Turner's adjustive and 
redressive actions are also characterized by liminal actions: liminal 
violence. ‘This characterization may be more adaptable to institutional 
evolution than to human rites of passage that have a clear-cut separa- 
tion between stages. 

Victor Turner found that liminal periods are characterized by a 
fixation on death and pollution (what is unclean and taboo). In this 
stage, seclusion and loss mark the liminal subject. Ritually demarcated 
stages of liminality, or periods of liminality, are concerned with social- 
structural cycles or with crises in social processes. These stages may not 
only create calendrical, meteorological, and biological transitions, but 
the social sense of cycle and process as well." Liminal violence is con- 
cerned with crises in social processes, and it aims at correcting them. 

Although Bobby C. Alexander, following Turner, emphasizes the 
transformative capacity of liminal phenomena," perhaps it is more 
accurate to observe that the invocation of the symbolism of liminality 
interprets crisis as part of a process, that 1s, as a stage of disorder that 
can be naturally followed by a new order. In this way, liminal moments 
in history are those in which a community constructs a passage out of 
the raw chaos of institutional vacuum, conflict, or dysfunction. The 
death of a pope suits this definition remarkably well. Any Empty See, 
regardless of its time and location, propels the ecclesiastical institution 
into liminality because, during that moment, a community (in this 
case the church) passes from one stage of leadership to another, from 
a breakdown of norms into a crisis. 

The medieval construction of the dual nature of the papacy rein- 
forced the constant dialectic between finite and infinite, and, as such, 
projected it into liminality. * The pope, like Christ, was the threshold 
(the liminal subject) between the infinite God and finite humanity. If 
the papacy itself belonged to the “in-between” (the “liminal” in the 
language of anthropologists) it can be argued that the papal inter- 
regnum was at the core of the liminal effect, leading to the nexus of 
the “liminal.” Christianity allows only few changes in the ecclesiastical 
institution, which is enduring, but allows changes in the person of 


! Turner, ‘Variations on a Theme of Liminality pp. 36-52. For further discussion 
of liminality see Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, pp. 248-61. 

? Alexander, Victor Turner Revisited, pp. 17 and 31-67. 

5 As identified by Paravicini Bagliani in The Pope's Body. 
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the pope, who is human, mortal, limited, and replaceable. Thus, the 
moment suspended between one pope and the next allows transforma- 
tion and renewal of the church, to a certain extent, in the variations 
of the personal characteristics of the pope, while the papal institution 
maintains its purpose and position. 

This constant dialectic between the finite and infinite was put to 
the test once the pope died. Without stating it openly, Peter Burke, in 
a recent essay entitled “Sacred Rulers, Royal Priests: Rituals of the 
Early Modern Popes,” seized the ambiguous, liminal construction of 
the papacy itself. Discussing the complex relationship between symbols 
and power, he states, “This relationship is unusually complex in the 
case of the popes because they were such ambiguous, amphibious 
creatures, not really flesh or fish, princes or priests, but on the border 
of some of the main categories of their culture.”'* Symbols and power 
finite and infinite meet in Jacques de Vitry’s famous description of 
Pope Innocent III's corpse, a fitting example of a liminal subject. As 
Innocent’s body lay in Perugia’s cathedral, the head of the church, 
who had wielded so much power in his life and polarized the attention 
of European leaders, disappeared behind his human shell. Innocent’s 
body was naked, decomposing (it smelled, fetidum), and abandoned by 
all. Jacques de Vitry’s description hints well enough at death, pollution, 
seclusion, and loss: all liminal characteristics displayed by the pope’s 
dead body.? The pope’s corpse projected into liminality because of its 
betwixtness. The body as object and entity epitomized the dual nature 
of the papacy.'® Like Christ, it was fully human, albeit dead, naked, 
adulterated, and abandoned, and like the ecclesiastical institution, it 
symbolized eternity." 


# Burke, The Historical Anthropology of Early Modern Italy, p. 168. 

5 His body had been stripped overnight of his precious clothing, “quem de nocte 
quidam furtive vestimentis preciosis, cum quibus scilicet sepeliendus erat, spoliaverunt; 
corpus autem eius fere nudum et fetidum in ecclesia relinquerunt”; Vitry, Lettres de 
Jacques de Vitry, p. 73. It is discussed in Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, pp. xv, 122; 
and in ‘Rileggendo i testi sulla “nudità del papa” pp. 105-9. 

16 This duality is the central discourse of Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body. 

7 Using the same example of the naked body of Innocent III Paravicini Bagliani 
suggests that like a pope’s corpse in its nakedness and abandonment, pillaging epito- 
mized the dual nature of the papacy. When the pope’s corpse lay naked and unat- 
tended until his funeral, the abandonment was meant to underline his humanity in 
opposition to the eternity of the church-institution; Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, 
pp. xv and 122-31. 
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Some of the popes understood their own “living” dialectic and liminal 
placement. For example, through his actions and words, the Avignonese 
pope Urban V (1362-1371), demonstrated his understanding of the dual 
nature of his office.'? The dying pope asked to be displayed in public at 
his brother’s house (Anglic Grimoard, then current bishop of Avignon). 
He ordered that the gates of the Episcopal palace be opened for all 
to witness. In his own words, he wanted “to show that the papacy 1s 
immortal even if the pope dies” and “how popes know to die.” 

Because of the specific character of the office, the death of a pope 
can be viewed as a social drama. Papal vacancies, as liminal moments, 
allowed for challenges to the papal authority and leadership. The 
challenges issued from various sides. As seen in the previous chapter, 
ecclesiastic liturgical and ceremonial books that dealt with the death 
of the pope promoted ecclesiastical leadership as a temporary substi- 
tute for papal authority. The camerlengo and the cardinals were papal 
replacements in liturgical and temporal functions." 

The Empty See also allowed lay governments, and most often the 
inhabitants of the city where the pope had died, to negotiate politi- 
cal or temporal authority now that the See was vacant. Roman papal 
vacancies, for example, were orchestrated in two phases.?' One phase 
of procedures dealt with the temporal administration of the pope’s 
city, while the other phase of rites ordered the deceased pope’s funeral 
and forthcoming conclave.” Laurie Nussdorfer has characterized the 


18 This topic is the subject of Paravicini Bagliani, The Popes’ Body. 

1% Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 1, p. 393; Magnan, Histoire du Bienheureux 
Urban V, pp. 468-9; and Chaillan, Le Bienheureux Urbain V, p. 203. 

? As seen previously, François de Conzié’s funerary ordo, the first funerary ceremo- 
nial of its kind, counted the pope’s agony as the initiating moment of the vacant See 
and gave cardinals liturgical supremacy. They prayed for the dying pope, went to his 
bedside, and heard his profession of faith and revocation of eventual errors. Then, 
once the pope was dead, de Conzié's detailed and delineated the administration of 
the church sede vacante. The camerlengo (camerarius pape), 1n this case the ordo’s author, 
and the various chamberlains (cubicular) took control. While chamberlains washed, 
readied, and dressed the pope’s body, the camerlengo locked away valuable goods 
(silver and gold wares), bullion, jewelry, liturgical books, and ornaments in coffers or 
safe-rooms that he locked and sealed (holding on to the keys). In addition, he ordered 
closing down and securing all gates of the palace, allowing only one passage to remain 
open for communication; Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renais- 
sance: Les textes avignonnais jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, Vol. 1, pp. 47-61, and 
262-335, for the papal funerals. 

2! | discussed Avignon’s vacancies in ‘Castrum Doloris, pp. 245-77. 

? Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: Les textes avignonnais 
jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, Vol. 1, pp. 50-2. 
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temporal administration of the early modern Roman interregnum as 
a period of reversal, with carnivalesque qualities of alternative and 
reversed government.” These qualities are akin to the traditional defi- 
nition of liminality, or inversion of social order. When the territorial 
prince of Rome died, a power vacuum occurred. ‘Two contenders, 
usually dismissed during a pope’s rule, emerged: the people of Rome 
acting through their civic associations, and the cardinals. The Tiber 
River separated them spatially. Civic magistrates held the Capitoline 
hill, and cardinals held the Vatican Palace. Capitoline public councils 
were held, issuing a series of edicts aimed at maintaining order, pro- 
ceeding with judgments, policing the city’s streets, and guarding the 
Vatican. The cardinals regularly annulled those edicts, contending that 
government should continue as in sede plena, as though the pope still 
ruled.** This ritualized antagonism usually ended when the two sides 
finally worked through their differences.” Papal leadership in the city 
did not always emerge unscathed and was revitalized after each new 
election, whether in the medieval or early modern period. 

The model presented by the concept of liminality allows us to con- 
strue the Empty See as a fixed institutional challenge that usually ended 
up strengthening the institutions of the church and the pope. The vari- 
ous “ritualized” functions of the Empty See facilitated the transition 
between one papal government and the next. Liminality and liminal 
violence was part of a social process intended to correct the moment 
of “crisis” and facilitate reintegration. Liminal violence allowed factions 
to claim power temporarily and, in the traditional definition of political 
ritual, offered consensus with the challenge. Although Catherine Bell 
has addressed the elasticity of political rites, she agrees that political 
rituals were still constructed and displayed, and that they promoted the 
power of institutions and political constituencies. 

The issue with the institutional modeling of the Empty See is that 
it took into consideration only half of the whole. It followed the logic 
of the institution, and it responded to the violence as it saw fit, but not 
to the motivation of the actors of the violence. When Claude Rivière 
asked, “What is the purpose of secular rites?” he stated: 


5 Nussdorfer, "The Vacant See,’ p. 176. 
?* Ibid., p. 181; Nussdorfer rightfully recognizes that cardinals took great liberties 
with canon law in this case. 


3 Ibid., pp. 173-81. 
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It could be that instead of contributing to the integration of the overall 
community, they reinforce a specific group which is trying to exercise 
power. Thus some rites appear above all in conflict situations, whether 
they mime hostility in order to get rid of it through catharsis, or dramatize 
and therefore exacerbate antagonisms. 

Just as religious rites tend to justify belief in the sacred and to reinforce 
related behaviour, political secular rites fulfil with regards to the modern 
sacred (i.e. that which could not be challenged in principles, in ideology, 
and in power), important functions of power legitimation of asserting 
a hierarchy of roles, values and priorities, and of moral guidance and 
intensive change which is both playful and mobilizing.?? 


In what follows violence will be associated with its perpetrators arguing 
that looting and sacking identified and legitimized social groups that 
had been progressively eliminated from the political life of the church. 
Most of the next chapter will deal with actual examples of looting and 
pillaging and will keep in mind the chronological evolution of the prac- 
tice. However, it is still necessary to highlight some of the weaknesses 
of this cultural anthropological approach to historical events. 

For most of its violent critics, historical anthropology is accused of 
theorizing, de-contextualizing, or de-historicizing historical moments 
or events. What historical anthropology implies 1s the historicization 
of humans in their entirety; that is, it describes humans’ behavior and 
thoughts: the material, biological, affective, and mental states of humans 
past and present. Historical anthropology also implies that there is a 
human historical process that can be made transparent though the 
definition of models. A series of causes, or simply causation, entails 
consequences that can be predictable to a certain extent. Historical 
anthropology also assumes a certain historical immobilization that 
favors deep, slow moving structures or long-lived phenomena over the 
rapidity of effects of "superficial" events." An example of the latter 
approach is Jacques Le Goff’s characterization of the fourth to eigh- 
teenth centuries as an extended middle ages. For him, deep cultural 
structures remain intact from late antiquity to the industrial revolution, 
regardless of superficial changes. For centuries, Christianity dominated 


© Rivière, ‘A quoi servent les rites séculiers, p. 369. 

7 The leaders of the Annales School of history propagated the concept of histoire 
immobile, some of the best examples are Le Goff, La civilization de l'occident médiéval; Pour 
un autre moyen-áge; and La naissance du purgatoire. 
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as a religion and ideology; the treatment of diseases did not evolve 
much, and cultural illiteracy continued.” 

To the critics of historical anthropology, one can retort that the 
social sciences create models, and social historians simply historicize 
these models or historicize empirical data. ‘The humanity inherent to 
historical processes allows this multidisciplinary approach. It is not 
so farfetched to assume that humankind responds similarly to certain 
stimuli. What changes is not so much how subjects react to events, but 
how commentators analyze their reactions. 

Critics of ritual studies also scoff at its recent implosion to the point 
that most authors discussing rituals cannot offer a straightforward defi- 
nition of what ritual studies are. Historians lack agreement on how to 
define ritual, and the consensus is that polysemy rules. The definition 
is stretched to a point that it is becoming meaningless in its reduction 
ad absurdum. Gerd Althoff, for example, defines ritual so widely that he 
distills its definition to the simplified meaning of repetition. He states, 
for example: 


We talk about rituals when actions, or rather chain of actions, of a 
complex nature are repeated by actors in certain circumstances in the 
same or similar ways, and, if this happens deliberately, with the conscious 
goal of familiarity.” 


Catherine Bell also accentuates diversity to the point of insignifi- 
cance: 


First, a focus on ritual can bring together diverse materials that would 
otherwise have little chance for mutually illuminating juxtaposition and 
conversation. Second, when such diverse materials ave brought together in 
this way, it usually becomes apparent that what is approached as “ritual” 
in each instance is sufficiently varied to defy any single, clear definition. 
Paradoxically, these twin issues seem to entail each other: the rhetoric of 
ritual can bring together, but in so doing ritual itself appears to dissolve 
in nearly chaotic heterogeneity.” 


And, finally, Geoffrey Koziol states most caustically: 


A sure way of knowing that a concept has temporarily outlived its use- 
fulness is that experts begin to polish it off with encyclopedic treatments 
whose smooth-cut surfaces leave no traction for the imagination. So it is 


?* See for example, Le Goff, ‘For an Extended Middle Ages,’ in The Medieval Imagi- 
nation, pp. 18-23. 

? Althoff, ‘The Variability of Rituals in the Middle Ages,’ p. 71. 

3° Bell, ‘Introduction,’ in Medieval and Early Modern Rituals, p. 1. 
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with the study of ritual. At least within anthropology, for reasons quite rel- 
evant to this review, the subject has become more than a little passé.*! 


Koziol also remarks that critics of historical anthropology assume: 


That we presume community [...]. Gommunity is not an assumption we 
begin with, nor is it a simplistic, lazy solution we impose on the society 
by using contemporary ethnological models. Community is the problem. 
Simply because the society was so contentious, order, community, and 
consensus become the problem, not the explanation.” 


Koziol clearly identifies the most pressing issue. He is simultaneously an 
ardent critic and defender of historical anthropology because he points 
to its weaknesses and strengths. Much has to do with assumption and 
dogmatism. Where some think that a deterministic and functionalistic 
approach to ritual is that it creates consensus—and authors look for 
consensus behind ritual action and language—Koziol proposes that 
the language of ritual articulates power and power relations between 
individuals and collectivities. Ritual is not fixed in consensus as defined 
by modern historians, but in the meaning contemporary actors and 
authors assign to the behavior. He proposes that authors interested 
in ritual “are interested in meaning, its production and reproduction” 
and not in consensus.” 

Koziol’s comments bring to the forefront the main issue in the study 
of ritual and history. Bypassing a general antiquarian interest in eth- 
nological behavior, what should interest historians is the way in which 
contemporaries read rituals or behavior in a variety of ways that reflect 
their own set of criteria—and not those of the historians.** Ritual then 
becomes a tool for the study of the communication and display of power 
and authority; consequently, if historical anthropology treats ritual and 
formalized behavior as a form of communication, it can also analyze 
them as a form of miscommunication. 

An author outside the field of the present research has proposed a 
fresh reading of symbols and the production of meaning that echoes 
Koziol’s preoccupation. Emiko Ohnuki-Tierney’s Kamikaze, Cherry 
Blossoms, and Nationalisms: The Militarization of Aesthetics in Japanese His- 
tory focuses on the aesthetic of symbolism in Kamikaze operation 


! Koziol, ‘The Danger of Polemic,’ p. 367. 
? Ibid., p. 383. 
° Ibid., p. 387. 
3t [t is to a certain extent what Buc did in The Dangers of Ritual. 
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and the “deployment of symbol and ritual for political purpose."? 
Her approach is familiar to other cultural historians, but she adds the 
unconventional notion of méconnaissance. She defines the term as “the 
absence of communication that results when people do not share a 
meaning but rather derive different meaning from the same symbols and 
rituals.” She discusses how the Japanese state changed the symbolism 
of the cherry blossom and how the shift was viewed from the ground 
up. The aim of the state was to have its citizenry accept the change in 
symbolism without questioning it. In order to argue that the state kept 
the symbol in its “natural” condition, the author had to historicize a 
historical discontinuity that contemporaries perceived as continuity." 
Her methodology, centered on the modern Japanese state, meets the 
present discussion of the transitional regime of the church. 

In essence, the politics and symbolism of the Empty See addressed 
a discontinuity in the political regime of the church with cultural con- 
tinuity. The interregnum process was elastic enough to the point that 
the Empty See allowed radical behavior to take place, in a period of 
discontinuity, for the continuation of the regime.? The following brings 
form to the connection between transition, liminality, and violence by 
discussing two texts that underscore political fluidity during the papal 
interregnum. The point is to illustrate what Edward Muir calls the “dia- 
lectic of violence,” and liminal violence. To follow with the argument 


3 Ohnuki-Tierney, Kamikaze, Cherry Blossoms. My thanks to my colleague at URI, 
Tim George, who pointed out this work to me. 


A discussion of liminality cannot be complete without addressing Walker Bynum’s 
critique of ‘Turner. Applying Turner’s own “social drama” to her research on medieval 
women and addressing liminal stages’ suspension of rules and its effects on women, she 
concludes that the concept of liminality cannot apply to women because it assumes 
symmetry in reversal. According to Walker Bynum, Turner’s liminal periodization 
reversed the social and cultural high and low for men only. In her examples (female 
saints or aspiring to sainthood), women did not symmetrically reverse gender when in 
the liminal. Women they were when they entered the liminal, and women they remained 
in and after the liminal. The process did not alter them into a new form. By pointing 
to the fact that Turner’s liminality is not universal, she destroyed in large part Turner's 
conceptual approach. But, for this research, liminality when applied to the very mascu- 
line world of political regime and institution, and not to the world of religion strictly 
speaking can still broaden our understanding of particular behavior during particular 
moments. See Walker Bynum, ‘Women’s Stories, Women’s Symbols.’ 

% Muir states in Mad Blood Stirring, “Events followed the inherent dialectic of vio- 
lence, a pattern of stimulus and response which derived its forms of representation 
from the cultural precepts about how to express certain emotions”; Muir, Mad Blood 
Stirring, p. xxiv. 
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presently developed, the examples serve as evidence that Empty Sees 
were catalyst for liminal violence, that is, social disruption with ritualized 
behavior. Liminal violence could be triggered by a perceived or real 
break in leadership, and liminal violence was a correction tool either 
for perceived or actual broken-down social processes. ‘The breakdown 
could be real, a death for example, or it could be instigated by enemies 
of the current order. It aimed at creating consensus and the reintegra- 
tion of norms. The first example addresses the papacy before it grew 
into the institution it later became, and during the height of its grow- 
ing pains in the mist of the Arian controversy (the heresy that denied 
the divinity of Jesus). The case focuses on the aftermath of Liberius’s 
episcopate and the nomination of its successor Damasus. Damasus is 
considered to be one of the first Roman bishops who ascertained the 
primacy of the Roman See, and a few texts discuss his discombobulate 
election in 366. 

Damasus’s predecessor, Liberius (352—366), had resisted Arianism and 
had been caught in the politics of caesaropapism attached to the Nicene 
Creed and to the Arian affiliation of the Roman emperor Constantinius 
(or Constantius)."' Liberius was exiled and replaced with Bishop Felix, 
under whom Damasus served. Liberius was eventually pardoned, and 
he returned to Rome, made amends and concession to Arianism, and 
died in his office. However, for the many who had applauded and sup- 
ported Liberius's stand against Arianism, Damasus's service under Felix 
antibishopric was undeserving of his new position. For his enemies, he 
represented the “crisis” in the process (as defined by anthropologists) 
and the breakdown of norms. Many refused to accept Damasus's choice 
and proposed a different candidate, Ursinus: 


Then [after the death of Liberius] the priests and the deacons, Ursinus 
[...] with the holy people who had kept faith with Liberius while he was in 
exile, began to gather in the basilica of Julius [Santa Maria in Trastevere] 
and demanded that the deacon Ursinus be ordained bishop in Liberius's 
place. But the perjurers in Lucina called for Damasus as their bishop 
in place of Felix. Paul, the bishop of Tibur consecrated Ursinus. And 
when Damasus, who had always schemed for the bishopric, heard of it, 


* Shotwell and Loomis, The See of Peter, pp. 629-33, reproduces the election’s tales 
found in Socrates’ Historia Ecclesiastica: Quae gesta sunt inter Liberium et Felicem episcopos; and 
Ammianus Marcellinus. A short discussion in the Christian Classics Ethereal Library 
at Calvin College http:/ /www.ccel.org/w/wace/ biodict/htm/iii.xxi.v.htm is extremely 
informative and well documented. 

*! On Liberius see Shotwell and Loomis, The See of Peter, pp. 534—995. 
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he stirred up all the charioteers and the ignorant multitude with money 
until, armed with clubs, they burst into the basilica of Julius, slaughtered 
many of the faithful and held an orgy for three days. After seven days, 
with all the perjurers and the gladiators whom he had bribed with huge 
sums, he took possession of the Lateran basilica and was ordained bishop 
[...] and arranged that Ursinus [...] should be sent into exile [...]. This 
accomplished, Damasus began with blows and bloodshed to coerce the 
Roman people who opposed his processions. And he attempted to expel 
from the city seven priests whom he had arrested by an official. But the 
faithful people met those priests and snatched them away and brought 
them directly to the basilica of Liberius [Santa Maria Maggiore]. 

Then Damasus and the perjurers collected the gladiators, charioteers 
and grave diggers and all the clergy, with axes, swords and clubs, and 
besieged the basilica at the second hour of the day [...] and started a 
fierce battle. For they crashed down the doors and laid fires and searched 
for an entrance, in order to break in [...]. Then all the forces of Damasus 
poured into the basilica and slew one hundred and sixty of the people, 
both men and women, and wounded a very large number, many of whom 
died. But no one died of the party of Damasus. Then, three days later, 
the holy people gathered together and began to repeat against him the 
commandment of the Lord [...]. For the people of God prayed constantly 
for an assembly of bishops to overthrow, with a just verdict, this man 
who was stained with such impiety and whom the ladies loved so much 
that he was called the ladies’ ear-tickler.” 


The pro-Ursinian author of the above extract builds his tale on lim- 
inality and liminal violence to redress and correct actions. His narra- 
tive keeps pointing to social and cultural reversals, to the crossing of 
boundaries, to transgressions and violations of normalcy perpetrated 
by the Damasian faction. Defining the liminal character of this specific 
moment in time led his audience to identify with the Ursinian faction 
and in this case reject Arianism.” Liminal elements served propaganda, 
and liminal violence altered a corrupted social process. 


# Shotwell and Loomis, The See of Peter, pp. 630-1. 

5 Here I used Walker Bynum's language and applied it to the text. She states, 
“This social drama, to Turner, underlies both narrative—that is, the way we tell our 
important stories—and ritual—that is, the way we behave when we perform or enact 
certain formal, prescribed patterns that not only express but also move us into and 
elaborate our shared values. It is in the third stage that we find what Turner calls, 
borrowing the idea from van Gennep “liminality’—a moment of suspension of nor- 
mal rules and roles, a crossing of boundaries and violating of norms, which enables 
us to understand those norms, even (or perhaps especially) where they conflict, and 
move on either to incorporate or to reject them"; Walker Bynum, ‘Women’s Stories, 
Women’s Symbols,’ p. 106. 
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This episode is revealing on several levels. Of course, it engages 
anyone interested in the early Christian church, heresies, and the rise of 
the papacy. However, for the present purpose, the liminal characteristic 
of the tale needs to be highlighted, keeping in mind that the tale of 
Ursinus and Damasus is composed of real elements—they appear when 
comparing several sources—that do not preclude the pro-Ursinian bias 
and narrative manipulation of its author“ 

Turner’s insights (that social drama issues from conflict) can illuminate 
our understanding of the conflict between Damasus and Ursinus. ‘The 
language of anthropologists is filled with qualifiers that locate liminal- 
ity on the threshold. It is the in-between moment of rites of passage; 
it is the edge, or the boundary, that separates one state from another. 
Liminality liberates from the ordinary, transgresses cultural and social 
boundaries, crosses thresholds, and reverses the normal. It disengages 


^ Ammianus Marcellinus, a pagan author, understood the attraction of Rome's 
bishopric in uncompromising terms. He states: “The ardour of Damasus and Ursinus 
to seize the episcopal seat surpassed the ordinary measure of human ambition. They 
contended with the rage of party; the quarrel was maintained by the wounds and death 
of their followers, the prefect [...] being constrained by superior violence to retire into 
the suburbs. Damasus prevailed: [...] 137 dead bodies were found in the basilica of 
Sicininus, where the Christians hold their religious assemblies; and it was long before 
the angry minds of the people resumed their accustomed tranquillity. When I con- 
sider the splendour of the capital, I am not astonished that so valuable a prize should 
inflame the desires of ambitious men and produce the fiercest contests. The successful 
candidate is secure that he will be enriched by the offerings of matrons; that as soon as 
his dress is composed with becoming care and elegance, he may proceed in his chariot 
through the streets of Rome; and that the sumptuousness of the imperial table will not 
equal the profuse and delicate entertainment provided by the taste and at the expense 
of the Roman pontiffs. How much more rationally would those pontiffs consult their 
true happiness if, instead of alleging the greatness of the city as an excuse for their 
manners, they would imitate the exemplary life of some provincial bishops, whose 
temperance and sobriety, mean apparel and downcast looks, recommended their pure 
and modest virtue to the Deity and His true worshippers!” (Ammian. 27, 3, Gibbon’s 
trans. c. xxv); http://wwwccel.org/w/wace/biodict/htm/i.xxi.vhtm. 

5 Questioning the reliance on modern social-scientific model for the analysis of 
medieval sources, Buc debates the validity of what many medieval historians (the pres- 
ent author included) have been doing; see Buc, The Dangers of Ritual. Ritual, or rather 
what modern social scientists call ritual and what original sources interpreted as ritual 
1s at the core of his book. Buc suggests that the bias of the medieval or ancient authors 
manipulated the rendition and narrative of the ritual. Buc eschews issues of narrative 
and performance because, according to the previous statement, modern audiences can- 
not really perceive or infer the actual performance of the ritual because it is known only 
through the prism of the ritual’s narrator. And this is an important point to remember. 
The biggest flaw of modern political theorists, it seems, is to de-contextualize sources 
and narratives from their specific culture and propel them onto ours. 
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the actor from the constraints or boundaries of normal daily life, soci- 
ety, or occurrences. Liminality is often embedded in conflicts, or to use 
Victor Turner's language, in “social drama,” because it is grounded in 
disruption. Thus, liminal moments create disruptions. 

Most conflicts, like liminal stages, have a beginning that separates 
from the daily routine, a violent liminal phase, and a stage of reinte- 
gration. As such, the author of the Quae gesta sunt inter Liberium et Felicem 
episcopos told both bishops’ stories on the idea or concept of separation 
and transgression. He built his story in modern jargon on the distinc- 
tive phases of liminality. The initial separation of Ursinus and Dama- 
sus occurred in the theological debates that surrounded the Nicene 
Creed/Nature of Christ question.“ Before both men came to power, 
the heresy already projected into the realm of liminality—because a 
heresy is liminal in itself —and they had gone through the initial process 
of separation. Because Ursinus had ties to Liberius, he represented the 
Nicene winning faction—and the aim of the story 1s to bring the audi- 
ence to accept the Nicene norms against Arianism— while Damasus, 
Deacon of Felix, represented ambivalence toward Arianism. 

However, the original phase of separation stretched further. The 
author narrates a separation that is theological, topographical, social, 
and cultural, and he often amalgamates many elements into one. First, 
he highlights the spatial distinction of each group. Ursinus and his fol- 
lowers camped in Santa Maria in ‘Trastevere and Santa Maria Maggiore, 
while Damasus controlled the Lateran. A new Roman topography was 
designed that would eventually grow into papal Rome, encompassing 
both sides of the Tiber. Then, a separation followed that identified 
classes and theological faction. The pro-Ursinus crowd was labeled 
“holy” while its Damasian counterpart collected epithets of infamy and 
assembled the social rabble. ‘The Damasian “perjurers” were supported 
by the ignorant multitude—and here we have to assume a separation 
between the theologically inept that missed the implication of Arianism 
and the ones who understood its dangers. 


‘© Arius taught that, “The Logos, the Word of God which had been made flesh in 
Jesus, was not God himself, but a creature, infinitely higher than the angels, though 
like them created out of nothing before the world began.” The council of Nicaea 
condemned his theory, ascertaining the similarity in “essence” between the three 
elements of the trinity, and affirming the complete divinity of Jesus; Duffy, Saints and 
Sinners, p. 23. 
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Ignorance was, in this case, the “liminal” reversal of holiness and 
piety. The author somewhat rationalizes the pro-Damasian theological 
ineptitude with its social ranking. The unenlightened pro-Damasian 
group was filled with social outcasts: charioteers, and the paid-off 
mob—a group that, so to speak, sold its soul when it disconnected 
the essence and substance of Christ from the Father and the Holy 
Ghost. 

The excision of Ursinus from the city ended the crisis and signaled 
a phase of healing reintegration. As if Damasus knew what social sci- 
entists would say of the work of ritual, he created consensus though 
the work of ritual to pacify social and theological foes. Once Ursinus 
was ousted, Damasus reclaimed and sanctified his territory with a 
campaign of processions that encompassed the new Christian Rome 
(From the ‘Trastevere to the Lateran). However, the pro-Ursinian sup- 
porters turned Damasus’s consensus to their advantage by disrupting 
the processions. The line between good and bad rituals was blurred 
when unifying processions ended up in disruptions during the process. 
The pro-Ursinian demonstrations plunged the city anew into the realm 
of liminality. 

The highest moment of this social drama occurred when Damasus 
attempted the physical removal of the agitators. They eventually found 
their way into Santa Maria Maggiore to await the Damasian attacks. 
There, Damasus’s supporters crossed once again into the liminal phase 
when they physically entered the church with the intention of shedding 
blood and breaking the immunity of the site. Again, the pro-Ursinian 
author projected into liminal space and action. The instruments of 
the massacre, axes, swords and clubs, the reverse of liturgical objects, 
found themselves in a space where they did not belong: sacred space. 
The blood spilled in the basilica was sacrilege, and for the pro-Ursinian 
author, the blood of martyrdom was also spilled; as such, its shedding 
re-consecrated the basilica. Liminality had allowed the suspension of 
a taboo (the sanctity of sacred space), but once the boundaries of 
normalcy had been broken, murder and martyrdom lost their specific 
characteristics and became interchangeable. 

Order and normalcy were eventually recovered when Emperor Valen- 
tinian allowed Ursinus to return to Rome with the clear understanding 
that he would not break the peace with Damasus. Ursinus was obstinate 
in his rightfulness—the narrative has to insist on it to demonstrate the 
validity of the Nicene stance—and once back in Rome, he reclaimed 
his topography. Damasus complained quickly to the emperor that the 
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pro-Ursinian faction controlled Santa Maria Maggiore (that had been 
re-consecrated with the blood of the pro-Ursinian martyrs), and he 
received his church back. Note again the essential territoriality of the 
Roman factions. Damasus struck the last blow against his opponent 
when Ursinus and his faction were expelled from the city and were 
permitted to reside in any location of their choice as long as it was not 
Rome. After organizing several meetings in Rome’s suburbs, agitating 
the margins so to speak, Ursinus was finally exiled to Gaul. Released, 
he continued to aggravate Damasus until his death between 382 and 
384." 

This first example shows a blending between liminal reality and nar- 
rative. During this tumultuous transition, theological and social fractions 
divided Roman and Christian society, and each side made sense of the 
events with a series of liminal reversal. As debates ensued regarding 
the "true" nature of Christ, churches became gladiatorial arenas where 
the blood of “true” Christians was again spilled in the name of “true” 
religion. Martyrdom, murder, and heresies fed on each other within 
the liminal moment, when the mob could be at once “true” Christian 
and heretics. However, to serve the present argument, liminal violence 
was deployed to correct a dysfunctional social process. 

If this first example addressed a narrative construction of liminality 
for social redress and consensual purpose—in this case the defense of 
the Nicene Creed—the second example focuses on one of the great- 
est moments in papal history: the creation of the conclave. The pope 
and his council acted because they understood the dangers of inter- 
regna, and they used the bull Ubi periculum to regulate the transitional 
regime and smooth the process. The following section purports that 
Pope Gregory X understood the liminal characteristics of the papal 
interregnum and responded to it. His regulations confronted liminal 
violence by willingly projecting the cardinals into liminal time and 
space. He set up regulations that reversed the cardinals’ routine in 
order to counter the liminal effects of the interregnum. By initiating 
the conclave, he liminalized, or rather marginalized, the cardinals to 
neutralize and redirect their power. He attempted to assuage liminal 
violence with liminal actions. The conclave separated the cardinals 
from outside influence and morphed the cardinals into what they were 
not—monks enclosed in a monastery. 


"7 Shotwell and Loomis, The See of Peter, pp. 600-2. 
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The events that led to Gregory X’s 1274 constitution Ubi periculum 
at the second council of Lyons were detailed in the previous chapter 
and do not need to be repeated in their entirety? Tebaldo Visconti 
(1210-1276) was elected pope on September 1, 1271, after a vacancy 
that had lasted since the November 1268 date of the death of the 
French pope Clement IV. Invited by Saint-Louis to join the crusade, 
Visconti was in Acre when he received news of his election on October 
23, 1271. The drawn-out election resulted from cardinalate interna- 
tional politics. An anti-French faction that converged on the Florentine 
candidacy of Ottaviano degli Ubaldini, and a pro-French lobby that 
supported the Orsini candidate, divided the college in its electoral 
decision. This French polarization had emerged with the activities of 
Charles d’Anjou, who seized the opportunity during the interregnum 
to re-conquer Sicily, subdue ‘Tuscany, and force on Rome the nomina- 
tion of his own senator for life. The decision to name three cardinals 
from each faction to choose a candidate ended this long interregnum. 
The six agreed on Visconti, who was neither an ordained priest nor 
a cardinal. His neutral status in the college depolarized the “French” 
issue. As pope, he focused early on the crusading ideal, on a reunion 
with the Eastern Church, and on reforming Christian clergy and people. 
With these aims in mind, he called the second Council of Lyons. ‘The 
council lasted a few months, between May 7, 1274, and July 17, 1274, 
and gathered some one thousand prelates. Amongst its most important 
decisions was Zelus fidei, a decree that organized the financing of the 
crusade, and Ubi periculum, which organized the conclave.” 

It seems safe to assume that mandatory enclosure was a thirteenth- 
century novelty that procured cardinals’ safety and liberty for their 
deliberations and encouraged them to act swiftly. The concept of 
enclosure, even on its own, is evidence enough that the interregnum 
was perceived as unstable and that the church attempted to facilitate 
the operation. The creation of the conclave resulted—in the Council’s 


*8 Tanner in his masterful edition introduces the text and appends a complete bibli- 
ography. I can only refer interested readers to it. He reminds his readers that in 1298 
the text was incorporated into Canon Law with Boniface VIIIs Liber Sextus; Decrees 
of the Ecumenical Councils, Vol. 1, pp. 303-8. 

# See the decrees of the second council of Lyons (1274), in ibid., pp. 314-22; 
the text of the bull is also in Gaudemet, Les élections, pp. 209-12. For a survey of the 
conclave, see Melloni, J conclave, and ‘Conclave,’ 1n Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, pp. 
437-9. For a general discussion of Gregory X, see ‘Grégoire X" in Dictionnaire historique 
de la papauté, pp. 754—5. 
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own words—from the ever-permanent fluidity of the transitional regime, 
and because violence and disorder plagued the papal interregna. The 
text reads: 


Where there is greater danger, there must certainly be greater foresight. 
We learn from the past how heavy are the losses sustained by the Roman 
church in a long vacancy, how perilous it is; we see this all too clearly 
when we wisely consider the crises undergone [...]. We judge therefore 
that everything wisely instituted by our predecessors and especially by 
Pope Alexander III of happy memory, for avoiding discord in the elec- 
tion of the Roman pontiff, should remain altogether intact. We intend 
in no way to detract from this legislation, but to supply by the present 
constitution what experience has shown to be missing,” 


Gregory X and his council understood that months-long vacancies 
were dangerous to the institution, and he had to prevent the disruptions 
caused by a long interregnum. He had to find a way of keeping a sense 
of normalcy and routine during a time that was prone to changes and 
disruption. In short, he realized that Empty Sees triggered a breakdown 
of norms. His legislation shows the intent to control liminal violence. 
However, his intuitive knowledge made him realize that, in order to 
preserve normalcy in the church, he had to take the upper hand and be 
the one controlling the liminal moment. His methodology was sound! 
He forced the cardinals into liminal time and space. His main preoc- 
cupation was to keep cardinals focused on the election of a pope and 
distract them from other “impulses.” 

His first step was to ensure that the college of papal electors would 
be strictly enclosed during the conclave, cum clave, to facilitate their 
deliberations and lessen interferences. In monastic sense, enclosure 
lessened temptation. The cardinals were ecclesiastics, and the pope 
reminded them that they had to uphold the duties of their office even 
if his death created a vacuum in power. The legislation suggests that 
the pope knew his men and their all-too-human ambitions. The pope’s 
foreknowledge explains why the bull was supported by bishops and 
challenged by the cardinals. The text reads: 


With the approval of the sacred council, we decree that if the pope 
dies in a city where he was residing with his curia, the cardinals present 
in that city are obliged to await the absent cardinals, but for ten days 
only. When these days have passed, whether those absent have arrived 


5 Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, vol. 1, p. 314. 
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or not, all are to assemble in the palace where the pope lived. Each is 
to be content with one servant only, clerical or lay, at choice. We allow 
however those in evident need to have two, with the same choice. In 
this palace all are to live in common in one room, with no partition or 
curtain. Apart from free entry to a private room, the conclave is to be 
completely locked, so that no one can enter or leave. No one may have 
access to the cardinals or permission to talk secretly with them, nor are 
they themselves to admit anyone to their presence, except those who, by 
consent of all the cardinals present, might be summoned only for the 
business of the imminent election. It is not lawful for anyone to send a 
messenger or a written message to the cardinals or to any one of them. 
Whoever acts otherwise, sending a messenger or a written message, or 
speaking secretly to one of the cardinals, is to incur automatic excommu- 
nication. In the conclave some suitable window 1s to be left open through 
which the necessary food may be served conveniently to the cardinals, 
but no entry for anyone is to be possible through this way?! 


The conclave was designed to be a single unit favoring a rigorously 
controlled communal life. The pope and his council proposed to the 
cardinals to follow the monastic institutional model. The conclave 
turned the most politically visible ecclesiastics, the cardinals, into the 
least visible ones, monks. This model safeguarded the cardinals from 
the temptations of the “world.” It took the cardinals out of their pal- 
aces and out of their often princely routines. The conclave allowed 
no privacy and insured a temporary life tightly secured from external 
influence and communication. 

Gregory X’s constitution halted the cardinals’ political encroachments 
during the interregnum, and it limited the cardinals’ responsibilities 
under the Empty See. His aim was to accelerate the cardinals’ resolve 
and the electoral process.” During the interregnum, the temporal 
administration of the church was reserved to the camera (Apostolic 
Chamber) and its head, the camerlengo. The chamber controlled the 
pope’s temporalities—his fiscal rights—and the camerlengo also assumed 
liturgical functions. 

Forced or voluntary enclosure was not a novelty. As seen previously, 
it had taken place in 1198 when, for the election of Innocent III, the 
cardinals went in the Benedictine zone of the Settizonio, in their own 
words, “to be free and safe in their deliberations.”* Again, they looked 


51 Ibid., pp. 314-5. 

5 Spinelli, Za vacanza della sede apostolica, pp. 105-6; See also the decrees of the second 
council of Lyons in 1274 in Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, vol. 1, pp. 314-22. 

? Franchi, V conclave di Viterbo, p. 16. 
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for isolation in Perugia at the death of Innocent III in 1216 for the 
election of Honorius III, and subsequently for the election of Gregory 
IX in 1227, at his death in Rome in 1241 for the election of Celestine 
IV, and for the election of Urban IV in 1261.°* 

Ubi periculum required a ten-day wait between papal death and the 
opening of the conclave to allow absent cardinals to join the court. 
The group had to be whole and coherent to prevent any slow-down. 
Again, to hasten the process and prevent long peregrinations, Gregory 
ordered that the conclave would take place in the palace where the 
defunct pontiff resided, and he allowed only one attendant per cardinal. 
A second attendant could be added if needed. The extended group of 
family, friends, and clients that usually composed a cardinal familia was 
a powerful lobby that could influence the cardinals in their decisions. 
Separating members of the familiae from the cardinals reversed their 
daily routine and projected them into liminal time. 

By allowing cardinals no privacy and tightly isolating them from 
external influence and communication, the pope and the Council of 
Lyons willingly projected the cardinals into a duty or office reversal. 
The cardinals, whom the church largely employed in something close 
to public relation and diplomatic duties, were now totally isolated. 
Violators received excommunication; again, a sentence rarely bran- 
dished against such higher members of the church. The liminal break 
of normalcy went as far as covering their daily diet. If the election 
lasted more than three days, on the following five the cardinals ate a 
single dish at each meal (a far cry from the many banquets described 
in literature); if it lasted more than eight days, the cardinals dieted on a 
bread, water, and wine regimen. Within liminal time and space, even 
something as rudimentary and elemental as sustenance went through 
changes. One should also note that Gregory decreed that as long as the 
conclave lasted, the cardinals received no revenues from the Apostolic 
Chamber’s treasury, which was another break from normalcy aimed 
at accelerating the cardinals’ resolve for a speedy electoral process.? 
The combination between dietary and monetary depravation was a 
well-thought incentive for a speedy resolution of the conclave. 


5t See ibid., pp. 19-21, 23, 25, and 47. 

°° On the court food supply, see for example, Weiß, Die Versorgung des päpstlichen Hofes 
in Avignon. 

?» Spinelli, La vacanza della sede, pp. 105—6; See also the decrees of the second council 
of Lyons in 1274, in Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, vol. 1, pp. 314-22. 
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A few more regulations clarified contingencies: what to do if a 
cardinal left, if the pope died outside his place of residence, and who 
safeguarded the conclave. Gregory noted wisely that even though the 
council was making rules, it was still to be seen how well they would 
be enforced. He stated: 


Moreover, since it is not enough to make laws unless there is someone to 
see that they are kept, we further ordain that the lord and other rulers 
and officials of the city where the election of the Roman pontiff is to 
be held [...] to enforce the observance of everything prescribed above 
in every detail, fully and inviolably [...] but they may not presume to 
restrict the cardinals beyond what has been said.” 


This pontiff’s last statement is astonishing because it reversed a cen- 
tury-long practice that had defined the evolution of the church: the 
disengagement of the church from secular politics. As seen previously, 
the papal politics of the first millennium or so strove to free the church 
from secular influence. Ubi periculum yielded to a certain extent and 
acknowledged that the papal interregnum was not fully controllable 
by the simple authority of the church, that it needed secular help. 
The council recognized that, once the pope died, the authority of his 
position was widely challenged. One way to regain consensus was to 
share power with a traditional rival: secular power. 

Ubi periculum emphasized the hazard of defiance; during interregna, 
the magnanimous church wielded harsh justice. The culprits received 
excommunication ipso facto, were stricken with infamy, stripped of 
their offices, lands, and dignities; if a community impeded the process, 
it was put under interdict and devoid of episcopal seat (if it was an 
episcopal city). 

Finally, Gregory restates the fundamental truth of the election: it 1s 
to be voided if electors are under duress. His language is once again 
of reversal, but this time of an unexpected transmutation between 
religious and secular tones. He mentions the dangers of a “disordered 
passion” that “enslaves the will,” a language set in the secular terms 
of human passions that men of the higher echelon of the church were 
expected to control.” His language focuses as much on the inner pas- 
sions that moved the cardinals as on the dangers of external influence. 
His language is practical and shows his understanding of humanity. 


57 Ibid., p. 316. 
5 Ibid. p. 317. 
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He is talking to politicians and exposing to them the stakes and risks 
they are taking. God, not partisanship, should influence their choice; if 
they err, they will face His wrath. To the faithful, he asks for trust and 
prayers—prayers for the dead, but also prayers for consensus amongst 
the cardinals, and for a speedy election.” Nobody ever framed as clearly 
the politics of interregna. 

Once the liminal character of the papal interregnum is accepted, it 
becomes easier to comprehend the series of abnormal behaviors that 
occurred during the moment. Empty Sees triggered the breakdown of 
norms and initiated the crisis. Liminal violence was the social process of 
correction. The history of the church is rich with documents that record 
popular disturbances, pillaging, looting, and sometimes murder with 
the passing of one of its own. Violence and abnormal behavior close 
to carnivalesque social reversal were attached to transitional, liminal 
moments. To offer a quick chronological survey of the evidence that 
will be analyzed, the year 451 Council of Chalcedon mentioned pillag- 
ing of episcopal goods at the death of bishops," and the 898 Council 
of Saint Peter insinuated that, by the ninth century, pillaging at the 
death of a pontiff was customary.?' In an essay addressing the right of 
spoil—the papal claim to goods left by clerics intestate—Guillaume Mol- 
lat mentions that pillaging dead bishops’ goods occurred frequently in 
the Middle Ages. During the thirteenth century, new bishops requested 
papal bulls of condemnaton for the so-called customary practice that 
allowed heirs of dead bishops to plunder the episcopal palace and 
force an oath from the new bishop that authorized the maintenance 
of the practice. Looters were not limited to the family of deceased 
ecclesiastics because the text cited by Mollat refers to the participation 
of various groups unrelated to the deceased, and citizens at large.® In 
early modern Europe, mobs rioted and looted ecclesiastical goods at the 
death of a pope, and the pope was often additionally “trashed” in effigy 
and memory. For example, mobs defaced the statues of popes Urban 
VIII (who died in 1644), Sixtus V (who died in 1590), and Paul IV 
(who died in 1559) and chastised the memory of specifically unpopular 
pontiffs like Urban VIII, with words like “revenge on the barbarian [of 


5 See the last six paragraphs of the text in Gaudemet, Les élections, p. 212, and 
Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, Vol. 1, pp. 314-8. 

9? Ginzburg, ‘Ritual Pillage,’ p. 22. 

9! The Lives of the Ninth-Century Popes, p. 300. 

% Mollat, ‘A propos du droit de dépouille, p. 323. 
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Urban’s Barberini family] tyrants."? In the words of a contemporary 
chronicler of Urban VII, “the pope died at quarter past eleven and 
by noon the statue [of Urban VIII] was no more."** 

These few examples suggest that series of symbolic carnivalesque 
behavior often accompanied violent action during the political transi- 
tions of the church. For instance, the feudal-like oath extracted from 
new bishops during the thirteenth century that allowed looters to pillage 
ecclesiastical property seems to have mocked the formal oath of alle- 
giance that regulated feudal rapports. The oath corrupted and reversed 
the relationship between dominant “lords” and dominated “vassals.” In 
a similar reversal, the early modern practice of figural mutilation and 
vandalism reminds of carnival and its celebratory burning of effigies. 
Through the disfiguration of a statue, the crowd mocked papal author- 
ity and power, as it attacked the authority of a king when it burned 
the effigy of the king of carnival. In the former case, the humiliation 
of the pope by transposition also celebrated the human limitation of 
a man tied to the sacred and to the dual nature of Christ.” 

The nature, variation, chronology, and history of the main form 
taken by this transitional violence will be discussed later. For now, the 
focus rests on a general discussion of this type of liminal violence, con- 
textualizing it within its ubiquitous moment: political transitions, real 
or fabricated. The frequency of and familiarity with liminal violence 
throughout history may explain why the practice is difficult to treat 
comprehensively. Historians, anthropologists, and sociologists would 
lose their way in the overwhelming amount of evidence. 

In very general terms, political transitions are liminal because they 
represent the in-between of two distinct political stages. Liminal violence 
occurs during political transition as a form of corrective or redressive 
action. In Victor Turner's terminology, it represents the third phase 
of his four-staged process. Violent inversions and alteration of social 
order, such as looting and pillaging, belong to the liminal as attempts 
of corrective-redressive action. 

In most cases, suspension from normal times or from routine behavior 
accompanies the various outbursts of violence. Any transitional stage 


$5 Nussdorfer, “The Vacant See,’ p. 179. 

9* Idem. 

® For a study of carnival and violence, see for example, Zemon Davis, Society and 
Culture in Early Modern France; Le Roy Ladurie, Carnival in Romans; Muir, Mad Blood 
Stirring, and the ample bibliography compiled by Muir in Ritual in Early Modern Europe, 
pp. 114-6. 
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brings down, for the moment, political, social, or cultural boundaries 
and open challenge. It is the root of civil violence. Evidence and expla- 
nation run the gamut because of its broad chronology and geography. 
The historiography of civil violence is fragmented and rarely synthetic. 
The analysis of specific cases attracts a large array of sociologists and 
historians who have developed a plethora of theories. 

Based on their specific empirical material, authors argue and posit 
rationale that defends the political, economical, social, or emotional 
causation of civil violence. Some demonstrate, for example, that civil 
violence erupts in response to coercive governments, while others argue 
that certain rebellions defend conservative popular rights. Authors 
including George Rudé and Charles Tilly suggest that a population 
revolts when social classes argue diverging political and ideological 
discourses, and/or when social classes are in direct conflicts over pro- 
ductive rights. Marxist historians suggest that lower classes’ discontent 
erupt when people face specific economic factors such as a famine, 
grain shortage, increase in grain prices, and/or the closing down of a 
factory. For the latter historians, civil violence often arises to criticize 
and redress society when economic, social, or racial inequalities imbal- 
ance social systems. 

Historians and sociologists have also addressed the role of instigators 
and agitators in order to suggest that sometimes activists and powerful 
leaders aroused mobs. Some argue that psychology can also explain 
civil violence. It is an emotional response to a specific stimulus, a rumor 
for example, or more simply, a thirst for vengeance and cruelty. Fol- 
lowing the same type of “crowd psychology” analysis, some authors 
contend that violence is inherent to the concept of mobs. The word 
“mob” from the Latin mobile vulgus infers a sense of shiftiness and fick- 
leness. Mobs are such because they are composed of social deviants, 
individuals whose character and emotional state is volatile and fickle. 
According to the latter theory, the rapport between civil violence and 
sub-cultures or societies is then apparent: mobs act violently because 
they are composed of individuals that are antisocial or weak and easily 
manipulated by antisocial leaders. Conversely, some authors refute the 
application of any form of rationale to mob actions by suggesting that 
mobs’ behavior evolve from the group’s shared experience, excitement, 
and proximity.°° 


& The study of civil violence has attracted many scholars, and the field is large, 


especially because it has produced many interdisciplinary studies intertwining history 
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The historiography of rioting has generally reflected a dualistic view. 
Authors consider rioting to be an irrational or intentional practice. In 
the former case, the study of rioting follows the path of a riot’s limited 
existence; in the latter, the analysis of specific crowds’ membership 
leads to comprehending the motives behind the violence. In general, 
the historiography of collective violence has shunned the Middle Ages 
to focus on the early modern, modern, or contemporary periods. The 
only exception is the great English peasant rebellion of 1381, which 
has benefited from several studies, and to a lesser extent the Flemish 
peasant uprising of 1323-1328, the French Jacquerie of 1358, and the 
Ciompi revolution in 1378 Florence. 

A survey of the historiography of civil violence cannot be complete 
without a discussion of Samuel K. Cohn Jr., Lust for Liberty: The Politics 
of Social Revolt in Medieval Europe, 1200-1425, Italy, France, and Flanders. 
In his latest volume, Cohn measures the impact the Black Death had 
on the level and frequency of revolts in the Middle Ages. He canvasses 
unrest before and after the epidemic but is most focused on the genera- 
tion that followed it and the “cluster” of rebellions that marked the 
years 1378-82. After examining scores of rebellions geographically and 
chronologically he concludes that the fight against the Black Death 
inspired a hunger for political freedom. In bold strokes, Cohn argues 
that the divisions that had separated before the Black Death the various 
types of revolts between northern and southern patterns were eventually 


and sociology. To date, Rule, Theories of Civil Violence, contains the best synthesis of 
the discussion. Two authors stand out George Rudé and Charles Tilly. Amongst the 
former’s major works, see Rudé, Paris and London in the Eighteenth Century; The Crowd in 
History; and The Face of the Crowd. The bibliography of Charles Tilly is too vast, and 
I will only refer to his most recent work, The Politics of Collective Violence, in which he 
updates and revises his previous assessment of civil violence. In addition to the past 
authors, this study has benefited from Underdown, Revel, Riot, and Rebellion; Gilje, The 
Road to Mobocracy, and Rioting in America; Farge and Revel, The Vanishing Children of Paris; 
Van Ginneken, Crowds, Psychology and Politics; Walter, Understanding Popular Violence; and 
Burton, Blood in the City. 

57 See for example, Dobson, The Peasant’s Revolt; Fourquin, The Anatomy of Popular Rebel- 
lion; Fryde, The Great Revolt of 1381, and Peasants and Landlords in Later Medieval England; 
Hilton, Bond Men Made Free; and Hilton and Aston, The English Rising of 1381; Justice, 
Writing and Rebellion; Mollat and Wolff, The Popular Revolutions of the Late Middle Ages; 
Oman, The Great Revolt of 1381; and Newman, Social Unrest in the Late Middle Ages. 

8 See for example, Mollat and Wolff, Ongles bleus, jacques et ciompi; Cohn, The Labor- 
ing Classes in Renaissance Florence, and Creating the Florentine State; Texler, The Workers of 
Renaissance Florence; and Tebrake, A Plague of Insurrection. 

% Published in Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2006. He also pub- 
lished a volume of sources in translation entitled Popular Protest in Late Medieval Europe: 
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leveled after its onslaught. ‘The generations that survived the Black Death 
moved uniformly with a new confidence gained in their successful fight 
against the disease, and cried and fought for liberation from the shackles 
of feudal society. In short Cohn argues that as people realized that they 
could cure themselves from the plague, they decided to rid themselves 
from their traditional political oppressors and gain liberty. 

In his Chapter Four more specifically Cohn moves toward a neces- 
sary typology of the various medieval revolts, organized around crowd 
composition, actions, motivation, objectives and targets. Cohn does 
not consider the traditional classification proposed by Rudé (attacks 
against goods and property or attacks against persons), nor does he 
discuss ritualized violence," or the role of political transition, what I 
am calling here liminal violence. While discussing several cases: groups 
looking for political gains; groups criticizing kings, emperor, pope or 
territorial dominance; attacks on colonial dominance; and class revolts; 
he argues for an overlap of all forms and he concludes that political 
motivations moved all rebellions. For example, tax revolts were politi- 
cal because they objected to the governments that imposed them. The 
chapter ends with a survey of religious revolts, xenophobic, peaceful 
and nonviolent movements, and protests within specialized communities. 
Again Cohn classifies them as political since in the end, they attacked 
social hierarchy and authority. 

Throughout the book he frequently returns to the spread of revolts in 
Italy against the papacy between 1375-78.” I would like to suggest that 
even if political, many of these revolts could be linked to the general 
state of liminality the papacy was at the time. As we will see later, the 
chronology points the way. These years were dominated by transition 
and mobility. The papacy was returning to Rome after a first failed 
attempt and its lack of stability, territorial and eventually political—its 
luminal transitional character—made it prone to attacks. 

In many cases, spontaneous violence and ritualized violence are not 
the same. The historiography accepts that the most frequent mani- 
festation of civil violence is looting and pillaging, and its presence or 
absence actually distinguishes models of violence according to action. 


” See for example, Bertelli, The King’s Body; and Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe. 
The omission of these books is even more surprising since Cohn cites other works of 
the same authors. 

71 Cohn, Lust for Liberty, pp. 2, 5, 19, 46, 69, 79-80, 84-6, 101, 105, 126, 136, 138-9, 
167-8, 226, 228, 231, 233, 235, and 238. 
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There is civil violence that focuses on acquisition (pillage, looting) and 
violence that focuses on people, and then there are cases when the 
violence focuses on both. For example, the frequency of plunder and 
looting seems to identify the actions of a pre-industrial crowd. George 
Rudé recognizes a pattern or model of pre-industrial popular revolt 
that directed aggression against property rather than against people.” 
Sergio Bertelli follows up on this basic chronological distinction between 
pre-modern and modern practices when he discusses the violence that 
troubled the death of a “prince” during the medieval and early modern 
period.” Nevertheless, spontaneous violence and ritualized violence 
merits distinction. 

Discussing rites of violence, Edward Muir focuses primarily on car- 
nivalesque inversions in a chapter that he entitled “Carnival and the 
Lower Body.""* For Muir, the violence of certain social groups defined 
masculine identity through the performance of ritualized activities. He 
offers examples that range from dangerous sports to feuds and vendetta, 
as well as the spectacle public executions. In general, he does not address 
rioting. When he does—in a discussion of rebellious crowds in Flor- 
ence and Naples—he argues that crowds gained legitimacy by using 
the ritualized language of justice of dismemberment and cannibalism. 
Duplicating and inverting rituals of justice altered the function of the 
riot from political and economic revolts to ritual rioting. 

Charles Tilly, in his discussion of violent rituals, suggests that they 
are ritual because of their detailed script. “In violent rituals, at least 
one relatively well-defined and coordinated group follows a known 
interaction script entailing the infliction of damage on themselves or 
others as they compete for priority within a recognized arena."? Tilly 
hinges his definition of violent rituals on their scripted performance 
and known defined boundaries when he adds: “Violent rituals consist 
of damage-dealing interactions involving public scripts, known score- 
cards, fixed and finite stakes, defined perimeters, stylized enactment 
of us-them boundaries, clear delineation of proper parücipants and 
targets, and sharp distinctions between those participants and either 


monitors or spectators.” Tilly as Muir, cannot pin down with real 


? Rudé, Paris and London, pp. 8 and 17-34. 

7? Bertelli, The King's Body, pp. 39-61, where he discusses rituals of violence. 
™ Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, pp. 104-14. 

Tilly, The Politics of Collective Violence, p. 82. 
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accuracy the passage from customary to ritualized practice of violence 
because their sources are sporadic in nature. Riots have their own 
causation and lives. Sporadic outbursts of pillaging violence are tied 
to their specific contexts. What one needs to get closer to a meaningful 
distinction between customary and ritualized violence is a long lasting 
custom that went through a process of ritualization. ‘The form of the 
custom remained stable, but its victims changed. 

The following chapters argue that the specific chronology of the 
violence attached to the papal interregna separated customary from 
ritualized violence. Keeping in mind that liminal violence is a per- 
ceived means of social correction, the following surmises that up to 
the creation of the conclave in 1274, crowds looted and plundered the 
goods of the dead pope as a means of negotiation with his successor. 
The violence was a custom that defined the largely open character of 
the papal nomination. After the conclave was set in place, crowds lost 
their power of negotiation and literally lost their voice to the cardinals. 
Crowds turned their violence toward the specific group to whom they 
had lost: the newly elected pope and the College of Cardinals. The 
violence was scripted and performative, and it aimed at correcting a 
social process, at recreating a consensus that was lost. ‘The custom had 
morphed into a ritual. 


CHAPTER THREE 
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1. Introducing Spolia: The Connection with the Ancient 


If one were to peruse a medieval Latin dictionary and search for the 
word spolia, several meanings would surface. Spoltum, expolium, and the 
neuter plural spolia meant pillage and robbery, clothing apparel, movable 
goods, and “the movable effects of a deceased ecclesiastic devolving 
upon the church advowee.”' A search into the original Roman meaning 
of the word partially explains its medieval etymology. Spolia, originally 
meant the hide, the skin removed from a carcass, and hence the booty 
removed by a victor from the vanquished; the term literally meant what 
a victor stripped away from the body of the vanquished—the spoils of 
war—as one strips the skin from the body of an animal.” 

With imperialistic enthusiasm, the Romans counted no less than four 
different words for spoils. Praeda included “plunder of every descrip- 
tion,” manubiae was the income from the sale of these objects gained by 
the praetor, exuviae designated anything stripped away from the enemy 
(hence the link with skin and clothing articles), and spolia itself was 
reserved to the enemy’s military equipment, including the armors and 
weapons, and chariots, standards, beaks of ships, and other things that 
were preserved and displayed by victors.’ William Ramsay explained 
these ancient usages by emphasizing the public visibility of victory. 
Stripping the enemy and displaying spoils taken away from him adver- 
tised the warrior’s valor. These symbols of victory were quasi-sacred 
because the sale of a house or edifice exhibiting spoils prohibited their 
removal by new owners. In addition to banning the removal of spoils 
from their owner’s chosen location, Roman custom also prohibited 
their replacement or repair; decay emphasized their value and thus, the 


! Niermeyer, Mediae latinitatis lexicon minus, p. 984. 

? The Bantam New College Latin and English Dictionary, p. 394. 

3 Smith, A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, pp. 1053-4, accessible on line at 
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irreplaceable worth of the man who had obtained them. Of all spoils, 
the apogee of fame was reserved to the possessor of spolia opima, the 
spoils that a commander-in-chief of the Roman army stripped from the 
enemy’s leader he had single-handedly vanquished. Only the greatest 
of warriors could claim such prizes, and they were few; according to 
tradition spolia opima were granted to Romulus, Cornelius Cossus, and 
Claudius Marcellus upon their victories over the kings of their enemies. 
The fourth occurrence, when the honor of spolia opima was granted to 
Julius Caesar the year of his death, was a mockery and pretense. The 
honor was supposedly unwarranted because of his assumed dictator- 
ship, a violence to the Roman republican body.* 

Although spolia can be defined literally, the term also belongs to the 
vocabulary of archeologists and art historians. Archeological spoils are 
fragments of ancient classical monuments imbedded in the construc- 
tion of more recent ones, usually of the medieval period. Medieval 
architects refined the arts of reuse, and ancient remains were carried 
into medieval contexts. This transposition of physical material brought 
with it a cultural symbolic interchange. As stones were reused, they 
also reproduced or mimicked the symbolism they had originally car- 
ried—that is, in most case, notions of legitimacy and authority. Because 
Rome was the capital of the church, it is important to underscore that 
the process is nowhere more visible than in Rome. Michela Nocita and 
Francesca Zagari remarked with perspicacity that Rome is the city 
of spoils. For centuries, it furnished the medieval world with ancient 
materials that offered legitimacy and authority to the new capital of 
Christianity and its rulers. Both authors clearly saw that the ties that 
bound ancient stones to their ancient symbols of authority had not 
been missed by medieval builders.? 

Medieval Rome emerged physically and symbolically from the ashes 
of Ancient Rome. Louis Hamilton notes the specific appeal of Rome 
when he states “The city of Rome existed at the juncture of two power- 


* [dem. 

? See their discussion in the indice of the new online journal Spolia at http//www. 
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ful sets of symbols: those of imperium and Christianitas. Thus, it was the 
ultimate source of symbolic auctoritas in medieval western Europe.” 

The past twenty years have witnessed a slight shift away from the 
archeological definition of spola to tie spoils to art history. Dale Kinney 
explains the growth of the field in her “Spolia: Damnatio and Renovatio 
Memoriae.” Again, for art historians, the term indicates reuse/recycling, 
like the recarving of marble statuary, but this time not simply of build- 
ing material but of artistic artifacts and art objects.? The most common 
example is Constantine defacing of the Arch of Constantine, where he 
replaced his features on those of Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius. 
This form of artistic vandalism can be viewed, according to Kinney, as 
damnatio and renovatio memoriae. Artistic spoils memorialized the loss of the 
vanquished and honored the victor with the spoils’ relocation. Kenney 
alludes to the first utilization of the word spolia for “reused antiquities” 
by artist-antiquarians of the sixteenth century; when they came short 
of finding another term for what they were examining, they borrowed 
the term from the vocabulary of war. Kenney remarks that although 
the practice came from the ancient world and continued throughout the 
Middle Ages, it remained unnamed until the sixteenth century. Still, it 
is worth noticing that the term is again attached to the notion of trans- 
formation and to the notion of a passage from one state to another, or 
betwixtness, a characteristic of liminal stages. Spoils and spolia marked 
the formation of a new identity born from the juncture of two different 
stages: old and new; loser and victor. Spoils and spolia were incidental 
to the formation of something new. 

Art historians see in ancient spolia the triple recognizance of military 
success. Spolia scarred enemy’s territory with emptiness where art used 
to stand, and, conversely for the victor, spolia added splendor wherever 
the artifact was relocated. Spoils reminded spectators of the victorious 
moment they symbolized.'° Thus, spoils and spolia created a dialectic 
between damnatio memonae for the vanquished and renovatio and memo- 
rialization for the victor. 

Running parallel to this semantic of spoil appeared customary and 
ritualized pillaging, and the ecclesiastical “right of spoil,” also labeled 


* Hamilton, ‘Memory, Symbol, and Arson,’ p. 399. 

7 Kinney, ‘Spolia: Damnatio and Renovatio Memoriae, pp. 117-48. 
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in medieval Latin as spolia, which will be addressed in a following sec- 
tion.!! It seems clear that even though left unstated by historians, the 
strong tradition of spoils that had marked the capital of the Roman 
Empire had to similarly mark the capital of Christendom. If the col- 
onnades of the Lateran Basilica and Saint Peter were borrowed from 
ancient monuments, and if architecturally, the first edifices erected by 
Christians were built from ancient Roman spolia,'? nothing hindered 
the Christian tradition of ritual pillaging to hail from an ancient pagan 
practice. In a sense, cultural adoption followed logically from architec- 
tural borrowing. 

While it is not the purpose of this study to fix the meaning of cus- 
tom and ritualized pillaging into a specific social and historical mold 
(ritual’s polysemy is what makes it so attractive to study), it is still 
possible to suggest that elements of the ancient damnatio and renovatio 
memoriae remained in the medieval practice of pillaging the goods of 
dead ecclesiastics. As ancient building material was reused in many 
early Christian monuments, so were the symbols of antiquity. Susan 
Twyman has brilliantly demonstrated that papal ceremony was imitatio 
imperii (imperial imitation). The papal adventus (entry) demonstrated 
triumphal rulership within the cultural apparatus of ancient Rome. 
Since Emperor Constantine, the papacy utilized imperial insignia and 
rituals. For example, when the pope proceeded for any function, he and 
his entourage marched on like an emperor, with banners and a guard. 
The papacy's twelfth-century aesthetic of renovatio Romae also furthered 
the use of ancient art spolia and embedded them into medieval artifacts 
and symbolism. The imitation incorporated visual clues that displayed 
prominently ancient spola that ranged from the red porphyry of the 
ancient emperors to the monuments that marked ancient Roman trium- 
phal entries. The prized and highly symbolic porphyry, the red marble 
attached to imperial cult, permeated throughout the Middle Ages, and 
many medieval Europe worthies reused ancient porphyry sarcophagi 
for their last resting-place, a sign of their symbolic association with 
ancient rulers or persons. For example, Pope Innocent II was buried 


! Niermeyer, Mediae latinitatis lexicon minus, p. 984, includes several definitions: pil- 
lage, robbery; wearing apparels; movable goods; and movable effects of a deceased 
ecclesiastic. 
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in Hadrian’s porphyry sarcophagus in 1143, and pope Anastasius IV 
in 1151 chose the porphyry sarcophagus of Saint Helena." 

The aesthetic of renovatio Romae also merged Roman generals’ or 
emperors’ triumphs with papal entries. Most papal processions in Rome 
advanced under the triumphal monuments of ancient Rome." In a 
certain sense, artistic spolia synthesized two opposite religious entities 
into a cultural whole. In sum, the use of ancient spolia artifacts coincided 
in the Middle Ages with the Christian’s usage of the ancient pagan 
rhetoric of victory. Pillaging hovered on the fringes of this symbolic 
adaptation. Pillaging at the death of a pope could, to a certain point, 
be explained by cultural geography, by Rome's physical and historical 
proximity, by the power of spatial commonality and culture. 

Republican, Imperial, and Christian Rome practiced spoils, military 
and cultural, physical and symbolic. As with the removal of artistic 
artifacts from the capital of a vanquished to the capital of a victor, pil- 
laging the property of the dead pontiff, even if he was/is the supreme 
Catholic leader, could be construed as form of damnatio memoriae of the 
defunct, highlighting the pope's duality: vanquished by physical death 
and recreated, renovatio memoriae, in the newly elected. 

Violence and vandalism directed at the dead pope's name and 
symbols, and at the dead pope's family and staff, was ubiquitous dur- 
ing interregna, and it linked with forms of damnatio memoriae. In early 
modern Rome, when Roman authorities ordered the destruction of any 
symbols of the defunct Pope Paul IV’s Carafa family (in 1559), they 
were practicing damnatio memoriae.” The connection between ancient 
and early modern practice of “damnation” was even more intimate 
if we consider the practice of defacing papal figures or statues after 
a pope's death.!® This behavior should be understood as a symbolic 
intermediary that joined physical damnatio, the defacement of the statue, 
with symbolic papal censure. 

Laurie Nussdorfer's example of papal figure's defacement brings to 
mind forms of the ancient damnatio that orchestrated rapports between 
winners and losers. As the memory of the dead Urban VIII was demon- 
ized with words of “revenge on the barbarian [Barberini] tyrants,” 


'S Krautheimer, Rome, pp. 212-3. 

4 Twyman, Papal Ceremonial, pp. 2-8 and 134-5. 
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stucco images of the dead pope were destroyed." This “punishment in 
effigy” led to a second form of rejection of the past leader, imbedded in 
the institution. Ceremonial books itemize how every new pontiff broke 
rank with his predecessor, especially in the renewal of the new pope’s 
administrative staff. With the exception of cardinals and the papal 
camerlengo, administrative offices changed hands with popes. 

François de Conzié’s ordo affirms that the office of vice-chancellor, 
contrary to the camerlengo, did not survive the death of the pope. 
During the period of papal mourning, holders of perpetual offices did 
not wear mourning garments, while those whose offices ended with the 
pope’s life, those who would be replaced by the newly elected pope’s 
staff, wore the mourning garbs offered by the Apostolic Chamber '° 
When so many lost their tenure with the death of the pope, is it a 
stretch to conceive that the death of the pontiff initiated bitterness? 
This emotional abandonment found its way in the vilification of the 
pope’s rule and in the sacking of ecclesiastical goods. 


2. Early Spoils: Historiography 


As seen in the previous chapter, electoral narratives and the medieval 
liturgy of the Christian church often allude to episodes of violence 
during episcopal and papal interregna. Liminal violence was imbed- 
ded in the “social drama” that unraveled during the episcopal or papal 
interregna. The following chapter surveys episodes of violence as they 
appear in the texts that most often condemn them: conciliar legisla- 
tion and narratives of the pope’s lives. Evidence makes clear that the 
most encountered form of violence was sacking, looting and pillaging. 
From there on, adhering as much as possible to the point of view of 
the violence’s actors, this chapter organizes a chronology. The chapter 
serves as a topical study of how and when, according to context, a 
tradition goes through the process of ritualization. 

The ubiquitous rioting and pillaging that took place during ecclesiasti- 
cal interregna show that the violence may have been customary, but its 
repetitive and traditional aspect did not make it a ritual. For centuries, 


7 Nussdorfer, "The Vacant See,’ p. 179. 

18 Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: Les textes avignonnais 
Jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, pp. 47-61 and 262-335. Details of these various 
charges and offices can be found throughout Guillemain, La cour pontificale d'Avignon. 
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popes and bishops died and their goods were sacked. This custom 
became a ritual only when its performers decided so: when external 
conditions like electoral modes changed and when they redirected their 
attacks toward a different set of victims. 

The present chapter first confronts the various ways the historiogra- 
phy has framed ecclesiastical electoral violence, and then innovates by 
associating the history of electoral depredation with the history of the 
church and the evolution of the electoral system. ‘This approach permits 
the distinguishing of two phases in the history of electoral pillaging: 
electoral depredation and ritual pillaging, by hinging their separation on 
the papal electoral mode. Depredation and rapine following the death 
of a high prelate earmarked early “open” elections, while ritualized 
violence marking the death of the pope and the election of a new one 
identified the post-conclave years (after 1274). First, crowds attacked 
the deceased pope’s goods and properties; later, crowds extended their 
attacks to the belongings of the newly elected pope and/or the goods of 
cardinals whom the mob suspected the conclave to have elected. After 
1274, the capacity to negotiate directly with the church disappeared, 
and crowds attacked the belongings of the newly elected pope and of 
various cardinals because the language of ritual violence allowed the 
looters to participate in a social process. Participants in pillaging rec- 
reated consensus—and the legitimacy of their group—in their action 
against the group of cardinals. 

A few historians have tracked through time examples of violence fol- 
lowing a papal or clerical death.'? The practice appears to have had a 
long history, starting with bishops and spreading to the pope. Mentions 
of pillages at the death of a church dignitary or after the election of 
a pope are scattered throughout ecclesiastical literature, ranging from 
the early Middle Ages to the modern period. Yet, the chronology of 
such violence remains approximate. 

Lucius Lector, for example, noticed that at the time of Charlemagne 
lower clerics and “the people” raided the dwelling of a deceased bishop 
under the pretext that the goods belonged to the faithful." He noted 
that this practice was brought up in several papal councils from the 
fifth to twelfth century, proposing that the troubles that surrounded the 
Goths and Lombards invasions had introduced this licence (allowance) 


19 See note 39, of the introduction. 
? Lector, L'élection papale, p. 270. 
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to Rome. He described how mobs had progressively broadened their 
“allowance” by raiding the dwelling of the cardinal-elected pope as a 
form of celebration of the papal advent. Lector cited evidence, rang- 
ing from Honorius III (1216) to the Council of Constance and Leo X 
(in his March 21, 1516 bull), underscoring that after the end of the 
Great Western Schism (1378-1417) the “excess” spread to the cells of 
the conclave. He highlighted the fifteenth century at the height (époque 
héroique) of despoliation, citing occurrences at Pius II (1458) and Nicolas 
V (1444s elections, and added the much-later elections of Sixtus V 
(1585), Clement VIII (1592), and Innocent X (1644). According to his 
analysis, the practice ended on April 3, 1721, when Camerlengo Altieri 
decreed heavy fines for any clerics participating in the pillage.” Lector's 
chronology marked the Great Western Schism as a pivotal moment in 
the history of the practice. Prior to the Schism, a crowd that remains 
ill-defined in Lector's narrative (clerics and people), raided the property 
of the deceased pope. After the Schism, crowds (mobs) initiated the 
long-lasting tradition of pillaging the conclave's cells. 

Lector's chronological fluidity continued in later studies of the prac- 
tice. A few years ago, Carlo Ginzburg directed a seminar, at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, that focused on “ritual pillage” without clarifying 
why the act of pillage meets a definition of ritual. The group never 
presented the evidence that pointed to ritual in interregna pillaging. 
The seminar simply loosely defined spolia as the sacking of the prop- 
erty of a new pontiff, often accompanied by violence against groups 
or individuals protected by him.” 

This quick discussion points to a historiography filled with ambiguity. 
Historians have been generally hesitant in calling pillaging during inter- 
regna a ritual, but still speak of pillaging as ritual. Historians differ over 
how to define ritual as a category of action, and the consensus is that 
polysemy rules. Still, I choose to apply a loose-fitting definition close to 
Althoff: pillaging during the Empty See can be a ritual because a similar 
chain of action and behavior—looting—was repeated deliberately in 
similar circumstance—interregna following the pope's death—with the 
conscious goal of familiarity—the practice lasted centuries.? However, 


?' Ibid., pp. 270-1. 

? Ginzburg, ‘Ritual Pillage,’ pp. 20-41. The authors never really define ritual pil- 
laging; I draw this definition from their words on page 30. 

?5 “Any attempt to define ritual by bringing together the various opinions of scholars 
in behavioral, ethnic, religious, socio-psychological, or other studies on the constitutive 
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this definition of ritual pillaging fails to take into consideration the 
specific evolution of the “custom.” 

Empty See pillaging has caught the attention of a few historians in 
the past twenty years.** Four authors who have addressed and framed 
pillaging within the critical apparatus of the social sciences stand out. 
Laurie Nussdorfer has focused on pillaging as a modern Roman mani- 
festation as part of a program of civic politics, and Agostino Paravicini 
Bagliani, Sergio Bertelli, and Alain Boureau have investigated the 
practice during the central Middle Ages and early modern period.” 
For now, the focus rests on historians who have dwelled on medieval 
pillaging. The conclusions of Nussdorfer will be discussed in more detail 
when the post-fourteenth-century practice is reviewed. 

Agostino Paravicini Bagliani’s discussion of pillaging frame and serve 
his argument about the medieval conception of a universal papacy and 
on the growing institutional distinction between the mortality of the 
physical pope and the eternal nature of the papal institution. His focus 
is on the institution and not on the perpetrators of the violence. He 
never asks why people were doing what they did. Instead, he connects 
the practice of looting and pillaging to the symbolic construction of 
papal duality. He concludes that pillaging was part of a definition of 
the double nature of the papacy—the papal institution was mortal in 
the physical pope but infinite in the church. Pillaging the pope’s goods 
showed the ephemeral nature of the “pope’s body,” while ecclesiastical 
legislation aimed at preventing the pillaging made evident that the eccle- 
siastical institution framed itself as eternal and held on to its goods. 


elements of ritual is bound to fail. Therefore, all that will be done here is to identify some 
of the commonly accepted building blocks for such a definition: We talk about rituals 
when actions, or rather chain of actions, of a complex nature are repeated by actors 
in certain circumstances in the same or similar ways, and, if this happens deliberately, 
with the conscious goal of familiarity”; Althoff, “The Variability of Rituals,’ p. 71. 

?* I will discuss in a later chapter the finding of Reinhard Elze who had noted the 
existence of the custom (sacking the goods of dead bishops, cardinals, and popes and 
pillaging the palaces of newly elected popes and the cells of the conclave). He focused 
on the connection between this practice and the papal right of spoil, the jus spolii, see 
Elze, ‘Sic transit gloria mundi,’ pp. 23-41. 

# Violence and/or vandalism directed at the dead pope’s name, family, and symbols 
has been examined by historians who have particularly dwelled on the topic during 
the early modern period. See Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, pp. 248-61, who 
conveniently synopsizes the most recent theories. See also the analysis of San Juan, 
Rome: A City out of Print, pp. 161-87, where she argues that printed material changed 
conceptions of the Empty See during the seventeenth century. 

?* Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope's Body, pp. 99-107. 
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Lucius Lector and Agostino Paravicini Bagliani stand largely alone 
in their attempts at improving the chronology of what can be labeled 
generically “interregna pillaging.” Paravicini Bagliani identifies two 
phases in the evolution of the custom: first, an early medieval practice 
of looting the episcopal palace of the dead bishop, controlled largely 
by clerics; second, after 885, the looting of the Lateran Palace and 
Borgo at the death of the pope. This type of sacking—the property 
of deceased high ranking clerics—appears concurrently throughout 
Europe at the death of bishops and abbots. The pillaging of papal 
goods, strictly speaking, disappeared from documentation after Pope 
Leo IX (1049-1054), resurfaced in one occurrence before the death 
of Honorius III in 1227, and then reappeared, in altered form, during 
the early modern period. The post fifteenth-century practice focused 
on the cells of the elected pope—a living man—and of other prelates, 
usually the cardinals. 

Agostino Paravicini Bagliani’s chronological investigation of the cus- 
tom in Rome underscores key features: pillaging the goods of the dead 
(whether bishops, abbots, or popes) and pillaging and despoiling the 
property of the living (usually the conclave’s cells of the newly elected 
pope and of some of his cardinals, as well as the looting of their resi- 
dence); he also emphasizes a geography that privileges Rome. 

Paravicini Bagliani’s argument engages criticism because he views pil- 
laging solely from the point of view of the ecclesiastical institution and 
how its prohibition announced the conceptualization of the church as 
eternal. He implies that pillaging papal goods reminded all that after a 
papal death, the pope’s belongings were opened to seizure because they 
did not carry the “supernatural” endless aspects of the papal institution. 
Papal goods were transitory and available because they were attached 
to the transience of the pope’s ephemeral physical body, but, accord- 
ing to this construction, ecclesiastical goods tied to the symbolic body 
of the eternal church should have been left untouched. He centers his 
argument on a sophisticated ecclesiastical construction that may have 
escaped the looters. From the point of view of the perpetrators, papal 
and ecclesiastical goods melted into one. They took from all. Paravicini 
Bagliani’s reading of the popes’ dual construction —pope/man/mortal 
and pope/church/immortal—implies that looters considered appropri- 
ate the pillaging of papal goods because for them the goods did not 
carry the “supernatural” eternal nature of the papal institution. The 
pillagers did not understand or approve of this sophisticated dual con- 
struction. If Christians understood the dual nature of the papacy, they 
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concluded that papal goods were transitory and available because they 
were attached to the transience of the pope’s ephemeral physical body 
and to the body of the eternal church. 

In contrast to Bagliani, Sergio Bertelli does not address ecclesiasti- 
cal history directly. He focuses on the forms of authority in control 
at any given point He amalgamated sacred and secular practices by 
linking looting and pillaging to the death of a prince, or any leader/ 
chief, regardless of his ecclesiastical or secular station. Bertelli never 
differentiated between secular and religious practices of leadership 
because he commingled the constructions rex sacerdos and sacerdos rex, 
framing pillaging within the historical construction of kings as Vicar 
of Christ and popes as Vicar of God. Bertelli’s methodology emanates 
from Kantarowitz’s notion of the double nature of kingship, insisting 
that material gains had little to do with pillaging. Citing Malinowski, 
“The real force which binds all people and ties them down in their 
tasks is obedience to custom, to tradition.” ‘Tradition, not gain, moti- 
vates people—he describes the evolution of the practice from its “old 
sacred thaumaturgic meaning” to “the recognition of a servile and 
subordinate position, which was still linked to the physical body of 
the lord.”?? For him, pillaging at the death of a chief became a form 
of just recompense. Personal ties were at the core of his discussion. 
Clerics and others pillaged because they expected due rewards at the 
death of “their” chief. 

Alain Boureau, who incidentally did not engage, or only cursorily 
engaged, the discussion initiated by Agostino Paravicini Bagliani and 
Sergio Bertelli sees pillaging as “a clash between two sorts of logic, one 
juridical and religious, the other political"? For Boureau, violence at 
the death of the pope signifies that a power had died and a new power 
must renegotiate its position. As with most authors, his discussion of 
pillaging is incidental to the main focus. 

Guillaume Mollat adds some indirect evidence regarding the pillag- 
ing of episcopal goods during the central Middle Ages. According to 
some of his sources, thirteenth-century formulas from the papal chan- 
cellery recorded bishops’ requests for papal bulls of condemnation of 
the so-called customary practice that allowed heirs of dead bishops to 


7 Bertelli, The King’s Body, p. 60, and Kantorowitz, The King's Two Bodies, again, the 
king’s body is destined to perish while his institutional body endures in the kingdom. 
?* Boureau, The Myth of Pope Joan, p. 98. 
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plunder the episcopal palace and force an oath from the new bishop 
that authorized the maintenance of the practice. The Latin text cited 
by Mollat infers that looters were not limited to the family of deceased 
ecclesiastics, because the texts mentioned the participation of many 
parties and citizens at large.” Overall, the historiography recognized 
the existence of the practice without tying it to the institution per se. 
It remains to be seen how both the practice and the institution fed on 
each other. 


3. Evidence 


As seen previously, the history of papal election—or rather electio, 
choice—represents several centuries of struggle to disengage the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy from the secular grip. It follows that the papal 
electoral procedure evolved over centuries from a rather open process 
including several social layers to the closed-in conclave attended only by 
cardinals and a small staff. The following establishes how this evolution 
reflected in the customary pillaging that took place at the death of a 
high-ranking prelate. 

As framed by the earlier discussion, the various “ritualized” functions 
of Empty Sees facilitated the transition between one papal government 
and the next. Various narratives have initiated a discussion of the lim- 
inal violence attached to ecclesiastical succession. More pointedly, they 
show the participation of several groups into the political process of 
nomination, and this openness brought fractionalization and eventually 
violence. Looting and pillaging usually appeared in liminal moments 
riddled with political transitional uncertainties. 

The clearest evidence that links liminal violence to political transi- 
tions is their parallelism and coincidence. Depredations were bound to 
ecclesiastical elections, first with bishops and later with popes. Inter- 
regnum pillaging is an ancient custom that originated when the bishop 
and papal electoral procedure were still open and ill-defined. In 1898, 


? “Ilam quoque abusivam consuetudinem vel potius abhominabilem corruptelam, 
quod cives tales, episcopo decedente bona mobilia episcopatus, tanquam ad eos iure 
successionis pertineant, rapiunt et asportant, inhibentes electo, ne ingrediatur episcopale 
palatium, nisi prius iuret se illorum consuetudines servaturum, penitus abolemus, sub 
interminatione anathematis prohibentes, ne talia de cetero attemptentur"; in Tangl, 
Die päpstlichen Kanzlewrdnungen von 1200-1500, p. 251; and Mollat, ‘A propos du droit 
de dépouille, p. 323. 
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Lucius Lector posited—without identifying why—that the troubles that 
surrounded the Goths and Lombard’s invasions introduced the custom 
to Rome.” One of the best-known decrees that publicly condemned 
the practice emanated from that period, but it simply reiterated earlier 
condemnations: The 451 Council of Chalcedon decreed, “it is not 
permitted for clerics, following the death of their own bishop, to seize 
the things that belong to him, as has been forbidden even by earlier canons 
[my emphasis]. Those who do this risk losing their personal rank.”*! 

The timing of this legislation coincided with the Barbarians’ coming, 
but it was also closely knit with the consolidation of Christian institu- 
tionalization, initiated after the expectation that the Parousia did not 
realize. This early ruling was part of the development of an institutional 
effort at consolidation and centralization. As the practice and legislation 
continued their parallel evolutions, the institutional response to pillaging 
was to refine the definition of ownership—that is, who was the rightful 
owner of the goods that were taken—considering them increasingly 
the property of the church rather than of the individual bishop.” 
This failed legislation infers several things from the part of the looters: 
Either the robbers (many were clerics and bishops) tried to profit from 
a bishop’s death by raiding and seizing some of his goods, reasoning 
that these things were accessible to them because they belonged to 
the deceased individual and not to the church in general. In this case, 
looters granted themselves, so to speak, the right to take from their 
superior. Alternatively, they seized what they thought belonged to the 
institution and not the individual bishop, and they granted themselves 
the right to take from the institution. In either case, the actions were 
corrective: diminishing or redistributing the ecclesiastical patrimony 
allowed the looters a certain power of negotiation. 

It is evident that pillaging granted more than economic gains because 
all social ranks, and not only the extremely needy, participated in the 


9" Lector, L'élection papale, p. 270. 

3! Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, vol. 1, p. 97. Tanner, editor of the Decrees traces 
this decree to similar ones edited in the Apostolical Canons, the Council of Antioch 
and Carthage; ibid. The original text reads, “Non licere clericis post mortem episcopi 
sui rapere pertinentes ad eum res, sicut jam praecedentibus regulis statutum habetur. 
Si vero haec feceriat, periclitari se noverint in proprio gradu"; Mansi, vol. 7, p. 390, 
canones Chalcedonenses, n. 22. 

3 Paravicini Bagliani, The Popes Body, pp. 100—4, surveys some of the legislation that 
is analyzed throughout this chapter and argues that increasing legislation indicated the 
growing conceptualization of the institution as the “eternal” half of the pope. 
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plunder. Seizing goods advantageously positioned the takers to initiate 
negotiations with succeeding powers. ‘This affirmation is reinforced when 
reading the various decrees that mentioned both high and low social 
status looters. The council of Orleans in 533 reiterated that the bishop 
that attended and oversaw the funeral of one of his peers protected 
the goods of the church against rapine at the death of a bishop. The 
council also reminded bishops that they had to attend to their task and 
actually oversee the funeral of their peer without profit, inferring that 
quite a few may have not.” Legislation continued with the council of 
Lleida in 524 and Valence in 546 that reiterated to clerics the inter- 
diction to invade and plunder the property of the church at the death 
of a bishop.** The text is vague when describing the goods plundered 
(instrumenti domus esse noscitur, id est mobile et immobili ret ecclesiasticae), but it 
lets transpire that things of necessity in a household and for the liturgy 
may have been taken. 

The fifth Council of Paris in 615 condemned the looting this time, 
insisting on the respect of the last wishes of the deceased. The argu- 
ment is jurisdictional and clearly separated the goods of ecclesiastics 
with the goods of the church, still requiring the safeguard of both 
to allow the bishop’s heirs to receive their bequests and the church 
to collect its own. The text implies that the various parties involved: 
“priests, and other clerics of lower orders,” alienated goods that were 


? Mansi, vol. 8, p. 836, Concilium Aurelianense II, # 5 and 6: “5: Nullus episcopus 
ad sepeliendum episcopus venire conficta occasione dissimulet, ne cujuslibet corpus- 
culum diutius inhumatum negligentia interveniente salvatur, is vero episcopus qui 
defunctum advenerit sepelire praeter expensam neccessariam, nihil pretii pro satigatione 
deposeat. 6: Ut episcopus qui ad sepeliendum episcopum venerit, evocatis presbyteris 
in unum, domum ecclesiae adeat, deseriptamque idoneis personis custodiendam sub 
integra diligentia derelinquat, ut res ecclesie ullorum improbitate non pereant." 

** Ibid., pp. 614—5, Concilium Ilerdense, anno christi 524, canon. 16: “Ut cujus- 
cumque ecclesie pontifice defuncto non passim pro libitu suo de earum rerum direp- 
tione, quas obiens derelinquit, quisquam irruat, domum que subvertat, sed sacerdos 
qui exequiarum tempore adest, omnia quae ad utilitatem et conservationem pertinent, 
debeat diligenti circumspectione munire [...] ita ut occumbente sacerdote, expectorato 
affectu, totaque disciplinae severitate post habita, immaniter quae in domo pontificali 
reperiuntur, invaderunt, et abradunt [...] nullus clericorum cujuslibet ordinis, officii, 
gardusque sit, quidquam de domo auferre praesumat, vel de utilitate, quae instrumenti 
domus esse noscitur, id est mobile et immobili rei ecclesiasticae, conetur invadere, 
nihil furto, nihil vi, nihil dolo supprimens, auserens, atque abscondens." The text then 
establishes a system of guard by a couple of faithful parishioners. Mansi adds that the 
same text is found in the second chapter of the Council of Valence. 
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not destined to them, and the said goods should be returned to the 
benefit of the church.” 

If lower clerics appeared in certain texts of condemnation, so did 
their superiors, and a general seizure of ecclesiastical goods at the death 
of their proprietor may have been widespread. A decree of the council 
of Chalon suggests that bishops and archdeacons seized the goods of 
dead priests and abbots.* The precept was reiterated at the Council of 
Toledo, which highlighted several profiteering techniques engendered 
by the death of ecclesiastics from the collection of funds during funeral 
to the traditional pillaging.” 

A decree of the Council of Trosle, under Sergius III in 909, offers 
a long review of the custom, again condemning the practice of spolia- 
tion.” Chapter fourteen of this decree uses a language that implied 


3 Mansi, vol. 10, pp. 541-2, concilium parisiense V, anno christi 615: “7: His 
etiam constitutionibus adnecti placuit ut defuncto episcopo, presbytero, vel diacono, 
vel quoquam junioris ordinis clerico, non per praeceptum neque per judicem nec per 
qualemcumque personam, res ecclesiae vel eorum propriae, quousque aut testamentum 
aut qualemcumque obligationem fecerit, cognoscatur, a nullo penitus suprascriptae res 
contingantur, sed ad archidiacono, vel clero in omnibus defensentur et conserventur. 
8: Comperimus denique cupiditatis instinctu, deficiente abbate, presbytero, vel his qui 
per titulos deserviunt praesidium quodcumque in mortis tempore dereliquerint, ab 
episcopo vel archidiacono diripi, et quasi sub augmentum ecclesiae vel episcopi, in 
usum ecclesiae revocari, et ecclesiam Dei per provos cupiditates expoliatam relinqui. 
Statuimus observandum, ut neque episcopus, aut archidiaconus exinde aussere praesu- 
mat sed in loco ubi moriens hoc dereliquerit, perpetualiter debeat permanere. 10: Et 
quia multae tergiversationes infidelium ecclesiam Dei quaerunt collatis privare donariis, 
secundum constitutionem praecedentium pontificum id convenit inviolabiliter observari, 
ut testamenta quae episcopi, presbyteri, seu inferioris ordinis clerici, vel donationes, 
aut quaecumque instrumenta propria voluntate confecerint, quibus aliquid ecclesiae, 
aut quibuscumque personis conferre videantur, omni stabilitate subsistant. Specialiter 
statuentes, ut etiamsi quorumcumque religiosorum voluntas, aut necessitate, aut sim- 
plicitate faciente, aliquid a legum saecularium ordine visa fuerit discrepare, voluntas 
tamen defunctorum debeat in convulsa manere et in omnibus, Deo auspice, custodiri. 
De quibus rebus si quis animae sua contemptor aliquid alienare praesumpserit, usque 
ad emendationis suae, vel restitutionis rei ablatae tempus, a consortio ecclesiastico, vel 
a christianorum convivio habeatur alienus." 

3 Ibid., p. 1190, concilium cabilonense, anno christi 650, “7: Ut defuncto presbytero, 
vel abbate nihil ab episcopo auseratur, vel archidiacono, vel a quocumque, de rebus 
parrochie, vel xenodochii, vel monasterii aliquid debeat minuere." 

? Mansi, vol. 11, pp. 25-9, concilium toletanum, AC 655, “7: Ne extra constitutum 
ordinem morientis sacerdotis haeredes rem ejus adire praesumant. Propinqui morientis 
episcopi nihil de rebus ejus abique metropolitani cognitio ne usurpare praesumant." 

38 Mansi, vol. 18, pp. 302-3, Concilium Trolejanum, AC 909, 302-303, “14: De 
non diripiendis ecclesie rebus defuncto episcopo. Tamen quia inter nostrates hic pes- 
simus inolevit mos, ut defuncto ecclesiae episcopo, mox a quibuscumque potentioribus 
pervadantur res ecclesiae, quasi episcopi fuerint propriae, cum etiam si ejus essent, 
contra omne jus id fierit.” 
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that “powerful” men robbed the goods of the bishop as if it were their 
personal property and not the property of the church. The language 
indicates that robbers did not make a clear distinction between what 
was the personal property of a clergyman and what belonged to the 
institution; additionally, the growing institutional definition of what 
comprised ecclesiastical goods eluded robbers. 

The same decree reviewed previous legislation that highlighted some 
interesting points. According to the second decree of the Council of 
Valence, books, utensils, vases, fruits, herds, and other things were taken, 
implying that looters seized anything of negotiable value.? The fifth 
chapter of the Regensis synod had tried to end the disruption caused by 
the pillaging in an original way: paying priests. The text clearly implied 
that if priests received a stipend, they would be satisfied and would 
restrain their attacks, which would allow bishops to start their new office 
in the best possible conditions.“ The text ends with a recommendation 
for a speedy episcopal burial, including all the “trappings” required for 
an honorable funeral. ‘This recommendation seems to assume that funds 
dedicated to the funerals may have been diverted to other tasks. 

The openness of the conceptualization of what ecclesiastical goods 
were may have led to the seizure of goods by a wide range of parties. 
It identified the looting as redressive actions. The loot, hence liminal 
violence, allowed the redistribution of the goods to their rightful owners! 
The lack of early medieval codification defining what was untransmit- 
table ecclesiastical property versus what was transmittable, bequeathed, 
or hereditary, may have favored the spreading of the practice."! 

The jurisdictional framing of ownership in the Middle Ages is a 
thorny topic. ‘The topic cannot be discussed without returning to ancient 
Roman law and to what it brings to the understanding of medieval 


3 Ibid., p. 303, “In libris, in specibus utensilibus, vasculis, frugibus, gregibus 
animalibus, vel omni omnino re, rapaces manus abstineant et nihil latronum more 
diripiant.” 

* Idem, “Ut sub hac salubri constitutione clerici stipendiis suis omnino contenti 
labores non diripiant episcopi decedentis et in vacuam ecclesiae domum futurus 
pontifex non sine dolore succedat: sed magis de praecessoris sui dimisso possit et ipse 
gaudere et aliis ministrare.” 

4 Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope's Body, p. 106, discusses the practice of curial testa- 
ments (licentia testandi), established by the thirteenth century. The church countered 
the imperial right of spoil that allowed emperors and sometimes kings to claim the 
property of ecclesiastics by granting ecclesiastics the right to draw a testament. He 
details his finding in notes 39 and 40, on pp. 294-5. See also his I testamenti dei cardinali 
del Duecento. 
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interregna spoliation: an old history of blurring the lines between “tak- 
ing” and “owning” during the transitional period that separates death 
and the legal succession. At the center of discussion is the articulation 
of what constituted legal inheritance and acquisition of ownership: 
the classical concept of possessio. According to W.W. Buckland, ancient 
Romans differentiated between possession and ownership. Buckland 
defines possessio as “having effective control of the thing, irrespective 
of title."? The concept itself of possession has been a question of 
debate because of its artificiality and looseness of usage. It could mean 
the intent to possess as an owner (animus domini), or it could mean the 
actual control (or mere awareness of it), suggested by the term animus 
possessionis. Still, possessio focused on the external signs of ownership. 
Buckland suggests that, for the Romans, possession was a matter of fact, 
not law, but some ancient texts treated it as a matter of law. Distilled 
to its simplest form, the ancient Romans thought of possession as a 
fact, with legal consequence. Only later during the Empire, did the 
law look at possessio as a right.“ If we consider that, in ancient Roman 
society, possession was a legalized form of control, then pillaging can 
easily be rationalized. It made “taking,” by force or not, a legal (or at 
least a non-offensive) act; possession led to ownership! 

The Institutes of Justinian slightly refined the ancient position. Posses- 
sio entailed detention, “the physical apprehension of a thing.”* Legal 
possession occurred when the possessor added the intention or animus 
“of holding the thing as his own and of exercising over it all the rights 
of an owner.”* Intention to possess differentiated legal from simple 
possession. Full ownership required a non-fraudulent acquisition and 
tenure of the goods for a certain lapse of time, only then did possessio 
change into usucapio (ownership by continuous possession). Detentio and 
animus were prerequisites of ownership. Detention held in its meaning 
a quality close to the willful *enjoyment" of the good. The intention to 
own in animus indicated the knowledge to own avowedly and not simply 
borrow something owned by someone else, which was alieno nomine. 
Possession without intention to own was not ownership. Full ownership 
by usucapion required the goods to be held in dominio. By Justinian’s 
times, the law granted ownership (dominium) to things possessed three 


+ Buckland, The Main Institutions of Roman Private Law, p. 104. 
5 Ibid., pp. 106-8. 

^ Justinian, The Institutes, p. 137. 

5 Idem. 
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years for movables and ten or twenty years for immovables.* Note 
that Roman law accepted ownership *by use" and discussed many 
cases of exemption, including robbery. In general, stolen goods could 
not be owned *by use," but owners could reclaim rightful ownership 
when they knowingly recovered the previously stolen goods. The law 
was labyrinthine, but Roman law and its medieval glossae formed the 
medieval legal doctrine." 

Roman law also considered cases when goods remained “vacant” 
for lack of direct succession: the bona vacancia and hereditas iacens. Bona 
vacancia consisted of the goods and property that was not disposed of 
by a will and through heir. In this case, the state (or rather the Roman 
fiscus) could claim them. Several obstacles limited the full power of the 
law, however. First, the state was not heir but solely public guardian of 
the goods. Also, during the Empire, the law granted legionnaires first 
claims on the goods of an heirless peer. The peers and colleagues of 
the deceased became his de facto heirs. The law ended up extending to 
the corporations and guilds.* Justinian’s Institutes added that the goods 
bona vacancia could be acquired by usucapion during the interval that 
separated death from declaration to the fiscus: 


Things belonging to our fiscus cannot be acquired by use. But Papinian 
has given his opinion that if, before bona vacancia have been reported to 
the fiscus, a bona fide purchaser receives any of them, he can acquire the 
property in them by use. And the Emperor Antoninus Pius, and the 
Emperors Severus and Antoninus, have issued rescripts in accordance 
with this opinion.“ 


Justinian’s text created a loophole that allowed someone to take some- 
thing that did not devolve automatically to him or her. Of course, it 
did not mean taking with use of force, but 1t 1s still a clear indication 
that the law altered when there was shortage of heirs. Someone could 
take goods bona vacancia and sell them during the transitional period that 
separated death from declaration to the fiscus, and this was not robbery. 
With usage, the purchaser received usucapion of the goods. 

It 1s possible to push the discussion linking pillaging with possession 
even further. Ancient Rome knew something akin to interregna spolia- 


© Ibid., p. 139. 

47 On the medieval legal tradition, see Berman, Law and Revolution; and Vinogradoff, 
Roman Law in Medieval Europe. 

** Long, ‘Bona Vacancia, in Smith, A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 207. 

# Justinian, The Institutes, p. 142. 
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tion, and it ruled on it. Ancient Roman civil law called an inheritance 
“vacant” (hereditas iacens) pending its acceptance by the heres extraneus.5° 
Fritz Schulz explains the concept as follows: “In the interval between 
the death of the de cuis and the acquisition of the inheritance, the estate 
is, as modern students say, hereditas iacens. The term does not appear in 
classical writings, but Aereditas tacet and bona tacent are perhaps classical 
expressions."?! Rulings on hereditas iacens were ill defined and based on 
specific cases. The law stated that an heir did not possess at once; he 
had to accept, or act as if he did so, to signify that he was accepting 
succession. 

Because there was a risk imbedded in hereditas iacens, rules evolved to 
solve difficulties proceeding from the vacancy, specifically to address the 
legal vacuum created by the pending character of the inheritance. It 
became obvious that, while vacant, the inheritance belonged to none 
and, as such, could be taken by any.” Stealing something from a vacant 
inheritance was not theft. Schultz again makes a strong case for this 
loophole: *When the heir acquired the inheritance, he acquired owner- 
ship, but this acquisition was not dated back to the time of death of the 
de cutus. The inevitable consequence was that when a thing belonging 
to the estate was stolen hereditate iacente, an actio furti did not lie." 

Eventually, the inheritance became protected from spoliation with 
a special “machinery” called the crimen expilatae hereditatis that allowed 
judicial proceedings in the cases of freed slaves, for example, that had 
pillaged (or taken from) a hereditas iacens before their freedom.” The 
law, of course, aimed at cases concerning real physical heirs who would 
eventually receive the inheritance anyway and who simply acted too 
quickly on it, so to speak, taking it before they agreed to receive it. The 
question raised almost absurd issues, because if we follow the Roman 
legal tortuous path, the fact of taking something from the inheritance 
meant agreeing to receive it and ended the vacancy. Remember that 


5 The law distinguished between the one who had the legal privilege to accept or 
refuse the inheritance (the heres extraneus) and the one who had to carry the “burden” 
of the estate (heres sui and/or necessari). But, as Buckland states, the classification had 
a “ragged edge”; Buckland, The Main Institutions of Roman Private Law, p. 197. See a 
similar discussion in Buckland, A Text-Book of Roman Law, p. 306. 

9! Schulz, Classical Roman Law, p. 292. 

? Buckland, The Main Institutions of Roman Private Law, pp. 104 and 124. 

5 Schulz, Classical Roman Law, p. 292. 

5t Other terms like usucapio pro herede, and usucapio lucrativa referred to seizing goods of 
a vacant hereditas; Buckland, The Main Institutions of Roman Private Law, pp. 125, 197-8, 
and A Text-Book of Roman Law, p. 306. 
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lawyers defined usucapio as “dominium by possession for a certain 
time.””° 

To return to the initial query posed at the beginning of this section, 
what ancient Roman laws bring to the understanding of medieval inter- 
regna spoliation is an old history of blurring the lines between taking 
and owning during the transitional period that separates death and the 
legal succession, and a tempting supposition. If Roman law treated the 
interval between a death and the acquisition of the inheritance as a res 
nullus, and the inheritance was considered vacant, and if anything taken 
then was not theft—as it is in both bona vacancia and hereditas iacens—did 
spoliators consider themselves the legal heirs of what they were taking 
during an ecclesiastical Empty See? 

Some medieval clerks may have considered that taking something 
during a vacancy made that thing theirs; taking led to possession when 
legal ownership was suspended by death. Simply put, Roman law per- 
mitted the taking of things belonging to bishops, the pope and/or the 
church during an Empty See. If we accept the conventional view that 
suggests a slow infiltration of Roman civil law into canon law, we come 
close to a legal justification and legitimization of pillaging. 

It is plausible to assume that Justinian’s glossators discovered hereditas 
tacens and bona vacancia when they examined and commented the corpus 
iuris civilis and realized the legal loophole attached to it. Unfortunately, 
the latter supposition remains that, a supposition. It has no visible solid 
ground: a search in the decretals for hereditas iacens, usucapio lucrativa, or 
crimen expilatae hereditatis yields no result. 

Of course, the issue of ownership becomes a tricky question. Eccle- 
slastics did possess and own personal property, but also safeguarded, 
supervised, and expanded the possessions of the church. The most 
complicated issue that faces the historian is the identification of what 
the church could claim as rightfully hers, because once this was estab- 
lished, anything else could be taken. 

In a recent survey of ecclesiastical jurisdiction on property, Harold 
Berman surveys the various ways the church organized its material 
possessions labeled temporal goods or temporalities. Berman empha- 
sizes the liminal position of the church in regards to contemporary 


5 Buckland, A Manual of Roman Private Law, pp. 126-9 discusses usucapio in details. 
5 Schulz, Classical Roman Law, p. 292, states that modern knowledge of hereditas iacens 
is entirely based on Justinian's corpus. 
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structures: “The church was both inside and outside the contemporary 
feudal economic order,” and it held a similar position in the urban 
economic order.’ This ambiguous position engaged the church in 
devising several concepts like corporate ownership, trust, and foundation 
to preserve its position and property. Berman insists on an additional 
character attached to the church’s temporalities that initiated ruling. The 
temporalities were plagued by forceful dispossession—violent despolia- 
tion—and their growing frequencies required ruling on remedies; thus, 
the church devised rules on spoliatio and on its possessory remedies.” 

If these rulings can exemplify the church’s growing centralization 
into a force of authority, they also fuel evidence on the perception 
that despoiling the church’s temporalities seemed to have grown into a 
natural incidence. It seems that the church held on to its temporalities 
with difficulty because it was constantly claimed—whether by force or 
not—by someone else. Needless to say, there were several factors that 
initiated the trend: the church was a large land-holder and could be 
perceived as a weak defender; still again, the church’s perceived venal- 
ity, so well exemplified in the “Lineage of Lady Meed,” can somewhat 
rationalize the taking by force of the church's temporal goods.?? 

Spoliatio, or “the forcible ejection of the possessor,” was the topic of 
two of Gratian’s Causae, II and III. It protected the victim from legal 
action until the goods were restituted. In his canon redintegranda (the rule 
of restitution) and actio spoli (the action of spoliation), Gratian drew 
from specific examples that any ecclesiastic who has been despoiled is 
entitled to restitution.® The law held large leeway: 


The acto spolii was available for any kind of spoliation (including spoliation 
by fraud); it could be used to recover possession of incorporated rights as 
well as of movable and immovable things; it was available against third 
persons, including persons not in possession of things claimed; and the 
plaintiff was not required to show title to the land or goods or rights 
which he claimed. Finally, the action was available even to one who was 
himself wrongfully in possession.°! 


It is understood that such a biased treatment of the law—if it was 
well-known—could have incited certain parties to take the law into 


5 Berman, Law and Revolution, p. 238. 

58 Ibid., p. 240. 

5 I am referring to Yunk's The Lineage of Lady Meed. 
9 Berman, Law and Revolution, pp. 240-1. 

êl Ibid., p. 241. 
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their own hands and apply it to their own benefit. It is not a stretch 
to imagine people considering their pillaging as a variation or logical 
reverse of the rule of restitution. They were simply reclaiming what 
they considered theirs! It is difficult to ascertain the extent of the resent- 
ment the available temporal goods of the church initiated and whether 
it played a leading role in Empty See pillaging, redressing so to say the 
order between possessor and empty-handed. 

An argument can still be proposed that, at least until the firm estab- 
lishment of the licentia testandi during the thirteenth century, the lack of 
firm jurisdictional definition of what remained ecclesiastical property 
and what was transmittable opened a kind of legal loophole that could 
benefit various parties. The variety of the items listed as “robbed” in 
various legislation shows that anything that had personal value for sub- 
sistence and survival (such as food), anything that could be traded for 
cash value (such as vases or herds), and anything that had substantial 
qualitative and quantitative value (such as books) were seized. 

“Books” are found repeatedly in legislation, but, without a specific 
qualifier, it becomes difficult to build a case. Their mention still raises 
an interesting issue. The texts do not make clear if the books were 
liturgical/sacramental or mundane. The dearth of descriptive attributes 
precludes the development of a rational for this focus on books. Either 
they were considered luxury items and attached a commercial value, 
or their immaterial worth made them a symbolically prized item, and 
their content made them a political tool. If by chance some of these 
were ledgers, recording legal/fiscal matters attached to their owners, 
then their holders largely increased their power of negotiation. 

One of the clearest mentions of episcopal spoliation emanates from 
a letter of Peter Damian to the clergy and people of the diocese of 
Osimo (1050). Damian's letter is written in the name of Pope Leo. 
Agostino Paravicini Bagliani makes it a cornerstone of his discussion 
of the growing institutional “distinction between the physical person (of 
the bishop) and the perpetuity of the church,” but the text also adds 
to our understanding of the perpetrators’ motivations.” The essential 
sections of the letter are as follows; the guilty were anathematized and 
excommunicated: 


Leo [...] to the beloved in Christ, the clergy and people, sons of the 
diocese of Osimo [...]. Since by the authority of God the special care 


© Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, pp. 99-100. 
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of one church has been committed to us, in such a way that by reason 
of the dignity of the Apostolic See the general supervision of all other 
churches has also been delegated to our care, it seems to pertain to our 
office not only to correct whatever has up to now been rashly perpetrated 
against these churches, but also to provide against their presumptuous 
repetition in the future. From various reports we are aware of the per- 
verse and wholly detestable practice of certain people, who at the death 
of the bishop break in like enemies and rob his house, like thieves make 
off with his belongings, set fire to the homes on his estate, and with 
fierce and savage barbarity cut down his grape vines and orchards. If 
this practice is not corrected by the severity of ecclesiastical action, there 
is little doubt that the sword of sudden outbreaks of madness hangs 
threatening over these regions [...]. Even though a bishop die in the 
due course of human existence, Christ, who is the bishop of our souls, 
lives on forever by reason of his divinity [...]. He, therefore, is guilty of 
dishonoring God who, during a mortal bishop’s lifetime, under pressure 
of earthly fear, refrains from injuries to the church, but who, after he is 
dead, pours out the bile of his hatred and the virus of his ill will which 
up to then he had suppressed, and that, to the detriment of Christ who 
is the church’s immortal bridegroom [...]. Moreover, if they, who bestow 
their goods on the church, by a happy exchange, obtain the remission 
of their sins, it follows that they who steal church property with barbar- 
ian fury will fall into the abyss of eternal damnation [...]. Surely, these 
men once again crucify Christ and cruelly wound his body, which is the 
church. This unlawful venture must therefore be curbed and this wicked 
aberration, prompted by the devil, must be restrained. This daring rape 
of the church’s patrimony must be stopped, lest the sustenance of the 
poor be lost and the sacrifice already offered to God by the generosity 
of the faithful become the loot of brigands. 


This letter emphasizes a practice that clearly aimed at destroying in addi- 
tion to robbing. The actions aimed at profiteering but also at occasion- 
ing damage. This form of violence was frequently encountered during 
political transition and matched the violence met during the episcopal, 
and later papal, electoral process discussed in chapter one. 

It may be important at his point to underscore the possible link 
between what was called the feudal “droit de garde” or royal “droit de 
régale” and the general despoliation committed by the population at 
large, including the agents in charge of protection, like the royal ser- 
geants. It may be a simplistic argument but people may have thought: 


5 Damian, Letters 31-60, pp. 61-3. A transcription of the original Latin is found in 
Mansi, vol. 19, p. 672, Chapter 10, still, Kurt Reindel edition is the best to date; see 
Damian, Die Briefe des Petrus Damiani, vol. 1, pp. 336-9. 
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^f they can do it, so can we!” Commoners could just follow the example 
set by the actions of the nobility. As mentioned earlier the droit de garde 
and droit de régale were a system of safeguard during vacancies aimed at 
protecting immovables but documents often mention the despoliation 
of movable goods with immovables. Many texts can be added to the 
1105 edict of King Philip I of France that was cited in the introduc- 
tion. In Reims, at the end of the tenth century, Archbishop Gerbert 
pleaded with clergy and people to safeguard for the next holder the 
movables and immovables of deceased archbishops.™ In 1092, Robert, 
Count of Flanders, despoiled all dead clerics. When one died, he sent 
his sergeants to evict the heirs and parents of the deceased.” In 1155, 
Hermengarde, Viscountess of Narbonne declared: 


In the name of Jesus Christ and his incarnation, in this year 1155, for all 
who presently hear me, that I, Hermengarde, Viscountess of Narbonne 
acknowledging the injuries that my parents and myself have done wrongly 
and without cause up-to-now to the church of Narbonne, by taking its 
revenues and robbing the archbishop goods after his death; out of the zeal 
for justice and piety, and for the salvation of my soul and of my parents’, 
and in good faith, I leave to God and the martyrs Saint Just and Saint 
Pasten, and to you Peter, Archbishop of Narbonne, and to your successors 
in perpetuity, all that I, or other than me, were accustomed to take, in 
Narbonne and other places, of the goods of the archbishop.9? 


In the diocese of Nantes between 1148 and 1168, the dukes of Brit- 
tany plundered most of the bishop’s goods under pretext of their droit 
de garde, the feudal equivalent to the royal droit de régale. They destroyed 
his house, took his furniture, doors and windows, the fishes in his 
swamps, they cut woods, they took the revenues due to the diocese, 
and all harvests." In 1190, the archbishop of Reims again asked the 
king not to seize the diocese’s property during vacancies. In this case 
the archbishop was the uncle of the king, Philip Augustus. The latter 
was asked not to take the movable goods, dishes, and the kitchen and 
cleaning utensils. His sergeants were requested not to destroy the woods 
and swamps, after they had seized cattle, wine, hay, lumber, stones, 
and emptied the bishop’s house. Sergeants’ exactions continued for 


Bourgain, Études sur les biens ecclésiastiques avant la révolution, p. 273. 
5 Ibid., p. 275. 

56 Ibid., p. 45. 

57 Ibid., pp. 270-1. 

% Ibid., p. 315. 
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centuries. In 1337, Pope Benedict XII in Avignon, asked the king of 
France to limit his droit de régale and the depredations of his officers who 
damaged and devastated the goods of the church, houses, fish ponds, 
ponds, woods, pigs, domestic animals, windmills and other goods.” 

Robbing, pillaging, ransacking, and destroying ecclesiastical proper- 
ties essentially paralyzed the efficiency of succession. A new bishop 
who arrived in an empty house, and whose tenants had to rebuild, 
replant, and reseed was not in the same “comfortable” position of 
power and authority as one who arrived on a property that functioned 
smoothly. In the former case, the new authority had to negotiate with 
the inhabitants a labor and rebuilding schedule that allowed the ten- 
ants to retune their position. The acts of despoliation empowered the 
actors. Whether commoners or nobles the vacancy enabled negotiations 
and re-positioning,”’ 

Pillaging belonged to the physical power struggle inherent to the 
openness of the episcopal and then papal nomination. Diminishing a 
candidate economically by plundering and looting his goods and fortune 
was part of an ill-defined electoral process. Pillaging allowed the looters 
to clarify their political constituency by diminishing the opposition. ‘The 
less opponents controlled, the better for their own candidate. 

Episcopal and papal transitions mirrored each other. The Liber Pon- 
lificalis offers an early example of papal despoliation. Discussing the life 
of pope Severinus (640), it states: 


In his time, while lord Severinus was still bishop-elect, the Lateran Epis- 
copium was plundered by Maurice the cartularius and Isaac the Patrician 
and exarch of Italy. But before Isaac arrived, it was Maurice who was 
driven by malice against God’s church and entered into a plot with some 
perverse men: they incited the Roman army saying “what use is it that so 
much money has been stored away in the Lateran Episcopium by pope 
Honorius [Severinus's predecessor] while the army gets no support from 
it? Sometimes that man even buried away the stipends the lord emperor 
periodically sent you.”! 


® Ibid., p. 324. 

” The registers of Pope Gregory VII record the same type of ordinance. A letter 
dated March 5, second indiction states, “Meanwhile, therefore, as for the goods of 
this church, on behalf of blessed Peter we warn and command both you and all with 
whom they are anywhere found that no one should presume to pillage or to destroy 
them—namely, the lands and ornaments that are known to belong to it”; Gregory VII, 
The Register of. Pope Gregory VII, p. 307. 

7! The Book of Pontiffs, p. 65. 
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The passage infers that the seizure of the pope’s money belonged to 
some type of social redressing. The money belonged rightfully to the 
army, and its sacking was legitimate. The pope was simply “hoarding” 
something that was not his.” 

Pope Stephen V (885) or VI (897) acknowledged that at the death of 
the pope, the mob looted the Lateran palace and extended its devasta- 
tion to neighboring houses. To circumvent and prevent the recurrence 
of such, Stephen ruled that the election and consecration of the pope 
would take place in the presence of the Emperor’s deputies, who would 
safe-keep electoral freedom.” Gratian copied Stephen’s decree in his 
decretals, distinctiones 63 and 79, discussing papal elections.’* 

The Liber Pontificalis, in its commentaries of Pope Stephen V, offers 
a glimpse into the extent of the plunder. The Lider states: 


Then with the venerable bishops, the imperial legate and the honourable 
senate, he proceeded round all the vestries of the sacred palace, which he 
found looted to such an extent that of the hallowed vessels with which 
the pontiffs had been used to hold banquets on feastdays very few were 
found, and of the rest of the wealth nothing at all. But no wonder he 
found all the treasures of the vestries taken away, when on investigation 
he found almost none of the many offerings and decorations of the 
churches. Even that famous gold cross that Belisarius the patrician had 
set up in honour of St Peter prince of the apostles, and most of the gold 
altarcloths with the other precious ornaments, were missing [...] apart 
from the vestries being looted, the granaries and cellars were found to 
be empty, and he had nothing to disburse to the clergy and the scholae, 
and lacked anything to use for ransoming captives or feeding orphans 
and widows in the serious famine that threatened.” 


The extent of the pillage was striking. From grain to liturgical orna- 
ments, the mobs left the pope with little to accomplish his duties. Again, 
the pattern of robbery matched the one encountered earlier during 
episcopal succession. Stephen solved the crisis by using his personal 


? Following the analysis of E. Caspar, Paravicini Bagliani rejects this early example 
because it “was not the result of pillage by the people, but amounted to a real seques- 
tration of goods.” The episode, narrated in the Liber Pontificalis (Vita Severini), should 
therefore be taken off the list of “ritual” pillages connected to the deaths of Roman 
popes”; Paravinici-Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, pp. 291-2. 

?^ A few years earlier, Lothar had promised, after the disordered election of Eugene 
II, that he would punish severe pillaging at the death of the pope; Lector, L'élection 
papale, p. 15. 

™ See ibid., p. 17 and Decretum Gratiani, PARS I D.63¢.22-28. 

5 The Lives of the Ninth-Century Popes, p. 300. 
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fortune. Raymond Davis confirms that throughout the ninth century, 
the plunder of the Lateran palace at the death of a pope and the pil- 
laging of any bishoprics at the death of a bishop, was commonplace. 
A decree of John IX of 898, at the Council of Saint Peter, states: 


Because a most wicked custom has also grown up that at the death of 
the pontiff of the see of the holy Roman church the patriarchate itself 
is wont to be plundered, and such presumption is rampant not only in 
the holy patriarchate but also throughout the whole city and its suburbs, 
and also because it has hitherto been left unavenged, with the result that 
all bishoprics at the death of the pontiff of every single church suffer 
the same, we totally prohibit this presumption ever occurring again. Let 
him who presumes to do this be smitten not only with the censure of 
the church but with the wrath of the emperor.” 


The text leaves open the reason behind this “presumption,” but could 
it be that, again, it empowered its enactors. The practice continued 
into the eleventh century and is recorded at the death of Leo IX in 
1054. The Patrologia Latina records how, as he laid dying—and please 
note, not yet dead—clerics and Romans ran to the Lateran and looted 
its content, as was customary." 


? Idem. 

7 *5. Mane facto, adveniente omni Clero et cuncto populo Romano, praecepit ut 
se ad tumulum suum marmoreum ducerent in ecclesiam: quo facto jussit [Col. 0527C] 
lectum in quo jacebat in ecclesiam mitti. Romani vero videntes tumulum ejus ad 
ecclesiam deportari, irruerunt unanimiter pergentes ad palatium Lateranense ut illud 
exspoliarent, sicut mos illorum erat; sed tale fuit meritum et virtus Beatissimi Leonis, 
ut nec unus potuerit pergere, nec infra palatium introire. Haec videntes, omnes confusi 
et perterriti timore cum grandi verecundia reversi sunt. Inter haec beatissimus Pontifex, 
cum intra ecclesiam S. Petri suum thorum deportari praecepisset, convocatis omnibus 
qui aderant ex fidelibus, jussit eos sedere et intentis auribus sua praecepta audire. 
Quibus residentibus cum summo silentio, dixit: Fratres et conservi Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, estote memores praeceptorum Dei, et ambulate in bonis actibus, dum [Col. 
0527D] adhuc lumen habetis. Praecipio enim ut nullus emere praesumat villam aut 
vineam seu terram, vel aliquam rem pertinentem ad regimen sanctae Ecclesiae per 
possessionem ad usum suum tenere: qui hoc facere praesumpserit, aeterni Judicis iram 
sine dubio incurret. Item praecipio ut usus jurandi vestro deleatur ex corde: multa 
enim dignoscimini incurrisse perjuria, quae ego propter Deum vobis dimisi, licet in 
eadem iterum cecidistis. Praeterea contestor vos omnes, ut consanguineae vestrae non 
commisceamini. [Col. 0528A] Item praecipio ut advenientibus ex cunctis pene partibus 
hominibus ad orandum Deum et ejus Apostolum, pro sua et omnium Christicolarum 
salute, nullus impedimentum exhibeat: etiam praecipio ut ex omnibus frugibus terrae 
quas vobis Deus dederit, et de animalibus, ei primitias detis; nisi talia feceritis, salvi 
esse nequibitis”; Patrologia Latina: The Full Text Database, Leo TX: Historia Mortis et 
Miraculorum S. Leonis IX, Col. 0525-0528. 
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As noted by Paravicini Bagliani, documentation making mention of 
papal despoliation lacks after this last episode just mentioned. He cites 
a long silence separating Leo’s incident from a quite similar one at Pope 
Honorius III near death in 1227. According to Matthew Paris, a few 
days before his death, Honorius was displayed to the Roman crowd from 
one of the Lateran’s windows to discourage the crowd from sacking 
the papal residence.” Paris did not mention the participation of clerics, 
but solely of the Roman crowd. Paravicini Bagliani hypothesizes that 
the frequent absence from Rome of the papal court throughout the 
thirteenth century explains the hiatus in despoliation. When the practice 
reappeared it focused on “the world of the curia, but not the apostolic 
palace,” meaning that the pope himself stopped being robbed in favor 
of members of his court and entourage. Evidence will be provided later 
that suggests that the practice centered on the pope did continue, but 
for now it may be worth reevaluating some strong moments in papal 
history in view of the traditional electoral depredations. 

Some of the key texts that defined the papal institution throughout 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries also negatively affected the practice 
by smoothing the transitional process. Increased and pointed legisla- 
tion can explain the hiatus in the continuation of interregna pillaging. 
In a certain sense, the lack of frequent referencing to pillaging at the 
death of a bishop or pope throughout the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
tury reinforces the notion that pillaging was not so much attached to 
death as it was to the transitional process that followed the death of a 
leader. Most decrees that mentioned pillaging before the twelfth cen- 
tury identified it as tied to the death of a protagonist and prohibited 
it. Nicolas II, shortly after Leo’s deathbed episode, proposed what he 
considered remedies to violence and secular infringement by creating 
the Electoral College. Elevating cardinal-bishops to “prime electors” of 
a pope, seconded by cardinal-deacons, the rest of the clergy, and Roman 
people pacified to a certain extent the fractionalization inherent to papal 
transitions. In 1179, Lateran III modified this most recent arrangement 
and reinforced unity by changing the weight of the cardinals’ vote, 


78 Paravinci-Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, pp. 103 and 292 where he cites Paris’ text, 
“De quo Honorio decima die ante mortem eius, cum mortuus crederetur, nec erat, 
et exhaustus et semivivus populo Romano in res papales debacanti, quod viveret, per 
altam fenestram monstraretur, ait quidam versificator: O Pater Honori, multorum nate 
dolori, Est tibi decori vivere, vade mori.” 


^ Thid., p. 105. 
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equalizing all ranks of the cardinalate to a single vote and requiring 
an electoral majority of two-thirds. Gregory X’s Ubi periculum in 1274 
was the final step that closed external participation to the ecclesiastical 
electoral process.® Smoother transitions entailed decreased violence 
and sporadic spoliation. 

Temporarily slowed by a refined electoral procedure, pillaging nev- 
ertheless continued after the creation of the conclave. It remains to be 
seen how the latter affected the tradition. What is remarkable is that 
after 1274, rather than stopping, the looting slowly progressed and 
spread from the deceased pope and bishop’s residences to the residence 
of various cardinals followed by the dwelling of the one who became 
pope. It was also often associated with some forms of anti-clerical 
or anti-papal insurgencies. Empty Sees and liminal violence, and its 
attached corrective-redressive frame of mind, allowed a questioning of 
authority. Pillaging became a violent tradition that evolved into a ritual, 
attacking the group that controlled the election. Looting and pillaging 
aimed at the ruling cohort, or the cardinals and curial officials who 
were in charge of the interregnum. 

After the creation of the conclave, and as interregnum policies grew 
tighter, various groups lost their opportunity to “redress” the social 
process and act in the drama that unraveled with each interregnum. 
The conclave and subsequent regulations shut down any hope for the 
“nonmembers” to participate in the electoral process. Devoid of any 
grip on the situation, actors ritualized their custom to recreate some 
form of social identity. 

The longevity and repetitious character of the practice is easily 
defended by the history of the papacy. Regardless of the pope’s mobil- 
ity, every generation witnessed several papal deaths and elections. Not 
many medieval and early modern popes ruled for longer than 15 
years—without mentioning the old belief that no pope ruled longer 
than Saint Peter’s traditional twenty-five years. People learned by 
examples and repetition. 

As the practice of pillaging continued, liminal violence became 
embedded in the sede vacante as a tolerated form of control; it allowed 
"steam" to be let off. It permitted outsiders or the social periphery to 
participate in the moment and allowed the margin to get close to an 
ephemeral center that had escaped them. As Catherine Bell argues, 


2 The issue is discussed in greater details in the first chapter. 
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ritual “is a strategy for the construction of particular relationships of 
power [...]. Those who control ritualization are in command of a 
particularly powerful form of objectification.”*! As various groups of 
clerics, commoners, and aristocrats were gradually marginalized from 
the papal electoral process, they objectified—and were allowed to—their 
political existence through pillaging, claiming goods that they considered 
rightfully theirs. The lack of real power was partly sublimated in cus- 
tomary/ritualized actions. Institutional vacuum allowed this temporary 
movement between social center and periphery. 

The following retraces as much as possible the various recorded inci- 
dences of pillaging that took place during the Empty Sees that followed 
the creation of the conclave in 1274 up to the initiation of the Great 
western Schism in 1378. Because of the sporadic nature of the docu- 
mentation, it becomes sometimes impossible to identify the motivations 
at play with the various actors. However, whether pillaging issued from 
aristocratic rivalries or popular sedition, Empty Sees (real or presumed 
by papal enemies), political transitions, and liminal violence remained 
the common denominators that tied these various incidences. 

Some of the most obvious cases of Empty See pillaging surround the 
highly controversial career of Boniface VII. The sacking of Boniface’s 
treasury permits a highlighting of the close ties that bonded pillaging 
and Empty See, regardless of the actual death of the sacking’s victim. 
After his predecessor, Celestine V (the hermit-pope) abdicated, the 
conclave elected Boniface on December 24, 1294. Notwithstanding the 
situation, an abdication is not a death; Celestine had confirmed Gregory 
X’s constitutions of 1274, and the Empty See and conclave proceeded 
as usual. Cardinals gathered in Naples’ Castelnuovo, the locale where 
the pope had abdicated, and elected Boniface with due protocol. Three 
days later, Boniface annulled all decisions and nominations approved 
by Celestine. At first, he allowed Celestine to leave Naples but later 
retracted his decision. Doubtful to a certain extent of his legitimacy, 
Boniface chose to incarcerate Celestine at Castel Fumone, where he 
died in May 1296. 


9! Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice, pp. 202-3. 

# Paravicini Bagliani’s recent biography of Boniface VIII, dedicated to Jean Coste 
(Boniface’s previous biographer), reviews extensively this pope’s historiography; Para- 
vicini Bagliani, Boniface VIII: Un pape hérétique? Most documentation pertaining to his 
trial was gathered by Jean Coste, Boniface VIII en procès. 
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It is difficult to disentangle the politics of the period. The old Roman 
rivalries that opposed Boniface’s Caetani family with the Colonna inter- 
spersed with Celestine’s lifestyle and career choice that had attracted a 
substantial group of followers, amongst whom the Spiritual Franciscan 
played a significant role. Colonna and Spiritual Franciscans met in 
their dislike of the Caetani pope. On May 3, 1297, Stefano Colonna 
stole the treasury of the pope that the pope’s nephew Pietro Caetani 
was transporting from Anagni to Rome. The rationale for the rob- 
bery was straightforward: Boniface was no pope, and the treasury was 
available. 

The list of complaints against Boniface was long. His adversaries 
accused him of having forced Celestine’s abdication, of having been 
incidental in his death, and as such of being an illegitimate pope. 
Some still called Celestine pope, and the dignity of his past office 
disappeared with diffculty. On May 9, 1297, the Colonna cardinals 
accused Boniface of illegitimacy and called for a general council. Fol- 
lowing the logic of the Colonna, once Celestine had died and Boniface 
was decreed illegitimate, so was his treasury. They seemed to imply 
that when the See was vacant, the papal treasury became available to 
whoever seized it!®° 

Boniface continued to rule after the pillage, and, interestingly enough, 
his later history intersected again with another case of Empty See pil- 
laging. When his conception of a universal papacy clashed with the king 
of France’s conception of monarchy, both leaders fought bitterly. In the 
end, France “unmade” the pope with the help of his archenemy, the 
Colonna. When envoys of the king of France, headed by Philippe de 
Nogaret, launched their assault on Anagni to bring down the pope and 


83 Coste, Boniface, pp. 1-32, introduces the events. Both cardinals Colonna invali- 
dated Boniface’s election and stated, “Benedictus Gaietanus, qui se dicit Romanum 
pontificem"; ibid., p. 33. 

*' Paravicini Bagliani, Boniface, p. 118, offers some examples; Coste, Boniface, is 
roughly 900 pages of accusation. 

5? Paravicini Bagliani, Boniface, pp. 172-3. 

3 See ibid., pp. 97-196 for the details. The Colonna delegitimized the treasury by 
turning it into some form of blood money and other “spoils.” They stated, “Quod 
quamdam pecunie auri et argenti quantitatem de pauperum lacrimis, prelatorum 
clericorum et ecclesiasticarum personarum spoliis et excoriationibus illicite acquisitam, 
immo verius raptam, prout de huiusmodi excoriationibus manifestum est et notorium 
toti mundo"; Coste, Boniface, pp. 45-6. The continuation of the chronicle of Martin 
of Troppau, states that the loot was indeed the papal treasury, “dum thesaurus pape, 
quem in cardinalatu possederat”; ibid., p. 881. 
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force him to abdicate (by then the Gallican church had condemned him 
as heretic), the soldiers of Sciarra Colonna and Nogaret claimed their 
dues and sacked the papal treasury. The inhabitants of Anagni joined 
soldiers and nephews of the pope to sack the goods of the church and 
the patrimony of the papacy. They took utensils, clothing, cloths, gold, 
and silver. They also sacked relics, including a jar containing the milk 
of the Virgin; they destroyed registers and charters, and they emptied 
the pope's cellar?" Again, the timing of the pillage coincided with an 
Empty See. For the pillagers, the pope’s loss of authority meant that 
his possessions were available. They corrected a social anomaly, an 
illegitimate pope. 

The move of the papacy to Avignon with Boniface’s successors 
does not seem to have altered the process deeply. What is remarkable 
is that, as the conclave became institutionalized, attacks slowly spread 
from the dead pope to his living curia and were often accompanied 
by behavior close to insurgency. The Avignonese papacy offers a clear 
example of a custom in slow metamorphosis. The conclave that took 
place in Carpentras in 1314 was accompanied by chants that displayed 
growing animosity against the papal electors that would eventually lead 
to the plunder of their goods: “Moriantur cardinales italici, volumus 
papam, volumus papam!” 

The interregnum that separated Pope Clement V from his successor 
John XXII was extremely long. This unusual vacancy lasted two years, 
three months, and eighteen days. The conclave opened in Carpentras 
on May 1, 1314, and John XXII was elected on August 7, 1316, in 
Lyons.® The seditious character of the disturbances and pillage that 
plagued Carpentras in the summer of 1314, and the presence of the 


87 Paravicini Bagliani, Boniface, pp. 382-3. According to William of Hundlehy: “The 
soldiers, on first breaking in, had pillaged the Pope, his chamber and his treasury of 
utensils and clothing, fixtures, gold and silver and everything found therein so that the 
Pope had been made as poor as Job upon receiving word of his misfortune. Moreover, 
the Pope witnessed all and saw how the wretches divided his garments and carted away 
his furniture, both large items and small, deciding who would take this and who that, 
and yet he said no more than: “The Lord gave and the Lord taketh away,’ etc.”; Beck, 
‘William of Hundlehy’s Account of the Anagni Outrage,’ pp. 200-1. 

88 Regarding this election, see Mollat, ‘L’élection du pape Jean XXII, pp. 34-49 and 
147-66; Guillemain, La cour pontificale, pp. 108-9; Mollat, Les papes d'Avignon, pp. 38—41; 
Liabastres, Histoire de Carpentras, pp. 21-2; Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, Vol. 1, 
pp. 234-42; Bertrandy, Recherches historiques; and ‘Jean XXIV 1n Dictionnaire historique de 
la papauté, pp. 943-7. Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: 
De Rome en Avignon ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, pp. 160-2, makes some passing 
references to the intricacies of that election’s vote. 
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corpse of a pope in the city, tie the episode to ritual pillaging at the 
death of a pope—even though it took place some three months after 
the actual death of the pope. 

Although he resided in Carpentras since 1313, Clement V realized 
his impending death, and stated his wish to return home for his final 
days; he died in Roquemaure on his way to Gascony on April 20, 
1314. Perhaps because of the papal itinerancy, Clement had anticipated 
papal electoral problems and tried to solve them in 1311 with his bull 
Ne Romani. The short document addressed death and papal itinerancy 
and complemented Gregory X’s Ubi periculum.® Clement established an 
electoral procedure that required the opening of the conclave in the 
diocese where papal death had occurred within the ten days following 
the pope’s death. In any case, the conclave that followed Clement’s 
death and commenced on May 1, 1314, in Carpentras was plagued 
by fractionalized politics.?? 

The College was divided into three factions: a Gascon comprising ten 
cardinals, an Italian group of seven (itself divided over whom to chose), 
and eight cardinals wavering in their choice. The conclave entered a 
three-month-long stalemate when no party agreed on a candidate, 
and it ended in chaos. In July 1314, fighting and noting erupted in 
the city between courtiers of the retinue of the Italian opposing the 
Gascon cardinals. This factionalized struggle was exacerbated by 
the arrival of bands of mercenaries, routiers, headed by the nephew of 
the dead pope, Bertrand de Got, Viscount of Lomagne, and his acolyte 
Raymond Guillelmi de Budos. It could be argued that with this arrival, 
the episode was simply a case of spoilage gone awry. Agostino Paravi- 
cini Bagliani suggests that the Carpentras episode was no “traditional” 
pillage because of the lapse of time separating the depredations from 
the actual death of Clement. These three months, in his view, prohibit 
considering the event as a form of pillaging?' However, he does not 
cite the reason employed by Clement’s nephews to enter the city: they 
wanted to retrieve the pope’s body, and this is reason enough to link 
it with sede vacante pillaging. 


9 Schimmelpfennig, Die Zeremonienbücher der römischen Kurie in Mittelalter, pp. 188-94. 

% Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, Vol. 1, pp. 107, 152, 169, 172, and 178 for a 
brief description of events. 

9! Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope's Body, p. 104, and note 30. It should also be noted 
that Paravicini Bagliani did not find any pillaging during the entire Avignonese papacy 
and Schism. 
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The following highlights the traditional sede vacante aspects of the 
Carpentras episode. When Clement’s nephew entered the city to 
retrieve the pope’s body, he may have intended to commit spoils of a 
different kind: the literal “disrob(b)ing” of a papal corpse’s vestments. 
The looting of the pope’s accouterment may have been an additional 
characteristic of practice. Agostino Paravicini Bagliani hints at the 
practice when he uses a text of Jacques de Vitry that describes the 
naked or humbled-humiliated body of Innocent III. Jacques de Vitry 
alluded to pillaging when he stated that “some people had ‘furtively’ 
stripped it [Innocent III's corpse] of the precious vestments in which 
it was to have been entombed.”” Discussing the episode, Paravicini 
Bagliani maintained that the practice was a form of Franciscan damnatio 
memoriae on thirteenth-century popes who had not fully supported the 
mendicant order. Conversely, the Franciscans honored with their care 
the corpse of popes who had shown good intentions towards them.” 
The papal nudity was also to be understood not only in physical but also 
in institutional terms. Innocent may have lost his papal garments and 
been stripped to the simple white linen shirt that popes wore on their 
skin, but his nakedness was also institutional. The dead pope had lost 
his power, and the naked pope returned to his state of simple man.?* 

The despoiling of a pope's body may have also belonged to the 
general practice of liminal violence; Boccaccio's tale of Andreuccio 
da Perugia is here to remind us of how popular the theme was. In 
Fiammetta’s tale, the fifth of the second Decameron’s ten day, Andreuc- 
cio meets with grave robbers who are in quest of the ruby and other 
fineries of the recently deceased Messer Filippo Minutolo, Archbishop 
of Naples. Once inside the tomb, Andreuccio passes to his companion 
the archbishop’s crosier, miter and gloves, and other trappings, stripping 
the cadaver down to his shirt. The tale is quite reminiscent of Pope 
Innocent’s demise as told by Jacques de Vitry and hints at a widespread 
practice. As for Andreuccio, after remaining trapped overnight in the 
tomb once his companions abandoned him, he is saved by a second 
group of robbers, headed this time by a priest willing to loot the tomb 


?' Ibid., p. 122. 

? [bid., p. 126. 

% Paravicini Bagliani, *Rileggendo i testi sulla “nudità del papa”, pp. 105-9. Para- 
vicini Bagliani also mentions that Julius II’s fears of being abandoned after his death 
led him to pay his Master of Ceremony to prevent the occurence. 
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because, in his own words, he is not afraid of the dead!” Boccaccio's 
tale serves as example of how popular tomb-robbing tales were; more 
so, perhaps, because they reflected a reality. 

The funeral of the Avignonese Pope Clement VI offers another 
example. Accounts from the fourteenth-century Apostolic Chamber 
detailed the various expenses that resulted from his obsequies. An 
enormous 2,490 florins were spent on cloths, embroideries (close to 
400 florins just for these), alms, and masses. The papal corpse was 
displayed with rich and expensive garments that could attract envious 
eyes. A scribe cared to note that a smith was paid to seal Clement’s 
coffin “pro ferrando cassam sive archam, in qua repositus est d. Cle- 
mens papa VI, 20 fl,” while he lay in state in the Chapelle Neuve of 
the papal palace, before his burial in Avignon cathedral. The term 
Jerrando implies that iron was used to seal and lock the coffin. The most 
obvious reason for the seal was sanitary concern. The corpse could 
be decomposing and smelled. However, in view of the long pillaging 
tradition, protecting the corpse and its expensive trappings may have 
also been a paramount reason. Safely secured, the papal corpse became 
unattainable or unreachable to pillaging.” 

Furthermore, one can question if this specific practice did not also 
encumber the frequent translation of papal remains from one location 
to another. The translation of Urban V's bodily remains presents a 
fitting example. This event has the advantage of being an example of 
both translatio and pillaging. The body of Urban V rested in Avignon 
Cathedral, Notre-Dame-des-Doms, for eighteen months before it was 
decided to comply with Urban's wishes and transport him to Saint- 
Victor of Marseille—where he had been a monk. The body was 
exhumed on June 1, 1372, and placed on a ceremonial bed decorated 
with red silk. The wagon was dragged by two mules and surrounded 
by the Avignonese population that accompanied him for part of the 
journey. At the end of the first day, the cortege arrived at the abbey 
of Saint-Ruf on the bank of the Durance river, and there the popu- 
lace made ready to leave. However, before departing, the Avignonese 


? Boccaccio, Decameron, pp. 141-55. 

°° Schafer, Die Ausgaben der apostolischen Kammer unter den Päpsten Urban V und Gregor 
AT, p. 482. 

?' I would also suggest the possibility that this “entrapment” may have been an 
attempt at hindering Clement’s ghost from escaping the casket! 
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attacked the bed and shredded its red silk cover to “share it like relics.” 
The following day, departing for Orgon, on its way to Saint-Victor, men, 
not mules, carried the body. Nine years later, Urban’s tomb was opened 
and, surprisingly, the papal remains were somewhat divided. ‘The tomb 
contained a casket that held the physical remains of the pope covered 
with red velvet, and next to the casket laid a crate containing papal 
garments and dirt from his Avignonese grave.” The incident does not 
indicate when the separation between papal body and vestments had 
taken place, but it may be suggested that the separation was designed 
to prevent the pillaging of the papal vestments. The corpse may have 
been buried in the simple white linen shirt, which the pope tradition- 
ally put on his skin, and covered with the red papal mantle, while 
the papal regalia and expensive vestments were stashed in a different 
casket. This separation had the advantage of complicating the task for 
pillagers: it prevented them from easily reaching both the papal body 
and garments in one location. 

This example suggests that pillagers may have attempted to acquire 
the highly symbolically valuable papal corpse, but also the rich garments 
that adorned it. This form of liminal violence aimed at reclaiming 
something that the takers considered theirs; the wealth of the church. 
Social and financial disparities may here have been at fault. The looting 
corrected fortunes and redistributed the church’s wealth. To return to 
1314 Carpentras, when Clement V’s nephews entered the city to retrieve 
his body they may also have intended to recover the rich cloths that 
adorned his corpse. According to the “Epistola encyclica cardinalium 
Italorum de incendio urbis carpentoratensis post obitum clementis V 
pape,” dated in Valence September 8, 1314, when Lomagne and his 
troops entered the city, they set fire to Italian cardinals’ liveries while 
the cardinals were in conclave and killed Italian courtiers. While routiers 
pillaged, sacked, and burned Italian properties and goods, another group 
invaded the conclave and the square of the episcopal palace, threatening 
a blockade if they did not conclude the election. These actions, even if 
overtly violent, fit the general behavior encountered during sede vacante. 
According to John XXII’s bull of excommunication of the culprits, 
“Bulla Joannis XXII continens processum contra illos qui spoliaverunt 
curiales et cives in civitate Carpentoratensi,” dated Avignon, November 


** Magnan, Histoire du bienheureux Urbain V, pp. 472-3. 
?? See ibid., p. 473. 
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13, 1319, the attacks were directed not only against ecclesiastics and 
their goods, but also against laymen—the Italian merchants following 
the Roman court. Their belongings and goods—money and cloths 
(bonis alus mobilibus) —were burned or taken, and the bull required clerics 
and laymen involved (tam clericos quam laicos) of all status and condition 
to return the stolen possessions. Guillaume Mollat mentions that 
altercations between Italian and Gascon curialists were already occur- 
ring before the troops of Lomagne slaughtered, pillaged, and burned 
Italian nationals and their goods.'?' The routiers exacerbated a situation 
already in progress. 

Several documents discuss the episode and indicate that the papal 
treasury was plundered. The documents rest at the Archivio Segreto 
Vaticano, in the collection Collectortae 467, which is dedicated to these 
events. The documents are bound together in a single volume and are 
in perfect condition. The 1314 inventory of the treasury introduces the 
ledger, where the treasure is identified first simply as thesauri, then later 
as treasure antiqui et novi.'" The inventory is repeated in the Registra 
Avenionensia 28, fol. 354, and this time under the label: thesauri antiqui, ? 
followed by a “Processus super 300,000 flor. Clement V donatorum 
in subsidium Terrae Sanctae"; that is, a deposition dated 1318 taken 
from various cardinals outlining the circumstances of the 300,000- 
florin subsidy Clement offered Bertrand de Got for a crusade he never 
led.'?* The rest of the register contains the proceedings against the 
vicecomilus Leomanie, Bertrand de Got. One, dated 1320, concerns his 
involvement in the seizure of various parts of Clement’s treasury. It is 
followed by a second document, proceedings aimed at regaining the 
unused funds delivered for the crusade to the Levant, and John XXII's 
bull requesting their restitution (1320); finally, proceedings to the same 
effect dated 1320-1321 follow. The proceedings enumerate the type 
of goods plundered, “ad pecuniam, lapides, preciosas vasa, iocalia 
aurea et argentea, ornamenta ecclesiastica, libros et panos aureos, 
siricos, et laneos, privilegia litteras et infra et ad alias res et bona ipsius 


100 Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, Vol. 1, pp. 316-7. 


10! Mollat, Les papes d'Avignon, p. 41. 

12% ASV, Collect. 467, Inventorium thesauri Clement V, fols. 1r-41v and 47r-58v; and 
Inventorium thesauri Clement V in palacio Carpentoratensis, fols. 42r—6v. 

103 See de Loye, Les archives de la chambre apostolique, p. 207. 

104 ASV, Collect. 467, fols. 55r-98v. 

105 ASV, Collect. 467, fols. 99r-171v, and de Loye, Les archives de la chambre apostolique, 
pp. 173-4. 
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thesauri.”!°° While the various items of cash value, including jewelry, 
gold, and silverware do not surprise readers, the mention of letters and 
privileges (letters of exemption or immunity, I assume) add dimension to 
plunder. It is obvious that these parchments representing ecclesiastical 
letters of privileges were considered to be as valuable as fluid assets, 
especially to a well-connected mercenary captain. This, arguably, is 
proof of the deep legal culture of southern Europe. However, more 
sO, as seen previously, these documents were negotiable. Once again, 
this proves that quick rewards and fast gains did not blind individuals; 
the plunderers knew how to harvest for the long term, and where their 
interests and benefits lay. 

Lomagne’s interrogation further enlightens readers. It covers several 
folios, penned in the neat hand of Geraldo de Lalo publici apostolica audencie 
notari. The audience took place in a public consistory opened on May 
8, 1320. Interrogated on the whereabouts of a crusade fund he had 
embezzled and the goods plundered in Carpentras, the Viscount of 
Lomagne held the best defense possible, funds and goods had been 
dispersed to various pious causes (especially dowries for poor girls, puellis 
pauperibus). Incidentally, it is worth pausing at Lomagne’s defense. It 
is quite uncommon to hear the voice of plunderers arguing their own 
cause. ‘The Viscount countered all verbal attacks against his actions with 
righteousness. When reading his words, as transcribed by the scribe, 
one senses his offense at being accused. He claimed that the stolen 
cloths, for example, had been bought, not stolen for Clement’s funeral, 
and had been used to decorate Clement’s corpse: “ornandus corpus 
eius." Still, he thought that some ten pieces of cloth had remained 
after the funeral and had been distributed, to decorate churches and 
convents and pay for masses for Clement's soul *ut facerint ornamenta 
et celebrant per anima dicti domini Clementis," with the exception of 
two that were used for fashioning a chasuble and a processional cape, 
“casulam et unam capam processionale." He felt that his actions were 
irreproachable and actually showed his cunning by claiming that some 
of the plundered items had been used for liturgical functions. Nobody 
in their right mind would question his disposal of the cloths.’ 


106 ASV, Collect. 467, fols. 99r. 

107 ASV, Collect. 467, the dowry of scores of women, necessary to rationalize the 
disbursement of some 300,000 florins, covers folios 77r-84v, and later 124r-150r. 

108 ASV, Collect. 467, fols. 102r and 157r. 
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Returning to the main narrative of events as described in Baluze’s 
Vitae, once the Italian cardinals within the conclave heard the call of 
“Death to the Italian cardinals, we want a pope” (moriantur cardinales 
italici, volumus papam, volumus papam) they decided to escape through a 
hole in the palace’s wall. The result was the dissolution of the conclave 
on July 24, 1314, and the cardinals retreated to Avignon, Orange, 
and Valence. In any case, there is no doubt that *death to the Italian 
cardinals” held xenophobic overtones, and it is difficult to identify if 
it is the Italian nationality or the state of the cardinals that was the 
most reproachable. The letter of the Italian cardinals and a letter from 
Napoleon Orsini to Philip the Fair explained the nationalistic tendencies 
of that conclave. Both suggested that Italian cardinals would not accept 
a pope elected solely by French cardinals, and Christendom risked a 
schism if the conclave did not resume.'? After much argumentation, 
Philip the Fair proposed Lyons as a meeting site, a safe place because 
several councils had already taken place there peacefully, a place where 
danger of external interference and violence was minimal.'!° 

Pope John XXII, Clement V’s successor, was finally nominated, but it 
was not a speedy affair. The king of France and his first-born son died 
before the new pope was chosen, and the troops of the Count of Forez 
had to surround Lyons’ preachers’ convent to prevent the conclave’s 
dissolution. Gascons and Italians tergiversated for two months, and 
John XXII was elected on August 7, 1316.''! This early Avignonese 
example demonstrates that from the start of the Avignonese papacy, 
ritual pillaging was occurring. The Carpentras episode comprised some 
of the typical characteristics of the practice: a papal corpse—in this 
case pope Clement V—and pillaging; in addition, a xenophobic reac- 
tion against the Italians, and an anti-clerical political insurrection—this 
time specifically against the cardinals, developed. 

To follow the unraveling of the practice and its continued politici- 
zation, the inquisitorial process against the “heretic” and “schismatic” 
Muzio di Francesco d'Assisi (1320-1326) further defends the links that 
associated Empty See, pillaging, and liminal violence. In this case, papal 
enemies initiated Empty See liminal violence when the pope was alive 


109 See Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 1, pp. 234-9. 

!? “Ac plura concilia generalia celebrata fuisse nascuntur ubi siquidem nullius 
impressionis vel violentie haberet periculum formidari, sed in omni libertate et securitate 
predicta poterit electio celebrari"; Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 1, p. 242. 

!! Mollat, Les papes d'Avignon, pp. 42-3. 
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as a form of contention. Initiating the Empty See corrected history. 
The main accusation levied against Muzio rested on his robbery of the 
papal treasury in Assisi.!!? In 1319 Assisi, a town traditionally attached 
to the pope’s Guelph party, crossed over to the Ghibelline’s imperial 
faction. The move alienated the ruling pope in Avignon, John XXII, 
and Assisi’s main rival, the neighboring town of Perugia, which had 
remained Guelph. To provide for his military expenses in Assisi, at an 
uncertain date but sometimes before October 1319, Muzio, an avid 
Ghibelline, opted to replenish his dwindling warring funds by seizing 
the treasury of Saint Francis’s convent. Then, at the beginning of Octo- 
ber 1319, Muzio requested from the Bishop of Assisi (the provincial 
Minister of the Franciscan, and guardian of the convent) to provide 
him with additional funds with the tithes of Nocera and Assisi dioceses 
that had been deposed within its walls. Muzio promised to return the 
tithes. The following February of 1320, when two friars arrived in the 
city to be reimbursed, Muzio and his men captured both at the gate 
of the city, imprisoned them, and forced them to eat the letters of re- 
collection they had brought before they released and expulsed them 
from the city! The least that can be stated is that the papal envoys 
were not treated with any due respect. 

Several documents retell the events and make a clear distinction 
between the robbery of the tithes and the seizure of the treasury, which 
included relics and precious liturgical objects: a papal letter dated in 
1320 addressed to the Commune, another papal letter dated on March 
23, 1320, and a letter of the inquisitor dated October 21, 1321.''* Part 
of the papal treasury had found its way to Assisi in 1312, where it had 
been transferred from Perugia, awaiting its next transfer to Avignon.!? 
The pope accused Muzio of “sacrilege” because the treasury contained 
various books, archives, sacred objects, liturgical ornaments, and reli- 
quaries that belonged to the pope, cardinals, and other prelates (note 


12 Brufani, Eresia di un ribelle, offers a critical edition of the trial records and of 
other testimonies. 

15 Ibid., pp. 27-8. 

!* Ibid., p. 29. 

"5 [n another case of Empty See spoliation, the papal treasury had been robbed 
a first time in 1312 Lucca, when Cardinal Gentile da Montefiore, in charged of the 
transfer had died there in October 1312; ibid., p. 28. On this papal treasury, see, 
Ehrle, ‘Zur Geschichte des Schatzes, pp. 1-48 and 228-364, and more specifically, 
p. 235 and 307—64; see also by the same author, ‘Das Inventar des päpstlichen Schatzes,’ 
pp. 149-51. 
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the similarity with Carpentras’s loot). Muzio had seized highly valuable 
goods that belonged to the sole hands of ecclesiastics. The March 23 
letter accused Muzio of sacrilege more precisely because, through his 
robbery, he had profaned relics and liturgical objects, and he had sold 
some of the objects.'’® Although the pope's ire is understandable, one 
has to wonder if sacrilege was not also involved in Muzio’s possession 
of books and documents pertaining to the church. A first procedure 
aimed against Muzio ended in August 1322, and a second one reiniti- 
ated the charge of robbery and sacrilege in June 1326.1!” 

The distinguishing trademark that links Muzio’s action to liminal 
violence is the rationale for his actions: he negated the legitimacy of 
the Avignonese pope and considered the papal See empty. Various testi- 
monies clearly charged Muzio of negating the authority and legitimacy 
of the pope. The first article of the inquisitorial process against Muzio 
asked to reinforce Muzio’s contumacious disposition, “If Muzio said that 
Lord John, who is our pope, is no pope” (Si Mutius dixit quod domi- 
nus Johannes papa, qui nunc est, non est papa).''® A witness, Andrea 
di maestro Niccolai, replied that he had heard Muzio state that “any 
pope must seat in the seat of Saint Peter in Rome, and pope John who 
does not seat in his See is no pope,” (quilibet papa debet sedere in sede 
beati Petri, Rome; et quia presens papa Johannes non sedet in dicta 
sede, ideo non est papa.)!? The witness could not remember specifically 
where and when Muzio had pronounced his radical statement, but 
the fact that Muzio did not recognize John XXII as legitimate pope, 
because he did not sit on the throne of Saint Peter in Rome, marked 
the witness enough.'?? Two additional witnesses repeated more or less 
the same testimony: Cellus, and Nicolutius after him, stated that “he 
had heard Muzio say that this current pope is no pope because he 
does not sit in the See of Saint Peter”; and he had heard Muzio say 
that this pope is no pope by right (de iure) because he did not reside in 
the See of Saint Peter.”!”! 


116 


Brufani, Eresia di un ribelle, p. 92. 
7 Ibid., pp. 29-93. 
* Ibid., pp. 60, 141. 

19 Ibid., pp. 63, 146-7. 

20 Muzio negated the reality of the Avignonese pope on two points: As stated, 
the location of the papacy in France de-legitimized the papacy, and the papal attacks 
against the Fraticelli also de-legimized him; ibid., p. 61. 

121 [bid., pp. 184-5 and 190. 
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Of course Muzio may have taken the funds anyway, regardless of 
who the pope was or where he sat, but his testimony is interesting by 
the clear association he made between his transgression and the Empty 
See. He contested the legitimacy of the pope, and the decision allowed 
him a certain freedom of action. Muzio showed that the papacy could 
be questioned and pillaging ecclesiastical goods was no taboo. Liminal 
violence was slowly mutating toward insurgency. 

The next example shows that questioning the church and its hier- 
archy at the death of a high-ranking ecclesiastic could mature into a 
full-blown insurgency, and it also shows the ease with which liminal 
violence mutated into political insurgency. In this case, in Viterbo, Italy, 
a papal legate died but the pope was alive. 

The well-known insurgency that took place in Viterbo occurred dur- 
ing the failed attempt of the Avignonese pope Urban V to return the 
papacy to Rome. After some seventy years in Avignon, Pope Urban V 
left Avignon on April 30, 1367, boarded in Marseille for Italy on May 
19, and arrived in Viterbo in early June 1367. There, his stay was short- 
ened by a civic rebellion, and according to traditional historiography 
he was forced out of Viterbo on October 16, 1367.'? The rallying 
cry of the 1367 insurgency in Viterbo; was “Vivat populus, ecclesia 
moriatur!" The insurgency followed the death of one of papal history 
most notorious papal legates, Cardinal Albornoz.” The historiography 
of the event does not highlight the death in Viterbo a few days before 
the insurrection of the eminent ecclesiastic Gil-Alvarez Albornoz, the 
so-called “pacifier of Saint Peter’s lands.” The following investigates 
the riot of Viterbo and argues that it was a riot linked with traditional 
Empty See pillaging, initiated by Albornoz’s death, that eventually 
mutated into a general insurrection aimed at the papal court. It shows 
that liminal violence served as political corrective and could be used 
for political purpose by papal enemies. 

The analysis of the rebellion has often been fitted to the needs of 
the historians who studied it, and it has usually been analyzed in purely 
political terms. If the historiography considered that a death, in this 
case that of Cardinal-Papal-Legate Albornoz, played a part in the 


2 See ‘Urbain V? in Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, p. 1681. 

123 Tt seems that the interjection viva! frequently signaled insurrection. Richard 
Trexler suggests that “for any Viva! except at well-defined times and places sounded 
like a signal for uprising and was strictly forbidden”; Trexler, Public Life in Renaissance 
Florence, p. 339. 
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insurgency, it was not in term of a cultural practice bound to political 
transition, but in term of Italians striving for political liberation at the 
death of a tyrant. In general, Italian resentment against the cardinal- 
papal-legate in Italy melted into resentment against the French court 
and the Italian politics of the Avignonese popes. The Viterbo episode 
was portent of the failure of the first return of the papacy to Italian 
soil: The papacy abandoned Viterbo after the insurrection, as the 
papacy would a few months later abandon Rome. The departure of 
the papacy from the city was a punishment; if Viterbo had remained 
loyal to the papacy the curia may have considered staying there until 
Roman affairs were settled. 

Daniel Williman suggests that, from the point of view of the papacy, 
a sojourn in Viterbo was a convenient way to return the papacy to 
Italy. In his Calendar of the Letters of Arnaud Aubert, he makes clear the 
advantages that Viterbo offered over Rome to the returning pontiff.’”* 
He guesses that the pope might have preferred the former to the latter. 
Viterbo, like Avignon, was a papal city in the fullest sense. It belonged 
to the papacy, and presumably, the pope had full political control over 
its government; the same cannot be said of Rome, whose government 
belonged to the commune. Contrary to Viterbo, in Rome the pope was 
topographically separated from his court, located within the city walls, 
while he resided outside the ramparts, at the Vatican. In Viterbo, the 
French court’s “quasi military style” was surely prone to alienate the 
Romans, but in Viterbo’s strong citadel, built by Albornoz, the pacifica- 
tor of Saint Peter patrimony protected all.'?? 

The six papal biographies of Urban V, edited by Baluze, detail the 
unfolding of the events of 1367, and one quickly finds inconsistencies 


124 Williman, Calendar of the Letters of Arnaud Aubert, p. 42. 

75 Regarding Albornoz, see Partner, The Lands of Saint Peter, pp. 262, 339-60, 378, 
and 446. Regarding Viterbo as papal city, see Radke, Viterbo. ‘The most complete survey 
of Albornoz, his accomplishments, and historiography is found in the recent edition of 
Juan Ginés de Sepülveda, Historia de los hechos del Cardenal Gil de Albornoz, and Colliva, 
Il cardinale Albornoz. For his death see Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 1, p. 388, 
and regarding Albornoz in general, ibid., pp. 256, 270, 286, 295, 310, 311, 338, 344—5, 
362-3, and 401; Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 2, pp. 269, 327, 389, 403, 443, 
474, 513, 572, 693, and 772. For more information regarding Albornoz, sce Mollat, 
‘Albornoz (Gil-Alvarez-Carillo) in Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastique, vol. 1, 
pp. 1717-25; Guillemain, La cour pontificale, pp. 141, 143, 186, 190, 209, 211, 218, 
220-1, 230, 237, 255-6, 258, 259, 262, 264, 287, 299, 330, 334, 337, and 354-5. For 
an extremely favorably biased description of his accomplishments, see Magnan, Histoire 
du bienheureux Urbain V, pp. 337-53, and Chaillan, Le bienheureux Urbain V, pp. 142-4. 
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between the sources and the historian’s narratives. The chronology 
of Urban’s six vilae contrasts with historians’ accounts of the affair." 
The historiography views the insurgency as the cause of the papal 
departure from the city, but the month or so separating the insurrec- 
tion from the papal departure makes their direct connection tenuous. 
Guillaume Mollat, in his Za papauté d'Avignon mentions the arrival of 
the court in Viterbo on June 9, the death of Albornoz on August 22, 
and the three-day Viterbo riots on September 5. He also mentions the 
violent animosity between citizens and court, and the specific attacks 
on Etienne Aubert and Guillaume Bragose, who found refuge in the 
castle (the Rocca built by Albornoz). The citizens were so prone to 
violence that both cardinals had to disguise their appearance to travel 
within the city. Mollat dates the end of the revolt on September 13 and 
the pope's return to Rome on October 16.7 The outline is accurate, 
but misleading. 

Urban's first vifa detailed the pope's entry into Viterbo on June 9, 
1367, amidst great Joy in the city. The next paragraph discussed the 
death of the great cardinal-bishop Gil-Alvarez Albornoz (Egidius 
Alvari) and his lifetime accomplishment. The author praised him for 
his reconquest of papal territories and his great moral qualities."? He 
was a learned man both loved and feared. The following paragraph 
of Urban’s vita indicated that within a few days of Albornoz's death, 
on September 5, 1367, a “noise” or “clamor,” (rumor), took over the 
city; the Viterbese rebelled against the curia. One can note that the 
ecclesiastic who wrote the vita condensed the rebellion into a rumor to 
minimize its impact. Rumor sounded better than insurrection. All, except 
those of Italian origins, feared for their lives, and found refuge in the 
Rocca, Viterbo's castle. The insurgency lasted three days. Then, realizing 
the gravity of their actions, the Viterbese submitted to the pope and 


6 See the summary of Williman who relies on evidence provided by Baluze, Wil- 
liman, Calendar, p. 43; and Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 1, pp. 349-413, for 
the six biographies of Urban V. 

"7 Mollat, Les papes d'Avignon, pp. 113-4. 

8 Colliva, 7| Cardinale Albornoz, pp. 4-30, reviews records contemporary with 
Albornoz death and their usually positive view of the deceased. Although he was 
often perceived as a man of war, the legate's role of debellatore of tyrants enhanced 
respect for him. 
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surrendered their weapons and the locks, with which they had sealed 
the chains that blocked the city’s streets.'”° 

After the city’s capitulation, authorities erected the gallows from which 
they hanged the “guilty” on the specific sites of the insurrection, once 
again delimiting the space of the attack. The “clamor” ceased with 
their death. The next paragraph of Urban’s vita addressed the visit in 
Viterbo of Amadeus, Count of Savoy, along with the visit of a delega- 
tion of the patriarch of Constantinople, and the ambassadors of the 
Eastern Emperor to negotiate with the pope a return to the church’s 
union with the Eastern Church. Then, on October 16, the pope left 
Viterbo and entered Rome.‘ 

The second vita outlined the pope’s entry in Viterbo on June 9, the 
death of Albornoz on August 24, and the September 5, 1367, Viterbese 
insurrection against members of the cardinals’ households. The author 
counted six citizens and four cardinals’ familiars killed during the riot, 
and the public execution of ten citizens afterward, hanged in front of 
the cardinals’ residence. Then he mentioned the visit of the Count 
of Savoy, of the Patriarch, and of Constantinople’s ambassadors on 
October 7, 1367, followed by the pope’s departure and entry in Rome 
on the October 16.'*! 

The third, fourth, and fifth biographies of Urban were rapid and 
mere summary. The third vita ended in 1364, well before the rebellion, 
and the fourth and fifth condensed information in a few paragraphs. '? 
The sixth and last vita added a few details to the previous narrative. 
It attributed the battle cry *vivat populus, ecclesia moriatur" to the 
Viterbese, and it mentioned heated discussions about a fountain. The 
author also singled out the Cardinal of Vabres, Guillaume Bragose, as 
the specific recipient of the mob's anger.'? It is important to note that 
named individuals were singled out in the attacks. 


129 Incidentally, the detail permits one to visualize the mode of action of the rebels 
and their strategy. To facilitate the logistic of their attack, they had chained streets to 
block space. They must have sealed some of the city's quarters to isolate their occu- 
pants, and their isolation favored easy targeting. 

130 Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 1, pp. 363—5. 

1 [bid., p. 388. 

132 [bid., pp. 394—404. 

75 Ibid., pp. 408-9. 
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Baluze's Iter italicum, which retraces the steps of Urban on his return 
to Rome, adds to the general narrative that the Cardinal of Vabres, 
Guillaume Bragose Cardinal Poenitentiary, and the Cardinal of Carcas- 
sone, escaped to the Citadel during the insurrection while hiding their 
rank, one without his hat, and the other dressed as a friar minor °t 
According to the source, the crowd yelled *vivat populus, ecclesia 
moriatur," but the writer of Iter Italicum is laconic; he mentions sedition 
against the pope and cardinals: “Viterbienses fecerunt rumorem contra 
eumdem papam et contra omnes cardinales. ”!” The following Tuesday, 
forces from Orvieto rescued the pope and his court. In lieu of general 
punishment, the fountain was razed and the bodies of five Viterbese 
were hanged in front of Carcassone's lodging, while two others were 
hanged on a fork in front of Bragose's."? Further punishments were 
reserved for the city, but on the intervention of several papal courtiers, 
the walls and towers of the city were spared. Still, Viterbo had lost its 
pope, who had left for Rome on October 16. 

The thread of events is slightly altered if we follow the Chronache e 
statuti della città di Viterbo, edited by Ignazio Ciampi." Still, the chronicler 
may have taken an ecclesiastic viewpoint and altered the account to 
highlight the offense perpetrated by the Viterbese against the curia. ‘The 
chronicler mentions first the death in Viterbo of Cardinal Albornoz, on 
August 24, and the transport of his body to Assisi shortly afterward. ‘The 
events of Sunday, September 5, follow. Certain courtiers belonging to the 
household of the pope’s marshal washed a cagnolino in the fountain of 
the Piano di Scarlano. First, take note that a puppy is washed—it seems 
that the youth of the animal and its small size diminishes the offense 
committed by the curial’ staff. In any case, a fight between Viterbese 
and courtiers ensued.'? The chronicler mentions that the Viterbese 
remonstrated the courtiers with “Parme in mano.” It seems that the 
Viterbese were ready for a fight when they confronted the courtiers. 


?* Thid., p. 132. 

15 Ibid., pp. 132, 264, 388, and 409. 

13 Ibid., p. 132. 

7 Ciampi, Chronache e statuti della città di Viterbo, p. 35. 

'88 This is the version given by Daniel Williman who narrates that on September 
5, 1367, Gascon servants of the Marshall of the Roman Court (Aymar d'Aigrefeuille) 
or of Etienne Aubert, Cardinal of Carcassone washed a dog in the city's drinking 
fountain on the Piano Scarlano. Outraged, the Viterbese rioted against Aubert and 
his staff several individuals were killed, maybe four courtiers and six citizens; Willi- 
man, Calendar, p. 43. 
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The attack was more or less premeditated, and premeditation points 
to general resentment against the papal court. 

Ignazio Ciampi, the editor of the chronicle, offers a slightly different 
story.'? In this instance, his narrative highlights the offense perpetrated 
by the curia against the Viterbese. The servant of a cardinal this time 
was washing a dog (cane) in the fountain—following the logic that the 
larger the size of the animal, the larger the offense—when a donna 
di servizio, the maid of a Viterbese lord, there to fetch water for her 
household, remarked to the cardinal’s servant, “essere cosa sconcia ad 
imbrattare l'acqua che 1 Viterbesi soleano bere.” Note how hygiene is 
accentuated; it is disgusting to pollute the drinking water of the Viter- 
bese. The editor of the chronicles strikes a narrative blow at the curial 
staff. Washing the dog polluted the drinking water of the Viterbese; 
henceforth, the courtiers offended the Viterbese first, and their arro- 
gance triggered the events that followed. The killing of the maid by the 
offended courtiers was unjustified and their reaction overblown. The 
maid surely did not deserve such a treatment for simply reproaching 
them for callous manners, and the Viterbese logically decreed vendetta 
on the courtiers (we may add at this point of the narrative, a more or 
less justified response). The crowd was moved by a rallying cry that 
stated “viva il papa e morte ai forestieri.” “Death to the foreigners" 
pointed to the papal court filled with French and other nationals. This 
time, the insurrection of the Viterbese aimed at avenging the untimely 
and futile death of one defenseless woman, and was not aimed at the 
pope. 

In addition to the courtiers’ utter disregard for locals and their 
hygiene, Roberta Magnusson, in her recent Water Technology in the Middle 
Ages, has analyzed the events within the context of civic water rights 
and adds another dimension to the problem. She points out that water 
and its control was most often linked to a civic ideology of urban pride. 
Intentional water pollution could thereof be construed as a direct attack 
on the real as well as symbolic community The gesture was offensive 
in many ways, and it is comprehensible that the Viterbese were incensed 
by real and symbolic threats implied in the act. In any case, the episode 
added rationale and legitimacy to the Viterbese’s cause. 


139 Ciampi, Chronache e statuti della città di Viterbo, p. 397. 
10 Magnusson, Water Technology in the Middle Ages, pp. 6, 9, 18, 20, 31, 120, 129-31, 
137, 144, 145, and 160. 
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The interesting component of this short-lived rebellion resides in 
the chronological juxtaposition of two events: the death of Albornoz 
and the papal exit from the city. The correlation between the riot and 
papal exodus is tenuous at best, especially if we consider the month or 
so that separated the end of the rebellion from the pope’s departure, 
and more specifically, what happened during that month: he received 
the patriarch of Constantinople and Byzantine ambassadors afterward. 
Why receive important dignitaries if he considered the city seditious 
and untrustworthy to the curia? On the other hand, if we consider that 
the riots were tied to Albornoz death, the events take on a different 
dimension. If the riots were linked to Empty See pillaging, one can 
presume that the curia let them run their course and controlled damage 
as much as possible; once they ended, the curia had nothing to fear in 
the city. It remained for another month after the events occurred. 

It is highly probable that the callous behavior of a few courtiers 
and a general resentment in the city against the cardinal-legate were 
added to traditional Empty See behavior at the death of Albornoz, a 
highly visible figure in Italian politics who polarized interest. Albornoz 
was deeply imbedded in the papal politics in Italy, and historians, who 
use the insurgency as a sign of Italian unruliness, have silenced the 
contemporary death at the Castle Bonriposo in Viterbo on August 
22 or 24, 1367, of the cardinal-papal-legate. The silence is surprising 
when Albornoz’s death figures prominently in contemporary sources. 
It may be worthwhile to recontextualize the events according to this 
circumstance. 

Albornoz, former Archbishop of Toledo and former Royal Chan- 
cellor of Castile, was, above all, the iron-fisted military general who, 
during the mid-fourteenth century, regained control of the papal states 
and permitted the papacy’s return to Italy. As Peter Partner states, 
the “angel of peace,” as he was labeled, left a path of blood every- 
where he went. To explain his political ruthlessness, it may be worth 
remembering that Albornoz in general viewed political resistance to the 
papacy as heresy, thus facilitating his involvement in political matters. '*! 
Elevated to Cardinal Priest of San Clemente on December 17, 1350, 
Albornoz was named Legate to northern and central Italy on June 30, 
1353, to recuperate the Patrimony of Saint Peter, then in the hands of 
Giovanni di Vico, heir to the title of Prefect of Rome. Vico was forced 


1 Partner, The Lands of Saint Peter, p. 341. 
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to negotiate with Albornoz (and his German mercenaries) the return 
of Viterbo and Orvieto to the papacy, holding on to Corneto as his 
vicariate. Albornoz controlled both papal cities in 1354, but submis- 
sion was met with resentment, and the Visconti of Milano exploited 
it. When he died in Viterbo on August 22 or 24, 1367, a few days 
before the Viterbese revolted, one can assume that the city celebrated 
the death of an enemy.'? 

A single circumstantial argument enlightens the behavior of the 
insurrectionists, and symbolically links Albornoz to the revolt and, thus, 
to the Empty See tradition. On September 5, the Viterbese rushed to 
the lodging of two cardinals, Carcassone and Vabres, and, according 
to the sources, they displayed much anger against Vabres, who died 
shortly after the events. Urban V's sixth life actually singles out Bragose, 
Cardinal of Vabres, as the recipient of specific attacks.'** Bragose was 
Albornoz’s successor as grand penitentiary of the pope.'? The office 
of grand penitentiary held extensive political and spiritual powers. 
Politically, Albornoz was the papal legate charged with re-conquering 
the Papal States, and as spiritual leader, the grand penitentiary was 
the confessor of high-ranked ecclesiastics. The office was so significant 
that it was never left vacant and always survived the pope's death and 
the Empty See. Most penitentiaries were renowned jurists— Bragose, 
for example, was Doctor in Canon Law and Professor at Toulouse 
University. 

In 1353, Innocent VI had nominated Albornoz grand penitentiary, 
but a few months later his legation to Italy had forced him to temporarily 
abandon his office to a lieutenant. When he came back to Avignon in 
1357, he was reconfirmed as grand penitentiary, an acknowledgement 
of his Italian successes. His renewed Italian legation in 1358 precipi- 
tated a renewed abandon of this charge and the nomination of his 
successor, Guillaume Bragose, in 1361. It is highly probable that if the 
Viterbese rebellion were purely and solely anti-papal or anti-curial, the 


12 Sepúlveda, Historia, pp. xxviii-lvi, and Partner, The Lands of Saint Peter, p. 343. 

“8 According to Colliva, Albornoz died at the Castle of Bonriposo, next to Viterbo 
on August 23, 1367. This date is based on the research of Wurm, Cardinal Albornoz, pp. 
224—5. An Italian chronicler stated that he died during the night of Sunday, August 
22; another chronicler gave the date of August 24 and the “plague” as a cause. See 
Colliva, 1! Cardinale Albornoz, pp. 4-9. See also Alvarez Carillo Gil de Albornoz in the 
online Catholic Encyclopedia at http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/11346a.htm. 

14 Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 1, p. 409. 

15 See Guillemain, La cour pontificale, pp. 218, 257, 259, 262, 273, and 332-4. 
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insurgents would have attacked any—or all—curial households. How- 
ever, by singling out Bragose, they symbolically linked the death of the 
former grand penitentiary to his successor. At one level the violence 
could be described as typical of liminal periodization, but it converged 
with other political actions. Because liminal violence is often corrective 
and redressive, it could easily mutate into political insurrection against 
a certain order. 

In addition, the date of the insurgency is significant in that it agere- 
gated several circumstances. September 5 was days after Albornoz’s 
death for sure, but also the day after the feast of Saint Rose. Rose of 
Viterbo (1235-1252) was a young tertiary who excoriated Ghibellines 
and Frederic IPs control of Viterbo. Her anti-imperial preaching earned 
her expulsion from the city until the death of the emperor. She ended 
her days as an anchoress. Her canonization process was started the year 
of her death, and she received beatification in 1457. On September 4, 
her incorrupt body was traditionally proceeded throughout the city.'* 
Saint Rose celebration, a symbol of political insurgency, coincided in 
that specific case with the death of a political enemy. Even though no 
documentation links both events directly, her feast day may have com- 
pounded animosity with tradition and aroused the Viterbese to take 
action against a political enemy (the papacy!) the following day. 

Viterbo was a papal city familiar with papal culture. The chronology 
of Empty See pillaging often suggests the participation of curialists in 
the proceedings. It is highly possible that the curial tradition linked 
to the pillaging met and compounded with the needs of the Viter- 
bese. Jean-Claude Maire Vigueur has calculated the presence of the 
pope in Viterbo. Between Innocent III (1198-1216) and Benedict XI 
(1303-1304) the papacy resided in the city for 3,319 days, a total of 
slightly more than nine years out of 106. These numbers were larger 
than residence in Anagni, 3,216 days; Orvieto, 2,806 days; and Perugia, 
1,770 days. Between Innocent III and Martin IV, elected in Viterbo in 
1281, all popes (except Innocent IV) resided in the city for various length 
of time. Four popes died and were buried in Viterbo: Alexander IV in 
1261, Clement IV in 1268, Hadrian V in 1276, and John XXI in 1277. 


46 Regarding this saint see ‘Saint Rose of Viterbo’ in the online Catholic Encyclopedia 


http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/11346a.htm; Piacentini, Santa Rosa da Viterbo; and 
Cappelli, Santa Rosa. Her uncorrupted body was a something of an attraction, and 
in 1451 the Holy Roman Emperor went to see it during his visit to the city; Ciampi, 
Chronache e statuti della città di Viterbo, p. 217. 
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Five conclaves met in Viterbo, where Urban IV in 1261, Gregory X in 
1271, John XXI in 1276, Nicolas III in 1277, and Martin IV in 1281 
were elected and crowned.'*’ The papal administration, like the chan- 
cery and Apostolic Chamber, moved with the papacy, and there is no 
question that before and after Avignon, Viterbo was a secondary papal 
capital. The inhabitants of the city were well acquainted with curial 
protocol and tradition. The timing of Albornoz’s death was an added 
bonus to the insurgents. Following tradition by attacking Albornoz’s 
successor, Bragose, the Viterbese were signing the rebellion as liminal 
violence before political insurgency, even though they eventually met 
and joined. The death of Albornoz in 1367 Viterbo, the xenophobic 
character of the insurrection—against the French cardinals—and its 
anti-curial character are significant evidence that the liminal violence 
easily mutated into insurgency. 

Up to now, this chronological survey of violence and pillaging during 
ecclesiastical interregna has allowed a mapping of the evolution of the 
practice. In early Christianity and up to the creation of the conclave, 
mobs plundered the goods of the dead pope; after the establishment of 
the conclave in 1274, mobs plundered the goods of the dead but also 
of the newly elected pope, sacking his local residence and often sacking 
the residences of other high-ranking members of the curia. Violence 
converged toward living representatives of power and authority. 

The cases of robbery attached to the treasury of Boniface VIII in 
1297 and John XXII in 1320 suggest that depredations often followed 
the symbolic “death” of a pope as much as his physical demises. Papal 
enemies could initiate liminal violence regardless of the real or presumed 
absence of the pope. These occurrences indicate that liminal violence 
was as attached to the concept of Empty See as it was to the physical 
disappearance of a pope. The same cases also suggest that violence 
moved with the curia—or maybe with its treasury—and were not tied 
specifically to the city of Rome. The example of Viterbo also shows 
that the line of demarcation between cultural and political violence was 
thin. Tradition, ritual, and political insurgency fed on each other. 


47 Viterbe’ in Dictionnaire historique de la papauté, p. 1730. 
48 See Diocese of Viterbo and Toscanella (Viterbiensis et Tuscanensis) in the online 
Catholic Encyclopedia at http:/ /www.newadvent.org/cathen/11346a.htm. 
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Pillaging the goods of a dead pope was not the sole incidence of eccle- 
siastical despoliation. Another form of spoliation is also instrumental 
to the analysis of the behavior. The “right of spoil,” or the right of a 
pope to collect the goods of intestate clerics for his own use, needs to be 
surveyed because of some similarity with electoral spoliation. Because 
of its chronology (it developed during the fourteenth century), it will be 
discussed at this point, before addressing the Schism. The right of spoil 
also tied in with liminal violence: Here an institutional legal practice 
met with the traditional behavior of mobs and clerics. However, inter- 
estingly enough, in both cases, a vacancy of authority and the culture 
of transitional regime sealed the practice of despoliation. 

Reinhard Elze, in the 1970s, already noticed the early medieval “cus- 
tom of despoiling the goods of dead bishops, cardinals, and popes; and 
|...] that of pillaging the palaces of newly elected popes (and sometimes 
of other cardinals) as well as the cells that they had occupied during the 
conclave."'? He focused on the connection between this practice and 
the papal right of spoil, the jus spol. In addition to Elze, the ecclesias- 
tical right of spoil attracted the attention of Guillaume Mollat in the 
nineteenth-thirties and of Daniel Williman in the nineteenth-eighties. 
“The jus spoli [...] is a right, title, or claim to succeed in possession 
of the movable goods of a deceased person.” The “right of spoil” 
referred to the right of a pope to collect the goods of deceased clerics 
for his own use. It is worth mentioning that canon law does not sanc- 
tion the papal reservation of spoils, nor does it even refer to it. Still, the 
sixteenth-century jurist Guglielmo Rodano considered the practice as 
jurisdictionally acceptable when he discussed it in relation to the pope 
plenitudo. potestatis—the pope is the supreme administrator of church’s 
goods; thus, he can seize whatever he wishes. ?' Daniel Williman points 
out that the ancient meaning of spolium designated first “the skin, 
hide, fleece, etc. (of an animal, as stripped off from the body)," and 
from there the word took the meaning of plundering or robbing.'? 


4° Ginzburg, ‘Ritual Pillage,’ p. 22. See also Elze, ‘Sic transit gloria mundi,’ pp. 
23-4]. 

7" Williman, The Right of Spoil, p. 1. 

51 Ibid., p. 13. See also Mollat, ‘A propos du droit de dépouille, pp. 316-43. 

5? Williman notices that the French dépouille mortelle designates a corpse; Williman, 
The Right of Spoil, p. 1. For a definition of dépouille see also the dictionnaire de l'académie 
Jrançaise of 1694, accessible online at http:/ /duras.uchicago.edu. 
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The French droit de dépouille (right of spoil) conveniently ties dépouille 
mortelle (corpse) and dépouillement de biens (pillaging). Reinhard Elze’s 
sole caveat for a direct connection between right of spoil and pillaging 
is chronological. The legal reference to the right of spoil emerged in 
the fifteenth century—ironically, when it became obsolete—when the 
custom predated jurisdiction by several centuries. ?? 

Historians can provide evidence to demonstrate how prevalent the 
practice was before the fifteenth century. Guillaume Mollat, who dis- 
cusses the droit de dépouille and the whereabouts of goods belonging to 
clerics who died intestate during the reign of John XXII and Benedict 
XII (to question the belief that the papacy gained financially in develop- 
ing the practice), reminds his reader that pillaging dead bishops’ goods 
was frequent in the Middle Ages.'?* That spolia existed legally before the 
fifteenth century 1s also the point of Daniel Williman's research, which 
focuses on the 1200 or so papal claims to the movable properties of 
ecclesiastics between 1316 and 1417. Williman discusses the definition 
of terms, the various ecclesiastical laws of succession, testamentary 
license, and the administration of legislation, before itemizing the cases 
from 1316 to 1416. 

It is important to note that the application of the right of spoil on 
cardinals’ succession was extremely limited. Williman counts only six 
cases of “reserve and collection” after cardinals’ deaths. The first case 
concerned the succession of Cardinal Andrea Ghini Malpigli in 1343; 
Williman suggests that, after this occurrence, the cardinals made sure 
that the chamber would never collect from one of them again, which 
suggests that in this case the cardinals closed ranks to protect each 
other. The five other occurrences were exceptions: Two individuals 
were not fully cardinals at the time of their death, and the collection 
of their succession may have fallen under normal collection. As for 
other incidences of right of spoil, Williman conjunctures that they 
may have been closer to bankruptcy collection. In one case regarding 
a cardinal-administrator of the Italian Papal States, Williman suggests 


153 The jus spolii was defined legally in the fifteenth century. See Elze, ‘Sic transit 
gloria mundi,' pp. 23-9, who discusses both pillage and right of spoil. 

4 “Illam quoque abusivam consuetudinem vel potius abhominabilem corruptelam 
quod cives tales, episcopos decedente, bona mobilia episcopatus, tanquam ad eos jure 
successionis pertineant, rapiunt et apsortant, inhebentes electo ne ingrefiatur palatium, 
nisi prius juret se illorum consuetudinus servaturum"; Mollat, ‘A propos du droit de 


dépouille, p. 323. 
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that the collection was a form of reimbursement from an individual 
who had been largely indebted to the chamber.’ 

Regardless of influences, the similarities present in pillaging, liminal 
violence, and right of spoils facilitates the argumentation for some 
form of interrelationship; both practices insisted on the availability of 
the movable goods (bona mobilia) of a dead person, as if the death of 
their rightful proprietor sanctioned their accessibility. What emerged 
in both cases was a res nullius. Baldo degli Ubaldi’s famous pronounce- 
ment, “nec mortuus proprie spoliare potest quia nihil possedet” (the 
dead person cannot be robbed because he possesses nothing), validated 
confiscation of goods. ^^ 

One aspect that has gone untreated by the historiography is that, 
in general, the collection of spoils collided with pillaging, and timing 
often untangled both practices. Depending on who reached the goods 
first, the “collection” of spoils could metamorphose into pillage or 
vice versa. The historiography remains silent on the evidence offered 
by fourteenth-century collection of spoils that coincided with pillaging. 
The evidence establishes the dual level of the practice and its diffu- 
sion. Presumed heirs often plundered the goods of dead bishops and 
abbots before papal collectors could reach and impound the goods. 
Nephews and neighbors claimed for themselves what could be called 
a popular right of spoils competing directly with the collectors of the 
Apostolic Chamber. For example, on August 16, 1316—9 days after 
Pope John XXII’s election—the abbot of Montmajour, Bertrand de 
Malsang, died. His nephews plundered the monastery’s treasure and 
granaries, and neighbors of the abbey followed suit, leaving not much 
for the papal collectors.” Another example took place in 1325, when 


155 Williman, The Right of Spoil, pp. 27-8. See also de Loye, Les archives de la chambre 
apostolique, pp. 119, 121, 122, 131, 132, 151, 153, 166, 175-6, 199, and 213, for vari- 
ous archival references to the collection of spolia. For a glimpse of spolia close to the 
Schism’s date, see in addition to Willman, Grégoire XI, Lettres secrètes et curiales se rap- 
portant à la France, # 18, 30, 70, 126-7, 135-6, 196, 198, 240-1, 259, 269, 274, 276, 
292, 443, 648, 702, 723, 766, 768-9, 773, 847, 889, 909, 976, 1152-3, 1183, 1199, 
1202, 1251, 1252, 1316, 1319, 1355, 1588, 1605, 1634, 1637, 1641, 1730, 1821, 1846, 
1908, 2108, 2584, 2602, 3051-2, 3136, 3198, and 3816; and Grégoire XI, Lettres secrètes 
et curiales intéressant les pays autres que la France, # 60, 144, 279, 303, 463, 502, 563, 697, 
752, 756, 760, 1029, 1045, 1220, 1228, 1234, 1682-3, 1817, 1990, 2004—5, 2068, 
2101, 2111—2, 2195, 2229, 2243, 2385, 2531, 3019, 3099, 3154, 3200, 3226, 3379, 
3480, 3760, and 3937. 

79 Elze, ‘Sic transit gloria mundi,’ p. 34. 

57 Williman, The Right of Spoil, p. 23. 
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John XXII ordered his commissaries to seize the estate of Gerard de 
Wippingen, bishop of Basel, who had died intestate on March 15, 
1325.7? The aim of the chamber’s confiscation was to preserve the 
goods and prevent the plunder. In this case, the papal administration 
was the quickest “looter.” 

Fourteenth-century papal letters requesting the restitution of spoils to 
the chamber abound. For example, Gregory XI ordered the restitution 
to the chamber of the despoiled goods of the pope's camerlengo and of 
the bishops of Maguelone and Uzés. In this instance, each individual's 
heir had been quicker than papal collectors had been in gathering the 
bounty. The Bishop of Besançon took the right of spoil a step further 
when he excommunicated those who prevented the collection of goods 
reserved to the chamber. He was excommunicating “traditional” loot- 
ers that competed with the chamber. A letter sent to Scotland by Pope 
Gregory XI demonstrates the rapidity of the loot. Sackers initiated 
their attacks before the death of their victim, on the mere rumor of 
an ecclesiastic’s demise. Gregory required that those who had taken 
goods belonging to Walter, Bishop of Glasgow, on the mere “rumor” 
of his death, return them to their rightful owner.” 

What emerges clearly from the documents is that although staff and 
family members of the dead did their best to reach the goods before 
the papal collectors, in many instances, the latter tended to exceed 
their prerogatives. For example, a letter from Gregory XI ruled on the 
items papal collectors could solicit (books, chalices, crosses, vestments, 
and liturgical ornaments), and he advised them to leave behind all the 
non-liturgical items that were necessary for the smooth functioning of 
the holding according to its nature, such as farm equipment. The pope’s 
itemization of the goods to be seized or left behind aimed at preventing 
the excess that collectors tended to commit when they secured all the 
possession of the defunct. Another letter, from Pope Gregory, admon- 
ished collectors not to abuse their privilege.’ 


158 Mollat, ‘A propos du droit de dépouille, pp. 324 and 335. 

159 Grégoire XI, Lettres secrètes et curiales se rapportant à la France, # 276 for the restitution 
of the spoils of the pope’s camerlengo; # 1355 and # 1634 for restitution of the goods 
of the bishops of Maguelone and Uzés; and # 2604 for Besançon’s excommunication. 
Grégoire XI, Lettres secrètes et curiales intéressant les pays autres que la France, # 3760 for 
another letter of excommunication, and # 3226 for the Scotish case. 

160 Grégoire XI, Lettres secrètes et curiales se rapportant à la France, # 3051; and Grégoire 
XI, Lettres secrètes et curiales intéressant les pays autres que la France, # 3760. 
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These documents suggest that by the later Middle Ages, the right 
of spoil had reached a catch twenty-two. The large crowd that took 
possession of the deceased’s goods must have felt some bond to the 
deceased. Some were kin, but documents keep mentioning followers 
and neighbors who had no kinship and thus no legal claim whatsoever 
to the goods. Still, by claiming goods for themselves, they were enforc- 
ing some form of common right on the inheritance of a cleric. They 
considered the goods theirs, and they did not want to leave anything 
for the papal collectors, who in this case represented the rightful heirs. 
Conversely, the collectors excused themselves from abuses by claiming 
that sacking had diminished their collections, and they often claimed 
the totality of goods to make up for their loss. Each side claimed the 
status of inheritor, and each side considered itself a victim and its 
opposing party the assailant. 

It is worth noting that the popes of the so-called “schismatic” Avig- 
nonese obedience increased considerably their collection of the right of 
spoil during the Schism. Throughout the period, both popes Clement 
VII and Benedict XIII saw their income decline, and they used their 
right of spoil as a convenient panacea.'®! Daniel Williman cites this 
telling passage from Jean Petit, no doubt castigating the Avignonese 
“antipopes” to advocate Gallican governance of the church: 


As for the spoliation of the dead, they say that if any churchman dies, 
prelate or otherwise, the pope will succeed to his goods and take away 
everything that is not attached to stone, wood, or iron. There is a story 
about a papal collector who took the door, which a prelate recently 
deceased had had made to put on his house, and because it was not yet 
hung, ordered it brought to him. Another one ordered that a dead priest 
be stripped who lay in the church for his funeral, clad in a chasuble; he 
said the chasuble was pretty, and took it away. Nothing like this was ever 
seen in France.'? 


Conciliar reformers of the early fifteenth century opposed the collec- 
tion of the right of spoils, and on July 27, 1409, Alexander V, of Pisan 
allegiance, denounced the practice as “an unreasonable burden on the 
churches,” but financial necessities governed intentions, and his suc- 
cessor John XXIII restored it. The Council of Constance struck the 
last blow to the practice at its plenary session on October 9, 1417, and 


1 Williman, The Right of Spoil, p. 32. 
12 Thid., p. 33. 
63 Thid., p. 35. 
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banned the right of spoils altogether: “And we forbid also the exaction 
of spoils by lesser prelates and others.”!™* 

A single example conveniently ties the two forms of ecclesiastical 
despoliation: papal right of spoil and Empty See pillaging. Both converge 
on the succession of Bernard de La Salle, a renowned captain of mer- 
cenaries, and an adventurer who fought at the service of Clement VII 
and Louis d’Anjou. Married in 1385 to Ricciarda, illegitimate daughter 
of Bernabò Visconti, he died without legitimate descendant. Bernard's 
military skills had eventually gained him the charge of captain-general 
of the church. Upon his death in 1391, the Camerlengo François de 
Conzié claimed his succession for the chamber under the right of spoil. 
Note that even though a layman, his lack of descendant combined with 
his official charge made him a candidate for the chamber’s claim. 

After his death, two parties claimed the collection of spoils: the 
papal collectors and the staff of the deceased. When the two apostolic 
administrators sent to collect de La Salle’s goods reached de La Salle’s 
castles of Oppéde and Malaucène, the emptiness of both fortresses 
stunned them. Furnishings in both castles were meager and worthless. 
They reported that before the papal collectors exercised their claims, 
the castles’ staff had “briskly” helped itself to anything of value. The 
past administrator of de La Salle’s estate, Guillaume de Cornac, cogni- 
zant of what used to be there, informed the court of the extent of the 
plunder and duly noted that precious objects, bullion, armors, kitchen 
utensils, bedding, carpets, clothing, books, etc. ... had disappeared. The 
extent of the plunder was such that Guillaume de Cornac added that 
acts, charters, privileges, and other documentation had also vanished 
with the reserve of wheat and cattle. Ironically, Antoine, illegitimate 
son of Bernard, must have also come with the spoil. ‘The chamber and 
the pope, inheritor by right of spoil of Bernard's succession, eventually 
maintained the illegitimate child throughout his youth, subsidizing him, 
his education, and his mother. !® 

De La Salle's despoliation 1s of interest on several layers. First, the 
financially strapped administration of Clement VII applied the church's 
right of spoil to an office and an officer that were secular and irregular. 


164 Ibid., p. 37. 

16 The entire event is reconstructed in a biographical essay by Armand Jamme that 
eludes any discussion of the right of spoil. See ‘Bâtardise et patrimoine: Les débuts 
dans la vie d’Antoine de la Sale, 1386-1411, pp. 161-75, and especially, p. 165 for 
that case. 
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The office was granted exceptionally under specific circumstances. Du 
Cange's Glossarium does not refer to a captain-general of the church, 
only to a captain-general of the King of France, also named maréchal 
de France." The office of captain-general of the church is in itself quite 
imprecise. It surely involved the protection and defense of the pope’s 
residence and general tenure, under specific limited conditions. One 
knows, for example, that Cesare Borgia was the captain-general of the 
church, or rather of his father, Pope Alexander VI. It seems that the 
Avignonese papacy created the office during the 1350’s invasions of 
the Comtat Venaissin by marauding mercenaries, the ill-famed routiers 
of the Hundred Years War. The first captain-general (labeled then 
capitaneus comitatus Venayssint) who held this charge was Jean Ferdinand 
de Heredia, Grand Master of the Order of the Hospital, who rid the 
Comtat of the mercenaries.! The position was not a fixed ecclesiasti- 
cal office, nor necessarily in the hands of a clergyman, as suggested by 
the nomination of Bernard, a layman. 

The laxity of definition of the position renders dubious the church’s 
claim of seizure against Bernard de la Salle’s goods. Any legitimate 
descendants could have contested it, but in this case, Bernard had 
none. The absence of heirs initiated and sealed the operation. In any 
case, the example is telling for the parallelism it establishes between 
right of spoil and liminal violence. The tale of Bernard de la Salle’s 
succession mentions both actions, and this double incidence forces the 
discussion of a possible dialectic between the two modes: acceptable 
ecclesiastical right of spoil and acceptable, or unacceptable, depending 
on the actors or victims’ viewpoint, despoliation. Rapports of authority 
and perspective grounded this dialectic. 

The church claimed for a while that the right of spoil was a legal 
collection of goods that occurred when a deceased ecclesiastic had 
not established a succession. In this instance, the church acted as legal 
inheritor. What most incidences of pillaging and right of spoil lead to 
is usually a conflict of interest: a double entitlement to the succession. 
The church’s contention clashed with a popular conception that made 
the “people” the legal inheritor of the wealth of intestate ecclesiastics. 
In these cases, mobs asserted their right to clerical material possessions. 
Liminal violence corrected an imbalanced distribution of wealth. One 


166 Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis, vol. 2, p. 134. 


167 See Guillemain, La cour pontificale, pp. 619—22. 
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way to rationalize this popular claim is to look at clerical wealth in 
the same way that the anonymous author of the previously discussed 
Vaticinia did. He constructed clerical offices and positions as a form of 
wealth that was sufficient for the cleric and the church. He dissociated 
the church’s moral and spiritual mandate from the church’s material 
possession. 

In any case, this chronological approach to liminal violence allows 
suggesting that looting was as attached to the Empty See as it belonged 
to the process of negotiation of power and consensus. Pillaging allowed 
its actors some form of power negotiation, and it showed their unity 
in goal. It is now possible to engage and bind together liminal violence 
and the historiography of the Great Western Schism. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


LOOTING THE EMPTY SEE: 
THE GREAT WESTERN SCHISM 


As previously discussed, two authors have hinted at the pivotal situation 
of the Great Western Schism in the history of the electoral pillaging. 
Lucius Lector, in his history of the conclave, was first to highlight—with- 
out discussion—the fundamental difference between raiding and sacking 
the property of the dead bishop or pope, and raiding the property of 
the living with the pillaging of the conclave’s cells. For him, the defi- 
nite turning point between both practices occurred sometimes around 
the dates of the Schism. In his The Pope’s Body, Agostino Paravicini 
Bagliani identifies several phases in the chronology of the custom: an 
early medieval practice of looting the episcopal palace of the dead 
bishop; and after 885, the looting of the Lateran Palace and Borgo at 
the death of the pope. After the death of Pope Leo IX (1049-1054), 
pillaging the goods of the dead pope, strictly speaking, disappears from 
documentation. Pillaging reappeared in altered form during the fifteenth 
century and continued thereafter, focused this time not on the goods of 
the dead but of the living. Mobs sacked the cells of the elected pope 
and of other prelates, usually the cardinals. I argued earlier that the 
creation of the conclave might have been the initial point of separa- 
tion between pillaging the dead and the living. However, as evidence 
will soon demonstrate, the mutation was not instantaneous, and the 
era of the Schism offered a medley of procedures that evidenced its 
slow mutation. 

The aim of this chapter is to continue the chronology of pillag- 
ing by focusing on the initiation of Great Western Schism that lasted 
between 1378 and 1417. One of the greatest assets in analyzing this 
specific event is the abundance of documentation. For once, the laconic 
texts that recorded papal elections grew into a long list of testimonies 
that allows a dissection of the various facets of electoral narratives. 
‘Testimonies anchor this chapter, which engages and binds together the 
historiography of the Great Western Schism with the historiography 
of electoral pillaging. Both historiographies inform each other on the 
extent to which the more or less customary interregna pillaging or 
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liminal violence affected the events that surrounded the initiation of 
the Schism. Eventually, the conclusion will trace the continuity of the 
practice in the early modern period. 

Evidence drawn directly from witnesses’ accounts permits investiga- 
tion of two central questions raised by the historiography: Was the 
somewhat traditional early modern sacking of the conclave cells related 
to the events of 1378? In other words, was the pillaging of the cells of 
the conclave a form of ritualized commemoration of the events sur- 
rounding the initiation of the Schism? Moreover, did the early-medieval 
tradition of pillaging papal goods at the death of a pope totally dis- 
appear in the late Middle Ages? 


1. Rome 1378: Quick Historiography 


When reviewing the Schism’s historiography, one element stands out.! 
The historiography has avoided discussing the context of a papal inter- 
regnum—the Empty See. It is quite ironic that, when addressing the 
initiation of the double-headed papacy of 1378, the historiography has 
chosen to contextualize its early moments within issues of geography 
and nationality. The historiography emphasizes the recent papal return 
to Rome after a long absence and the general fear of an eventual return 
of the papacy to France if a non-Italian pope was elected. 

Needless to say, the issue of the pope’s nationality was present but 
must not be overstated. Non-Italian popes have been elected through- 
out the history of the papacy, and the issue of their nationality has 
not generally created such radical responses. The old adage urbi et orbi 
(for the city and for the world) should not be forgotten. The papacy is 
geographically all encompassing and universal, and always has been. 
In any case, even if national pride had motivated some of the action 
of April 1378, non-Roman and non-Italian popes had been allowed 
to rule the city before. French popes ruled from Rome before Avignon. 
During the thirteenth century, these French popes were considered 


! [n general, the historiography associates schism and conciliarism, and much ink 
has been dedicated to the conciliar movement; see Jacob, Essays in the Conciliar Epoch, 
p. 3; and Black, Monarchy and Community, and Council and Commune; Landi, Il papa deposto; 
Burns and Izbicki, Conciliarisn and Papalism; Crowder, Unity, Heresy and Reform, 1378-1460; 
Oberman, Defensorium obedientiae apostolicae et alia documenta; Sigmund, Nicholas of Cusa 
and Medieval Political Thought); Stump, The Reforms of the Council of Constance; Wilks, The 
Problem of Sovereignty in the later Middle Ages; and Mundy, The Council of Constance. 
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dependents of the French crown though their relations with Charles 
d'Anjou and the house of Anjou? The Romans then, did not revolt 
against their foreign popes. 

What the Romans surely wished in 1378 was to regain the economic 
support that the papacy brought, rather than chauvinism or parochial- 
ism. Some dozen years ago, Robert Brentano accentuated the unequivo- 
cal irony of the papal electoral process that benefited electors and the 
elected. Brentano emphasized the wide-ranging social and economic 
impact of a papal election on its host city. He stated, “It was a queer 
business, and irregularly circular. The cardinals elected the pope; the 
pope appointed the cardinals."? However, the electoral business was not 
simply a question of religion and prelates. During the thirteenth century, 
for example, the elecaon played, as it had for centuries, into the hands 
of the Roman aristocracy, the Orsini, Colonna, or Caetani dynasties; 
and it played into the economic, social, and religious interests of the 
site of the election. To quote Robert Brentano again, “In electing a 
pope the cardinals were electing the employer (although he might be 
a reemployer) of cooks and poulterers, of warriors and castellans, of 
clerks and confessors, the selector of cardinals, the favorer of religious 
orders, of nationalities."* In short, every new pope affected Christian- 
ity and the locality he chose to reside in; a papal election influenced 
at the macro and micro level of history and historical analysis. The 
same can be said regarding the Schism. Like any papal election, the 
double election of 1378 affected Christianity at large, and this aspect 
has interested the bulk of historians dealing with the topic. However, the 
double election was also affected at the micro level due to the internal 
social, political, religious, and cultural life of the location of the papacy, 
both Avignon and Rome.’ As with any other capital, wherever a pope 
resided, major forces were at play.° 

For the most part, the historiography of the Schism is slanted, 
vast, and thematically confined. The chronology of events is usually 


? Brentano, Rome before Avignon, p. 99. 

* Ibid., p. 140. 

* Ibid., p. 142. 

? This is what I will pursue in a forthcoming monograph entitled Empty See: Avignon 
during the Great Western Schism (1378-1417). 

ë As recently as 1997 in a much publicized television program, Eamon Duffy stated, 
“But Gregory died in March 1378 and the Conclave which elected his successor was 
mobbed by the Roman crowds, terrified that the French cardinals might elect a French 
pope who would return to Avignon”; Duffy, Saints and Sinners, p. 126. 
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recounted accurately, even if their perception and analysis sometimes 
varies with the author’s choice of obedience. It should be noted that 
the Great Western Schism has long interested historians of the church’s 
political theories. It is quite evident that the Schism polarized issues of 
church governance, and this explains why it has been analyzed as such.’ 
Because two popes claimed legitimacy, each cast doubts on the validity 
of the other’s status. Who was the “source of authority in the Church” 
when popes proved fallible?? If popes were fallible, who then headed 
the church originally defined by the words of Jesus to the Apostle? 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church."? Was it 
the College of Cardinals, the congregation of all faithful, or religious 
councils gathering bishops and representatives of national churches? 
In the end, solving the Schism forced the advancement of a theory of 
church governance that essentially subverted papal power: Councils 
overruled “erring” popes. However, this radical contraction of the 
pope’s authority was but a fleeting moment. After Constance, the papacy 
quickly regained its plenitude of power. Pope Pius IPs bull Execrabilis 
of January 18, 1460, ended the practice initiated by the decree frequens 
of the 39th session of the Council of Constance (October 9, 1417) that 
required the regular meetings of councils to oversee popes. 

Still, a lesson remained after the Schism. The history of the church 
had witnessed several dubious elections. The Investiture Controversy 
for one, exemplified manipulation by clerical outsiders, but never had 
the whole ecclesiastical institution divided itself in such fashion, creat- 
ing, consuming, and perpetuating a division by maintaining for some 
thirty-nine years two parallel curies and administrations. 


7 See Maimbourg, Histoire du grand schisme d'occident; Pastor, The History of the Popes; 
Salembier, Le grand schisme, Ourliac, ‘Clément VID; Tierny, Foundations of the Conciliar 
Theory; Morral, Gerson and the Great Schism; Delaruelle, L’église au temps du grand schisme; 
Gail, The Three Popes; Ullmann, The Origins of the Great Schism; Smith, The Great Schism; 
Jordan, The Inner History of the Great Schism of the West; Swanson, Universities, Academics 
and the Great Schism; Ullmann, The Origins of the Great Schism; Kaminsky, Simon de Cramaud 
and the Great Schism; for the most recent historiography see Ourliac, ‘Le schisme et les 
conciles (1378-1449); and Millet, ‘Grand schisme d’occident, 1378-1417.’ 

8 The language is taken from Crowder’s introduction in Unity, Heresy and Reform, 
p. 3. 
? Matthew 16, 13-20; Mark 8, 27-30; Luke 9, 18-21. 

10 See Crowder, Unity, Heresy and Reform, pp. 1-41, for a general introduction to the 
councils; pp. 128-9 for the translated text of frequens; and pp. 179-81 for the translated 
text of Execrabilis. 
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During the eleventh-century’s Investiture Controversy, secular and 
religious powers had struggled to establish which of two separate entities 
commanded the kingdom of God on earth. It was the old regnum/ sacer- 
dotium question. The Investiture Controversy opposed two well-defined 
forms of powers—clerical and secular—claiming secular legitimate 
control over the temporal rights of the church." However, the Schism 
was not the Investiture Controversy. The Schism was not an attempt 
by either secular or ecclesiastical power to control the church temporal 
rights. The Schism was not issued from a counter-election organized by 
political powers outside the church. ‘The Investiture contest and 1378 
were organically different because the Schism was within the church; 
its actions emanated from a formal ecclesiastical body, the conclave. It 
is a conclave gathering legitimate cardinals that deposed Urban and 
elected Clement. 

To rationalize such events, few options arose. The simplest was not 
to silence the events of 1378, but to brush them aside, as the previ- 
ously cited authors did. T'he Schism is often described in textbooks as a 
quaint expression of naive and irrational medieval mentalities, a telling 
precursor and augur of the Reformation. The Schism existed because, 
in the Middle Ages, laymen manipulated papal elections, and they were 
a perfect example of the ignorant mental state of our ancestors. Ques- 
tions of church governance were not incorporated in the evaluation 
of the Schism's initiation. The fact that the Schism continued and was 
allowed to continue by two papal courts for some thirty-nine years did 
not trouble earlier authors. 

Most recently, a scholarly trend has addressed the Schism indirectly 
by focusing primarily on liturgy and liturgical innovations during the 
Schism. Bernhard Schimmelpfennig was first in noticing the growing 
centrality of the Avignonese papal palace in rituals during the Avignon- 
ese papacy, and the corollary “immobility” of the popes who became 
ritually tied to the palace’s quarters.'? Thus, he detected that one of 
the liturgical tenets of the Renaissance papacy, liturgical sedentariza- 
tion anchored on the palace, arose from the Avignonese papacy. Marc 


! On the Investiture Controversy, sce amongst others, Barraclough, Mediaeval Ger- 
many; Cantor, Church, Kingship, and Lay Investiture; Tellenbach, Church, State, and Christian 
Society; Morrison, The Investiture Controversy; Blumenthal, The Investiture Controversy; and 
Bagge, Kings, Politics, and the Right Order. 

? Schimmelpfennig, ‘Papal Coronations in Avignon,’ pp. 179-96, and Die Zeremo- 
nienbücher der römischen Kurie im Mittelalter. 
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Dykmans’s edition and analysis of late medieval Avignonese ceremonial 
books (ordines) further defended the ritual centrality of the palace.!* 

Generally, the study of religious and spiritual ramifications of the 
Schism has attracted a very small group of historians, focusing princi- 
pally on late medieval Avignon. A few studies of late medieval mystics 
linked to the Avignonese papacy close this quick survey of the histori- 
ography of the Schism. Most noteworthy are Mathew Tobin’s edition 
of the vision of Marie Robine, an Avignonese anchoress during the 
reign of Benedict XIII,'* and Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski and Hélène 
Millet's general work on the Schism's religious aspects.” 

Historians of religious institutions, or political scientists, have con- 
stituted the bulk of the Schism’s historiography to date. A cultural 
analysis of this pivotal moment in church history needs to shift the focus 
on the audience, and public of the Schism, which was also one of its 
main movers. An effective analysis of the practice needs to recover the 
actors’ purpose behind the narrator’s voice. The task is difficult because 
often our main textual sources emanate from the victims. ‘The modern 
scholar is trapped, so to say, in the victims’ narratives, the historical 
reality often altered by the victim’s perception and senses. The victim’s 
responses—council edicts, for example—were usually aimed at pre- 
venting pillaging, and often point toward a one-way analysis from the 
perspective of the victim, thwarting a clear understanding of why such 
behavior occurred. The voice of the perpetrator is usually silent, hidden 
behind his somewhat more visible actions, and needs to be recovered 
indirectly. In addition, it may be worth considering that a practice that 
survived such a long span of time may have served all parties involved, 
perpetrators as well as victims, literally and symbolically.'® 

The following attempts to reconstruct a notorious moment in pillag- 
ing history, the few days of April 1378 that initiated the Great Western 
Schism, and pays particular attention to the actors and perpetrators of 


? Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: Les textes avignonnais 
Jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident. 

14 Tobin, ‘Le “livre des révélations” de Marie Robine.’ 

5 The most representative is Millet's edition of the voting bulletins of the French 
subtraction of allegiance to Benedict XIII in 1398; Millet and Poulle, Le vote de la sous- 
traction d'obédience en 1398. Among pertinant other works of hers see, Millet, ‘Ecoute et 
usage des prophéties’; and ‘Michel Pintoin, chroniqueur du grand schisme d’occident.’ 
Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski, published in 2006 Poets, Saints, and Visionaries of the Great 
Schism, which surveys how a variety of literate people responded to the crisis. 

19 This has been the approach of Paravicini Bagliani in The Pope's Body, where he 
analyzes the institutional response to pillaging. 
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the pillaging. It is difficult to pinpoint exactly the pivotal moment of 
the later part of the Middle Ages that reinvented Empty See pillaging. 
Agostino Paravicini Bagliani notes that the first reappearance of the 
new form of pillaging was the sacking of Francesco Tebladeschi (the 
Cardinal of Saint Peter)’s house, during the tumultuous Roman elec- 
tion of Urban VI in April 1378." Paravicini Bagliani's clue needs to be 
investigated. A close reading of sources suggests that the initiation of 
the Great Western Schism can in fact inform us on the chronology and 
history of the practice. The documentation reveals that “customary” 
pillaging was not only instrumental to the violence that took place in 
1378 Rome, but what happened in 1378 Rome may have also influenced 
the evolution of the custom. 


2. Rome 1378: Background 


The Avignonese papacy had lasted some seventy years in the capital 
of the Comtat Venaissin, a papal enclave in French territory, when 
in January 1377 Pope Gregory XI returned the court to Rome. He 
died a few months later, on March 27, 1378.'? On the night of April 
7, 1378, according to custom, the sixteen cardinals present in Rome 
(eleven French, four Italian, and one Spanish) entered into conclave 
and quickly, despite internal divisions between Limousins, and northern 
France elevated on April 8 Bartolomeo Prignano, Archbishop of Bari, 
as Pope Urban VI.” 


7 Ibid. p. 151. 

8 For a brief introduction to the Avignon papacy see, Mollat, The Popes at Avignon, 
1305-1378; Guillemain, La cour pontificale; Renouard, The Avignon Papacy, 1305-1405; 
and Gagnière, Histoire d'Avignon. 

1 The physical setting of the election at the Vatican Palace is detailed in Dykmans, 
‘La troisième élection,” pp. 218-20. This somewhat simplistic national division masks a 
fragmentation of allegiances between the cardinals that went deeper then a somewhat 
anachronistic geography. Parties or lobbies formed principally vertically and horizontally 
around kinship, family, and clients, and to a lesser degree around regional solidarity. In 
general the familia and cardinals’ “party” (in the political sense) were an aggregation 
of kin and regional solidarities. In April 1378, the cardinal electorate was divided into 
three “lobbies.” The first was the Limousins party composed of five limousins and two 
“outsiders.” They were: Jean de Cros, Cardinal of Limoges; Guillaume d’Aigrefeuille; 
Pierre de Vergne; Guy de Malesset, Cardinal of Poitiers; and Géraud du Puy, Cardinal 
of Marmoutier; then the caorsin (Cahors) Pierre de Sortenac, Cardinal of Viviers, 
and probably Guillaume Noéllet, Cardinal of Sant'Angelo, from Angouléme. The 
second lobby was composed of three “northern” French: Bertrand Latgier, Cardinal of 
Glandéve; Hugues de Montalais, Cardinal of Bretagne; and Pierre Flandrin, Cardinal 
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The election was not altogether peaceful. Throughout the conclave, 
the Roman crowd manifested violently, at times threatening the car- 
dinals. Jubilant with their recent papal recovery, the Romans voiced 
their fears of an eventual re-departure of the court by demonstrating 
loudly for a pope of Roman or at least Italian descent. It seemed logical 
that a Roman pope would stay in his city. Demonstrators took to the 
streets, chanting slogans like “we want a Roman pope or at least an 
Italian. If not we'll cut you to pieces.” The violence in the city appar- 
ently dissolved the conclave before it completed its work, and, to quell 
temporarily the crowd's vituperations, the cardinals went so far as to 
counterfeit the election’s ceremonial process. They showed the mob 
the old Roman Cardinal Francesco Tebaldeschi, the Cardinal of Saint 
Peter, in a sham coronation ceremony. The crisis eventually abated, and 
the cardinals on April 10 crowned Urban VI. 

Business followed as usual, with cardinals mailing letters introducing 
the new pope to various European governments. The most remarkable 
example of the latter is the letter Cardinal Robert de Genéve—the 
future counter-pope Clement VII—sent to German King Charles IV 
on April 14, 1378, to announce the election of Urban VI?! On April 
19, the sixteen cardinals present in Italy wrote to their colleagues in 
Avignon a letter that later haunted them because it never mentioned 
any trace of coercion during the electoral process. They stated, “We 
have firm hope and confidence in our pope and believe that under his 
guidance the orthodox faith will be strengthened and that the state of 
the universal Church will begin to blossom again. May our Saviour 
grant that he may serve for a very long time.”” 


of Saint- Eustache, who were joined by Robert de Genéve and Pedro de Luna. The 
last faction was represented in the four Italians: Piero Corsini, Cardinal of Florence; 
Francesco Tebaldeschi, Cardinal of Saint Peter; Simone Borsano Cardinal of Milan; 
and Jacopo Orsini. This multiplicity disappeared into a ultramontain/Italian clivage 
with the growing discontent against Urban VI, the choice of compromise between 
his Italian origin (favored by the Roman crowd) and his long acquaintance with the 
Avignonese court to which he belonged as head of the Chancelry. On the cardinal 
“parties” see: Valois, ‘L’élection d'Urbain VI,’ pp. 371-2; Guillemain, ‘Cardinaux et 
société curiale aux origines de la double élection de 1378,’ pp. 19-30; and Bresc, ‘La 
genése du schisme: Les partis cardinalices et leurs ambitions dynastiques: Sur Pierre 
Ameilh,’ pp. 45-57. 

2 A summary of this election can be found in Ourliac, ‘Le schisme et les conciles 
(1378-1449), pp. 89-139; and Ourliac, ‘Clément VII,’ pp. 1162-76. 

?! The letter of 14 April 1378 is transcribed in Brandmüller, Papst und Konzil im 
Grossen Schisma, p. 33. 

? Ullmann, The Origins of the Great Schism, p. 29. 
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A great scholar of the medieval papacy, Walter Ullmann, described 
Urban in this fashion: “As chancellor of the curia at Avignon (where he 
had spent virtually all his working life) he had an enormous experience 
in administration. He had been, so to speak, the head of the papal 
civil service at Avignon and knew the working of the curia intimately 
[...]. He was a reliable, highly efficient, hard working official who had 
all the merits but also the demerits and limitations of a civil servant. 
Never at anytime had he anything to do with policy making."? After 
his election, Urban acted and was treated as pope, but one with weak- 
nesses: “an uncontrolled temper, megalomania, and extreme rudeness in 
consistory. ”** He wanted papal monarchy, whereas the cardinals wished 
for oligarchy; he quickly antagonized all of the cardinals.” 

Shortly after the election, he reprimanded prelates for their absen- 
teeism, treason, and simony, and he left his audience speechless. The 
distance between him and his cardinals was even more so because 
he had never been a cardinal. He reproached to the cardinals their 
extravagant lifestyle, and he alienated secular leaders with his insults. 
The pope received brusquely Neapolitan officials, Queen Joan’s offi- 
cials, and Nicola Spinelli da Giovinazzo, and after presenting their 
congratulations, they returned to Naples and plotted conspiracy. The 
worst treatment was directed to the Count of Fondi, Onorato Caetani, 
who was not reimbursed the sums he had lent the papacy and who saw 
his official functions taken from his control. Having offended Spinelli 
and Caetani, Urban also attacked France in the person of Jean de la 
Grange, cardinal and counsel of King Charles V. Urban reproached 
him for his politics, his friends, and his taste for the finer things of 
this world. 

The arrival of the intense Roman summer heat caused several car- 
dinals to leave the city. The Cardinals of Poitiers, Guy de Malesset and 
d’Aigrefeuille, who were both in frail health, were first to leave Rome 
in May; others followed. The Cardinals of Viviers, Pierre de Sortenac, 
Limoges, Jean de Cros, and Bretagne, Hugues de Montalais, departed 
the following weeks, Cardinal Bertrand Latgier, alias the Cardinal of 
Glandève around June 15, and Robert de Genève and Pedro de Luna 
around June 24.?° 


#% Ullmann, A Short History of the Papacy, p. 293. 

?* Ibid., p. 294. 

5 See for example, idem; Schimmelpfennig, The Papacy, p. 220; and Gregorovious, 
Rome, pp. 328-36. 

6 Valois, ‘L’élection d'Urbain VI,’ p. 418. 
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By the end of June, all the cardinals but the Italians were in Anagni, 
proclaiming that Bartolomeo—who was then in Tivoli—was no pope.” 
On July 20 in Anagni, the French cardinals (or ultramontains) asked their 
Italian colleagues to join them. On August 5, Italians and French—in 
the person of the Cardinals Flandrin, Malesset, and Genéve—met to 
discuss the eventuality of a general council. The idea failed because 
only a pope could call a legitimate council, and they refused to qualify 
Urban as such. On August 2, the cardinals published their version of 
the election and asked for Urban's abdication.*® On the August 9, 1378, 
the cardinals posted their Declaratio on the gates of Anagni's cathedral.” 
The letter denounced Urban’s election as fraudulent because it had 
taken place under duress and violence. They claimed that in April 
1378, Roman officials and the mob had coerced from the cardinals 
the election of an Italian and thus hindered the freedom of the papal 
electoral process. Retracting their earlier public delight at the election 
of Urban, they stated in their August 9, 1378, declaration: “From this 
time onwards the cardinals treated him as pope and paid homage to 
him, but never in the intention that he should be true pope.”* The 
cardinals’ strike of August 9 also anathematized Urban for failing to 
reimburse a loan of 20,000 florins to Onorato Caetani.?' On September 
20, 1378, thirteen cardinals elected Robert de Genéve as Pope Clement 
VII in Fondi, where they had found refuge at the court of Onorato 
Caetani. He was enthroned on September 21 and crowned on October 
31.? The Italian cardinals who had joined them abstained from voting. 
This counter-election initiated the Great Western Schism.? 

This outline of events as retold in countless publications highlight a 
single fact. Once the majority of cardinals exited Rome, and felt pre- 
sumably safer away from the pope, their first action was to denounce 


27 Valois, La France et le grand schisme, pp. 71-6. 

The following outline of events is compiled from Dalaruelle, L'église au temps du 
grand schisme, pp. 10-5. 

°° The letter is translated and analyzed by Walter Ullmann in a chapter entitled 
“The Case of the Cardinals”; see Ullmann, The Origins of the Great Schism, pp. 69-89. 

3 Ibid., p. 75. 

3! Valois, La France et le grand schisme, p. 77. 

% Ibid., p. 80. 

? For a general overview of the Great Schism see amongst others, Favier, Genèse et 
débuts du grand schisme d’occident; and Valois, La France et le grand schisme d'occident; Ullmann, 
The Origins of the Great Schism; Smith, The Great Schism, 1378; Jordan, The Inner History 
of the Great Schism of the West; Norman, Universities, Academics and the Great Schism; and 
Kaminsky, Simon de Cramaud and the Great Schism. 
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the election illegitimate because it had been performed under duress, 
and to claim the illegitimacy of Urban VI. He was no pope because his 
election was illegal; the Roman mob had interfered with the electoral 
process; violence annulled the electoral freedom of ballot. 

Unwillingly and by the strength of its argument, this chapter ends up 
taking a side in the long drawn out debate on the legitimacy of Urban 
VI election. It strips the French cardinals of their defense and suggests 
that the alleged Roman mob’s violence, which according to “renegade” 
French cardinals, prevented a free election in 1378—and thus the 
legitimate elevation of Urban VI—was not extreme or exceptional; 
electoral violence was customary by 1378, and, as evidence shows, it 
had been encountered by the French cardinals in Avignon during the 
election of Urban’s predecessor, Gregory XI. When the mob clamored 
for a Roman or an Italian pope—and not for a French one—and when 
it sacked various locale of the Borgo (Saint Peter’s neighborhood), it 
followed a set of customary practices associated with papal interregna 
and elections; what followed was the break within the church, which 
was not of the mob’s doing. The responsibility laid elsewhere: in the 
actions of pope Urban VI himself, with Gregory XI’s camerlengo, 
Pierre de Cros, and with the College of Cardinals. Deeper currents 
had to exist to prevent a quick solution to the crisis initiated in April 
1378, especially if one considers that canon law and Pope Gregory 
XI had, as early as a few days before the events, conveniently laid the 
foundation for a quick solution. 

Much of the responsibility of April 1378 has been blamed on the 
return of the papacy to Rome.** The physical presence of a pope 
and the opening of a conclave in the city, after a long papal absence, 
validated the reaction of the Romans. It seems that Rome, capital of 
Christianity, and the presence or absence of its curia, articulated the 
reaction of its inhabitants and legitimized violence. It became under- 
standable for the Romans to react the way they did because they did 
not want to loose the papacy again. 

This type of analysis entailing that the papacy and the conclave were 
a tightly knit Roman institution is basically anachronistic. It makes Rome 
the traditional electoral location of the papacy, when it was not in the 
late Middle Ages. If most conclaves have taken place in Rome since 


** Wigley, ‘Pétrarque, Avignon et Rome,’ pp. 233-7, succinctly addresses this 
historiography. 
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the Schism, the same cannot be stated for conclaves and elections that 
took place prior to the Schism. One must remember that the conclave 
is a late medieval institution—it was created in 1274. The first conclave 
took place in Rome in 1276, with the election of Hadrian V at the 
Lateran Palace, the second for the election of Nicholas IV in 1288 at 
Santa Sabina, and the third for the election of Benedict XI in 1303 
at the Vatican Palace.” These events cannot warrant the impression 
of a deep-seated Roman tradition; between 1274 and 1378, Rome 
witnessed only three conclaves. The same argument can be advanced 
when discussing Roman papal elections before 1274. 

Roman papal elections were not a customary occurrence. Lucius 
Lector, who reviewed papal elections for the two centuries preceding 
1274, counted very few Roman elections.” Lucius III was named at 
Velletri in 1181, Urban III at Verona in 1185, Gregory VIII at Ferrara 
in 1187, Clement III at Pisa in 1187, Honorius III at Perugia in 1216, 
Alexander IV at Naples in 1254, Urban IV at Viterbo in 1261, Clem- 
ent IV again at Perugia, and Gregory X again at Viterbo." 

Of course, geography played its part, and Rome and the papacy were 
entangled in a tumultuous love affair that was close to dysfunctional. We 
have already surveyed how the powerful baronial families of the city 
attempted and often succeeded in controlling the papacy. The history of 
Rome during the fourteenth century 1s tightly knit to baronial warfare 
and chaotic internal politics. Baronial involvement in papal politics 
had more or less set the groundwork for the papal exodus to Avignon, 
and the chaotic politics of the city caused the return of Urban V to 
fail in 1367. By that date, Cardinal Albornoz had pacified a majority 
of the Papal States, and Urban V could ponder a permanent return of 
the papacy to Rome. Resolved to end some sixty years of *Babylonian 
exile," he left Avignon April 30, 1367. Before his Roman entrance on 
October 16, 1367, the pope had received Roman representatives in 
Viterbo, who offered him the city’s lordship (dominium) and the keys 
of Sant’ Angelo.” We saw previously that the Viterbese granted the 


3 Lector, L'élection papale, p. 139. 

3 Robert Brentano when reviewing the thirteenth-century popes does not underline 
their mobility; see Brentano, Rome before Avignon, pp. 137—69. 

37 Lector, L'élection papale, pp. 138-9. 

38 See for example, Fiorani, Riti, cerimonie, feste et vita di popolo nella Roma dei papi, 
p. 95. 

3 Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 1, p. 363. 
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pope a welcome that could be best qualified as tepid, the pope may 
have been welcomed, but not his court. In essence, 1367-1370 Rome 
repeated 1367 Viterbo. After the pope set foot in the city amongst 
great celebrations, solemnities, and festivities, the Romans parleyed 
with Perugia in rebellion against the papacy and attacked papal Vit- 
erbo, where Urban V had found refuge by spring 1370. Fearing for his 
safety, Urban left Italy on September 5, 1370, and reentered Avignon 
at the end of the month.” 

By 1378, Gregory XI was also regretting his decision to return to 
the old Christian capital. The war with Florence sent Florentine spies 
to the city to encourage Roman aristocrats to claim their independence 
from the pope and from Rome’s communal government."' In addition, 
fourteenth-century republican Florence admonished Rome not to give 
up its communal liberties.” 

To the French court, the combination of Roman politics seemed 
lethal. Rome was still the playground of the Colonna and Orsini 
family throughout the fourteenth century, both before and after the 
Avignonese papacy and before and during the Schism.? One of the 
principal attractions Romans may have felt for the returned papacy 
was of course economic. Regardless of the long-lasting flow of pilgrims 
that thronged to the city, the status of Christian capital was nothing 
less than advantageous.** 

Liturgy, ritual, and space offer a way to gauge Rome’s appreciation 
of Gregory XT's return.? Susan Twyman has argued that the papal rite 
of entry during the Middle Ages, the adventus, which had found it roots 
in wmitatio imperatoris and imitatio Christi, was socially and politically con- 
sensual. ‘The papal entry imitated Roman imperial entries and Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem, and conveyed propaganda of social and political 


? Mollat, Les papes d'Avignon, pp. 113-6. 

*! On the war with Florence, see Trexler, The Spiritual Power: Republican Florence under 
Interdict, on the Rome of Urban V and Gregory XI see Gregorovius, Rome and Medieval 
Culture, pp. 317-27. 

# Gregorovius, Rome and Medieval Culture, p. 320. 

55. Petrarch: The Revolution of Cola di Rienzo, p. 10, for a bibliography of the Colonna 
and Orsini Roman rivalry; Harvey, The English in Rome, p. 42, for their role in Rome 
during the Schism. 

# See ibid., pp. 23-4, for a quick economic survey of the city at the time. 

^ Regarding papal liturgy in Rome in general, and the liturgical spatial utilization 
of the city for several feastdays see, Fiorani, Riti, cerimonie, feste et vita di popolo nella Roma 
dei papi, pp. 101-6. 
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harmony.“ The entry symbolized authority, political acquiescence, and 
consent, and it cemented social bonds because it included all classes, 
from the elite to the populace. Twyman maintains that researching 
individual adventus permits one to assess the degree to which “ruler and 
community could reach an agreement about their relationship.”*’ Fol- 
lowing her basic assumption that the adventus laid open the agenda of 
both parties, the level of acquiescence Romans demonstrated in 1377 
when Pope Gregory entered the city merits addressing. This allows us 
to gauge how the Romans regarded the papacy’s return, and how they 
prepared for the eventuality of a conclave within their walls. 

For this particular case, in addition to liturgy and ritual, a new tool, 
space and its utilization, that is the space of ritual, may be added to 
the measure of acquiescence. While the topic of space and emotion 
has recently attracted researchers, there is still plenty to be said on 
politics, urban topography, and emotion in the Middle Ages. Imbed- 
ded in social and cultural geography, is the idea that: “The articulation 
of emotion is, thus, spatially mediated in a manner that is not simply 
metaphorical.”* Echoing and relying on the research of Henri Lefebvre 
and his conclusion “that throughout history the ability to define and 
delimit space has served as a fundamental source of social power"? 
can we assess through the special utilization of ritual space how the 
Romans felt in 1377? 

When addressing pilgrimage and the utilization of ritual space, 
Alphonse Duprond discusses la participation au sacré while pilgrims walk 
from station to station to line up the experience of space and distance 


** Twyman, Papal Ceremonial, pp. 14—5. For a general description of papal corona- 


tion ceremonies and Censius’ liturgy see, Fiorani, Riti, cerimonie, feste et vita di popolo nella 
Roma dei papi, pp. 107-8. 

1 Twyman, Papal Ceremonial, p. 17. 

# See for example Rosenwein, “Worrying about Emotions in History,’ which sur- 
veys the historiography of emotion, and edited by the same author, Anger’s Past: The 
Social Uses of an Emotion in the Middle Ages. Regarding the history of the utilization of 
space, see for example, Hanawalt and Reyerson, City and Spectacle in Medieval Europe, 
and Hanawalt and Kobialka, Medieval Practices of Space; Smail, Imaginary Cartographies: 
Possession and Identity in Late Medieval Marseille; Miller, The Bishop’s Palace: Architecture and 
Authority in Medieval Italy; Nussdorfer, “The Politics of Space in Early Modern Rome’; 
and more generally the series published by Cambridge University Press: Cambridge 
Studies in Historical Geography. 

* Davidson and Milligan, ‘Editorial: Embodying Emotion Sensing Space: Introduc- 
ing Emotional Geographies,’ p. 523. 

? As quoted by Summit in “Topography as Historiography,’ p. 225. 
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with spiritual value.?' The following will turn the meaning of the experi- 
ence on itself so to say, in order to investigate how ritual space can also 
participate in the process of “de-sacralization” as when the Romans 
imposed a specific ritual space to their newly regained pope. 

A Roman papal adventus displayed Rome's acquiescence to the pope's 
lordship of the city, and allowed him what was rightfully his—Rome. 
The papal accession was symbolized by his taking possession of Saint 
Peter and the Lateran.? In essence, the adventus exhibited the Roman's 
concession of their communal liberties. Susan Twyman accentuates the 
two edifices, Saint Peter and the Lateran Basilicas that were highlighted 
by papal entries. From the time of her sources, the twelfth century 
on, tradition marked both edifices and the route that separated them 
with what Twyman calls “the process of papal inauguration."? She 
explains, “During the eleventh century St Peter's provided the site for 
consecration, enthronement and coronation. These acts formed the 
concluding part of accession. According to custom, election was fol- 
lowed by installation in the Lateran with the Journey to St Peter's being 
made on the following Sunday, the only day when Episcopal orders 
could be legitimately conferred."?* The papal adventus proceeded from 
Saint Peter to the Lateran complex through the Via Papalis; it followed 
a west to east approach that passed through the ancient heart of the 
city, the Capitol and Coliseum areas, and marked certain churches like 
San Marco and Adriano. 

Urban V's entry into Rome had marked the fourteenth century. It 
preceded Gregory by a few short years. Rome had followed tradition 
and, according to sources, Urban entered the city via Saint Peter on 
Saturday October 16, 1367, and proceeded to the Lateran the follow- 
ing Monday.” The pope's access to Saint Peter had been negotiated 
on his way to Rome. He had received the key of Castel Sant’ Angelo 
in Viterbo, and he had entered the city proceeding from its bridge.^? 
Urban’s entry followed custom—he arrived first at Saint Peter and then 
traveled to Saint John Lateran. He passed the city's walls from the west, 
and literally entered the city by crossing the bridge Sant’ Angelo. It is 


51 Ibid., 232. 


5 Twyman, Papal Ceremonial, pp. 21-2. 
5 Ibid., p. 108. 
5t Ibid., p. 109. 


° Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 1, pp. 365 and 488. 
^ Ibid., p. 363. 
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quite ironic that in 1367 the city was showing consensus and tradition 
in ritual, even though a few months later it rebelled against its pope 
and basically forced him out of Rome by 1370. Urban was back in 
Avignon on September 27, 1370.57 

Some six years later, Urban’s successor, Gregory XI, successfully 
returned the papacy to Rome. Gregory XI was crowned pope on Janu- 
ary 5, 1371, and immediately expressed his intentions to relocate the 
papacy to Rome. As early as 1374, he voiced his decision to return to 
Rome, but this time the effects of the Franco-English conflict and a 
revolt in the papal territories hindered any type of quick action. He 
nevertheless acted on his desire and embarked for Rome on September 
13, 1376, finally arriving on January 17, 1377.% Like his predecessor, 
Gregory’s initial encounter with his city occurred through the adventus 
ritual; but if Urban’s 1367 entry had been consensual and harmoni- 
ous, then Gregory’s in 1377 was not; it contrasted dramatically with 
tradition.” 

On his 1376 return to Italy, Gregory sojourned first at Corneto. From 
there, on December 21, he sent the cardinals of Ostia (Pierre d’Estaing, 
who died November 25, 1377), Porto (Piero Corsini, who died August 
16, 1405), and Sabina (Jean de Blandiac, who died July 6, 1379) to 
negotiate his entry with the Romans. All parties agreed that the pope 
would travel to Ostia where he would receive dominium of the city. It 
was agreed that the pope maintained communal justice and revenues, 
and that civic officials would take an oath of fealty to the pope. The 
city’s guilds were entreated to accompany Gregory from Ostia to Saint 
Peter and to retreat from there. Gregory sailed to Ostia on Wednes- 
day, January 14, 1377. Roman representatives arrived in the evening, 
and Gregory received Rome’s lordship amongst grand festivities. On 
Thursday, January 15, Gregory sailed from Ostia to Saint Paul (San 
Paolo Fuori le Mura), outside the city walls. He did not step ashore 
that day. He met the crowd at Saint Paul, the following day, Friday, 


? Mollat, Les papes d'Avignon, pp. 115-6. 

58 Hayez, ‘Avignon sans les papes,” pp. 143-57 covers Urban's and Gregory’s 
returns. 

°° Gregory's return and his itinerary were narrated in verses by his chaplain Pierre 
Ameilh de Brenac. The document was edited by Ronzy, Le voyage de Grégoire XI ramenant 
la papauté d'Avignon à Rome. 

5 Regarding these cardinals and their nomination, see Eubel, Hierarchia catholica, 
vol. 1, pp. 36-8. 
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January 16, 1377.°' The astonishing entry took place the following day, 
Saturday, January 17, when Gregory proceeded to enter the city through 
the gates at Saint Paul, where he had received the city’s keys.” 

Tradition was banished from Gregory’s advent. The Roman nego- 
tiated something of a counter-entry: The western/eastern axis (Saint 
Peter to the Lateran) was supplanted by a southern/western approach. 
The gates of Saint Paul had never been crossed during a papal adventus, 
and only a very few secular dignitaries had entered the city through this 
location.” But the external location of Saint Paul (outside the walls) 
marginalized it from the papal (sacred) topographical center. Ferdinand 
Gregorovius remarks that the only entries witnessed by Saint Paul had 
been “forced” entrance by the Goth Totilo and the French Charles 
d'Anjou.*' Saint Paul may have been more intimately tied to invasions 
and the city’s loss of autonomy than to political harmony. 


9! The following is recontructed from Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 1, pp. 
441—2 and Gregorovius, Rome, pp. 319-22. 

® Pierre Ameilh describing Gregory’s return to Rome also mentions Saint Paul; see 
Ronzy, Le voyage de Grégoire XI ramenant la papauté d’Avignon à Rome, p. 114. 

® Tt is not that dignitaries never entered the city through Saint Paul on the contrary 
it was quite a convenient point of access. The Gate of Ostia led to the city’s harbor, 
and the access was more than logical for merchants and tradesmen arriving to Rome 
from the sea route. 

** Gregorovius, Rome, p. 319. On the entry of Charles d'Anjou see Die Chronik des 
Saba Malaspina, pp. 151-4. In 1265, according to Saba Malaspina, after Charles’ gal- 
leys were dragged along the Tiber toward the city walls, “sicut moris est” (p. 152), 
Charles d’Anjou descended in the vicinity of the Monastery of Saint Paul where he 
was greeted by the Romans, “omnes Romani nobiles veniunt obviam et eum cum 
reverencie honore multo suscipiunt ipsumque apud monasterium sancti Pauli prope 
urbem conducunt” (p. 152). Then, a popular crowd composed of old and young men 
and women, of either secular, or religious estates, proceeded throughout the city fol- 
lowing on the occasion (according to Saba), the liturgy of Palm Sunday (p. 152). It was 
May 23! It seems that the entry hammered symbolism into the mind of the audience: 
Western medieval rites of entry usually referred to Jesus’ arrival in Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday. Just in case the audience did not make the link on their own, the religious 
authorities chose to elucidate for the occasion any doubt about the place of Charles 
in the politic of the sacred: his entrance day became liturgically Palm Sunday. In essence 
the liturgy of his entry linked him to Jesus and Jerusalem and with a little stretch of 
the mind to the sacred position of the papacy. The editors of the chronicle discuss 
this liturgy. Saba indicates that the crowd paraded throughout the city, “urbis tandem 
plateas et vicos tripudiantibus pedibus circuire non cessat” (p. 153), without detailing 
the precise circuit. There follows a description of the French tourneys (associated to 
the language of Virgil, Book V of the Aeneid) where Rome could admire a display of 
French chivalry. Saba notes that Charles resided at Saint Paul “in ecclesia sancti Pauli 
predicti requie votiva restaurat,” (p. 154). Charles was crowned King of Sicily in Saint 
Peter a few months later, on January 6, 1266 (see p. 158). 
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The analysis of the Roman medieval topography adds yet another 
dimension to Gregory’s entry. Gregory’s route took him through what 
Alain Boureau’s defines as one of Rome’s “festive axes,” or the carni- 
valesque route.” Boureau highlights a pontifical axis that ranged from 
the Vatican to the Lateran and a Carnival axis that spanned from the 
‘Testaccio to the Agone and the Via Lata. In short, Gregory’s entry more 
or less matched the route of the Roman carnival’s activities. 

Rome’s ambivalence toward the pope’s return surfaced when the 
adventus ritual claimed a space and localities that had rarely figured in a 
papal Roman entry. The procession followed through the Marmorata to 
the Capitol, San Marco, the Via Papalis, and Saint Peter. This southern 
area that was traversed was largely deserted. ‘The Monte Testaccio was 
a play-field, and the Marmorata and Aventine were deserted, save a 
few ruins." According to Robert Brentano, the area of the Testaccio 
(named from the Latin testa, the pottery shards that had formed the 
‘Testaccio’s artificial hill) was a space reserved for what could be labeled 
liminal activities. It was the location of Roman games and carnival.°? 
He states: 


It was during Carnival that the Testaccio games occurred. They involved 
the pope and the prefect, drinking and demonology, men on horses and 
men on foot. On the day of the games horse and foot rose, and after 
pranzo they drank among themselves. Then the foot went to the Testac- 
cio, and the prefect took the horse to the Lateran. The pope if resident, 
came from the palace and joined the horsemen. Together they rode to 
the Testaccio, and there they watched the games. Signs were made of 
the coming abstinence of Lent: “They kill a bear; the devil is killed, the 
tempter of our flesh. Bullocks are killed; the pride of our pleasure is killed. 
A cock is killed; the lust of our loins is killed—so that we may be worthy 
to receive the body of Christ on Easter day.” The formula describes a rite 
of animal sacrifice—and before the sacrifice the beasts were elaborately 
carted, with red cloth, through the city; and the Romans and their lusts 
were, in symbol, parted.” 


5 A recent collection discusses carnival extensively, and offers an up-to-date bibli- 
ography, see Chiabo, Xl carnevale. 

56 Boureau, The Myth of Pope Joan, pp. 84—5. 

9 Gregorovius, Rome, p. 322. 

% Brentano, Rome before Avignon, p. 63. See also the extremely informative website 
of an exposition on the history and evolution of the Testaccio at http://www.ub.es/ 
CEIPAC/MOSTRA/expo.htm. On the Roman carnival see for example Cardilli, Feste 
e spettacoli nelle piazze romane, pp. 21—2; and Fiorani, Riti, pp. 112-20. 

®© Brentano, Rome, p. 63. 
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In sum, the newly arrived pope traversed an area imbedded in Roman 
mentalities with images of carnival revelries and animal sacrifice—note 
that during carnival the sacrificial beasts were paraded throughout the 
city wearing the papal vermillion, making the association with a papal 
procession even more so obvious—reminding the pope of his liminal 
placement during carnival celebrations and during the Avignon papacy. 
The traditional carnival games watched by the pope epitomized human 
frailty and weaknesses of the flesh: temptation, pride, and lust.” It would 
be tempting to assume that the Romans were transferring meaning to 
Gregory's entry. The dual nature of the papacy allowed the transference: 
the pope then became one the carnival beasts paraded throughout the 
city and killed to redeem human sin and ward off the influence of the 
devil—like Jesus. ‘The Romans were reminding the newly returned pope 
that the French popes’ initial departure from the city had been an act 
of pride and lust caused by the devil that needed redemption. 

When the popes left Rome for Avignon, carnival activities continued 
with Roman urban institutions dominating the field. The games were 
then a display of the communal magistracies who opened the festivi- 
ties; Roman magistrates paraded where members of the papal court 
previously did. During the papal exile, Roman urban institutions were 
liminalized during the festivities. The animals used for the games were 
a bear (the devil), a mare (pride), and a rooster (lust). The parallelism 
between Gregory's entry and carnival activities as they had existed 
during the *Babylonian Captivity" 1s striking: Urban bureaucrats had 
replaced papal administrators, and with Gregory's return, the papal 


?' The pope had been participating in the carnival celebration throughout the Middle 
Ages. The Liber Censuum mentions the violence that took place during the annual papal 
distribution of alms (meat, bread, and wine), on the last day of carnival. Revelers came 
to the Lateran Palace and forced genuine paupers out of the way to receive the goods 
instead of them; Brentano, Rome, p. 63 and Le Liber Censuum, pp. 42-3, which states, 
“Quia dicebatur consuetudo fuisse Romane ecclesie ab aliquibus retro temporibus 
observata quod ribaldis in die carnisprivii circa vesperos in domo domini pape dabatur 
elemosina, scilicet cuilibet medium frustrum de carnibus, unus panis et unus cyphus 
vini cuilibet annuatim, propter quod dicti ribaldi in tantam insolenciam prorumpebant 
quod alios pauperes nichil ibi recipere permittebant sed eos verberabant et expellebant 
nisi essent ribaldi ut ipsi." The text continues with Gregory X prohibition of distribut- 
ing goods to the non-poor “ribalds.” The pope also witnessed the Carnival Games 
that included a sort of corrida, or bulls’ hunt at the Agone (Piazza Navone). The city’s 
statutes of 1363 mentions “ludi agonis et testatie" with pigs, bulls, and horse races. For 
a description of these games, see Cardilli, Feste, p. 24 and for a detailed description, 
Fiorani, Ritt, pp. 115-7. 

7! Cardilli, Feste, p. 21. 
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administration was regaining its place in the route of carnival. The 
irony resides in the fact that Rome allowed its pope back through the 
symbolism of carnival inversion. During carnival liminal festivities, 
the Romans reversed symbols and robed the beasts of sacrifice with the 
papal color. Now that the papacy was reintegrating its place, it reclaimed 
the red robe of sacrifice. The meaning was obvious: carnival, like the 
Babylonian Captivity, turned the world upside-down. ‘The invocation 
of carnival symbolism, along with the papal entry, restored the natural 
order of things; it had reversed the reversal.” 

Now that the pope was back, the Romans imprinted and voiced their 
past anger through the route of entry that they negotiated. Carnival 
inversion allowed the Romans to manipulate and reverse papal symbol- 
ism. They were showing their pope the pains and humiliation they had 
suffered during decades of Avignonese exile by humiliating his entry into 
the city. The event was not of frivolous insignificance. Romans knew 
entries and their language, and the public may have sensed satisfac- 
tion at this form of “payback.” Peter Burke argues quite successfully 
that ritual is communication, and the Roman used the papal entry to 
talk symbolically to their pope.” Regardless of the estimated level of 
understanding between audience and actor, the 1377 alteration was 
remarkable enough to be noticed by professionals and novices alike. 
Gregory’s procession reversed the order of things. The route traversed 
nothingness, the state of Rome during “its” pope’s Avignonese exile, 
and in return, emptiness welcomed the pope on his day of return. This 
passage through emptiness led the pope to empathize with Roman pain, 
and as such, restored hope to the Romans. The entry’s ritual inversion 
showed a renewed consensus between the pope and his city. It suggested 
closure. It allowed the Romans to steam off their resentment of the 
pope through ritual, without actual violence. 

Because decorum cannot be breached past a certain point, Gregory’s 
procession still remained triumphal in the traditional sense. A large 
crowd accompanied “his march through the desert.” His procession 
was at once actor and audience. A white-clad crowd preceded him, and 
some two thousand men under the command of Raymond de Turenne 
guarded him. ‘The church’s banners flew high and figured prominently 
in the procession. When he arrived at Saint Peter’s Basilica, the five 


7? See Zemon Davis in “The Reasons of Misrule’ and “The Rites of Violence,’ 
pp. 97-123 and 152-87. 
? Burke, The Historical Anthropology of Early-Modern Italy, p. 176. 
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gates flung open to the interior illuminated by 18,000 lights. Gregory’s 
tomb at Sta. Francesca Romana displays his entry under the traditional 
papal canopy (baldacchino); but the tomb sculpture of course does not 
reflect the mood of the advent. Although the sculpture is a celebration 
of the papal return to “his” city, it avoids addressing the ambivalence 
felt by the Romans upon this return, ambivalence prominently displayed 
by the route of entry.” 

Contemporary Italian politics were also playing their course in 
1378 Rome. Richard C. ‘Trexler discusses that the Romans, instigated 
by Florence, were attempting to bully the French into obedience or 
in Florentine language to intimidate the “Gallic wolves.” Florentine 
argues that the election of a Roman pope would secure the papacy in 
the city, and the Romans had been threatening the French cardinals 
with death since they had arrived in the city. Thus, for Trexler the elec- 
tion in Rome of any pope was bound to be encumbered because of 
these pressures.” If we follow Trexler, the general ambivalence toward 
the papal court was a consequence of Florence's external politics; the 
logic could be extended further. The reconquest of the Papal States 
by the papacy inaugurated in the 1350s, and spearheaded by Cardinal 
Albornoz, was showing results. City-states like Florence resented the 
threat posed by a strong papal power in central Italy, and Florence 
was alarmed that the presence of Papal States undermined Republican 
institutions.’° Florence's involvement in 1378 Rome was an attempt at 
controlling its own future. 


™ This analysis has assumed that the route of Gregory’s adventus had been agreed 
upon between the curia and the city officials. A nagging question remains. The cardi- 
nals of Ostia, Portus, and Sabina, had negotiated the route of entry and could have 
called for the itinerary change. Catherine Bell argues that in relations of power the 
ones controlling ritual control their own identity; she uses the word “objectification.” 
Control of the ritual defines the power of the one or group controlling it; Bell, Ritual 
Theory, Ritual Practice, pp. 202-3. What could the cardinals gain in altering the ritual? 
Control. Control over the papacy and the Romans. Controlling the adventus route 
empowered the cardinals against the pope and perhaps showed their resentment at 
leaving Avignon. The return of the papacy to Rome could also promote a fresh start 
for the College of Cardinals who could attempt to implement changes toward their 
handling of affairs of the church in conjunction with the papacy. Their quest for 
shared governance had been and was still intimately tied to their relation with the 
pope. Interestingly enough two negotiators of Gregory's entry, Corsini and Blandiac, 
became later involved with the anti-Urbanist lobby that created the Schism. Pierre 
d'Estaing, died before the Schism, on November 25, 1377. 

? Trexler, ‘Rome on the Eve of the Great Schism,’ pp. 489—509. 

7% For a general discussion of the Italian situation, see ‘Italy in the Age of Dante 
and Petrarch,’ in The New Cambridge Medieval History, pp. 442—514. 
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Interested readers can find exhaustive details of the 1378 election in 
several monographs. Most studies are based on the documents found 
in the Vatican Archives’ Armarium LIV, the so-called Libri de Schismate 
that gathered in several volumes the depositions taken down for the 
Spanish kings of various witnesses to the events. Volumes fourteen to 
thirty-nine gather the Chancery’s copies of the original depositions, and 
volumes forty to forty-eight are copies of the latter." The monographs 
that were published after the onset of the twentieth century rely heav- 
ily on Noél Valois’s four volumes on France and the Great Western 
Schism, and on his article detailing the specifics of the election in the 
Revue des questions historiques." Valois's account corrected the heavily 
French-leaning version of Louis Gayet, chaplain of Saint-Louis des 
Frangais, who in turn, had written his history of the Schism to revise 
the Italian-leaning narrative found in the Annales ecclesiastici of Odorico 
Rinaldi.” Bias aside, the abbot's transcription of the Vatican Archives’ 
Libri de schismate made most contemporary depositions of 1378 available 
to interested scholars and added many passages omitted by Rinaldi. 
The Libri de schismate gathered the statements of clerics and laymen, 
present or not in the city at the time of Urban’s election." 

It is quite clear that the Schism historiography is bogged down in 
subjectivity. As Valois duly noted, all narratives of the circumstances of 
the election vary according to their authors and which pope they chose 
to obey. Gayet, like his sources, was biased.?' Marc Dykmans pushed the 


7 Blouin, Vatican Archives, pp. 338-9. The volumes are inventoried in Seidlmayer, 
‘Die spanischen “Libri de Schismate" des Vatikanischen Archivs,’ pp. 199-262. 

78 Valois, La France et le grand schisme d'occident, and ‘L’élection d'Urbain VI et les 
origines du grand schisme d'occident,' where he reviewed the historiography up to his 
time (1890). Smith, The Great Schism, relies heavily on Valois. As Olderico Prerovsky 
states, difficilmente potrà essere aggiunto qualcosa di sostanzialmente nuovo, che possa 
cambiare 1 fatti che già conosciamo, dalle 224 minuziose e spesso noiose deposizioni 
dei 164 testimoni oculari. Gli avvenimenti che raccontano, qualcuno anche tre, quat- 
tro volte, sono stati diligentemente ricostruiti da Noël Valois"; Prerovsky, Lelezione di 
Urbano VI, p. 40. 

? Baronio, Annales ecclesiastici, 37 vols. Volume 26 deals more specifically with the 
years of the schism. 

9" Gayet, Le grand schisme d'occident; the two volumes are divided between a narrative 
section and documents or Pièces justificatives. The numbering of the Pièces justificatives 
pages is independant from the narrative; I identified in my notes when the reference 
was made to the documents by adding Pièces justificatives in the footnote. 

81 Valois, la France et le grand schisme, vol. 1, p. 6. 
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discussion of prejudice in the Schism’s historiography further when, in 
“La troisième élection du pape Urbain VI,” he read closely the three 
main narratives of the events of April 1378. He compared the three 
versions closely, framing the documentation between what he named 
“facts” and “law.” He concluded that textual omission and manipula- 
tions between the documents were clear evidence in defense of their 
propagandistic character? The documents were manipulated to fit 
specific needs, and a clear interpretation is vitiated from the start. The 
language of Dykmans, a Jesuit father, is candid enough to be astonishing. 
When discussing cardinal Orsini’s deposition, Dykmans interjects in his 
narrative, “He is one of the very few who did not lie." The statement 
gains significance when penned by a Catholic scholar, keeper of the 
Vatican Library. To unweave the lies, Dykmans reverted ad fontes. 

The most important sources remain the earliest ones, drafted 
chronologically close to the events, in Tivoli and Anagni; they inspired 
most others. Two of the testimonials issued from the Italian cardinals, 
Cardinals Corsini and Orsini, and another document issued from the 
group of cardinals assembled in Anagni; that source is their declaration 
of August 2, 1378.% A treatise, commonly labeled the Factum Urbani, 
was compiled on Urban’s order and sent to the king of Aragon; it is 
also available, but too tendentious to be taken at face value. It comple- 
ments information offered in other documents. It was translated into 
English by Walter Ullmann for his narrative of The Origins of the Great 
Western Schism and also utilized by John Holland Smith in The Great 
Western Schism. 

Marc Dykmans’s “La troisiéme élection du pape Urbain VI,” clearly 
established the dating and particulars of each of the three original docu- 
ments. Piero Corsini, the Cardinal of Florence, started his document 


2 Dykmans, ‘La troisième élection du pape Urbain VI,’ pp. 217-64. 

8 Ibid., p. 243. 

8 Idem. The ultramontains were Jean de Cros alias Cardinal of Limoges; Guil- 
laume d’Aigrefeuille, alias Cardinal of Saint Stefano Rotundo; Bertrand Latgier alias 
Cardinal of Glandéve; Hugues de Montalais alias Cardinal of Bretagne; Robert de 
Genève alias Cardinal of Geneva; Guy de Malesset alias Cardinal of Poitiers; Pierrre 
de Sortenac alias Cardinal of Viviers; Géraud du Puy alias Cardinal of Marmoutier; 
Pierre Flandrin, alias Cardinal of Saint-Eustache; Guillaume Noéllet, alias Cardinal 
of Sant’Angelo; Pierre de Vergne, alias Cardinal of Sta. Maria in Via Lata; and the 
Spaniard Pedro de Luna, future pope Benedict XIII; see Ullmann, The Origins of the 
Great Schism, pp. 9-10. 

5 Ullmann, The Origins of the Great Western Schism, pp. 11-25; and Smith, The Great 
Western Schism, pp. 137-40. 
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in Tivoli in July 1378 and finished it with revisions in 1380 Nice; it was 
included in his “treatise” De schismate, in 1386.% Note Corsini's key role. 
He was one of the cardinals who had negotiated Gregory’s unusual 
Roman adventus in 1377 and one of the first to describe the “unruly” 
election. The four Italian cardinals, Corsini, Francesco Tebaldeschi (alias 
the Cardinal of Saint Peter), Simone Borsano (Archbishop of Milan, 
alias the Cardinal of Milan), and Jacopo Orsini (Cardinal-Deacon of 
Saint George), remained faithful to Urban VI. Then, in Tivoli, when 
the French party abandoned him to reach Anagni, the French or ultra- 
montains required Urban to join them; he refused. Urban counterstruck 
by sending to Anagni’s cardinals an embassy formed by his Italian 
supporters, which included Corsini, Orsini, and Borsano. Tebaldeschi 
was too weak to make the journey. They left on June 25, and once in 
Anagni cathedral, they bid the wltramontains to end their machination 
and rejoin their pope in Tivoli. The ultramontains answer was to convene 
with their Italian counterparts in the chamber of Robert de Genéve, 
and the twelve ultramontains (the thirteenth, Jean de La Grange, was 
absent) taking turn, swore on the gospels that the election of Urban 
had been invalid. 

Back in Tivoli, the three Italians cardinals started to draft in com- 
mon their understanding of the events. Corsini, Orsini, and Borsano 
were drafting their document at the Dominican convent where Orsini 
resided, when a notary and two witnesses arrived from Anagni on 
July 20. The ultramontains were begging for the presence of the Italians 
amongst their rank, and, most importantly, their parchment request 
was dated sede vacante. Afraid to face Tebaldeschi, the notary left the 
task of presenting the request to the old cardinal to the other three 
cardinals. The situation was difficult. Urban was close to a double vic- 
tory that favored him back into the Italian and ultramontais’ hearts. He 
had approved the election of Wenceslas as Holy Roman Emperor and 
had made peace with Florence without Milan’s intervention. Urban’s 
politics were conciliatory. 

The Italians cardinals handed Urban a copy of their report, surely on 
July 26, and left for the Castle of Vicovaro, some fifteen kilometers from 
Tivoli. Still, they did not break rank with Urban; they just negotiated 


8° Dykmans, ‘La troisième élection du pape Urbain VI,’ p. 221; and ‘Du conclave 


d’ Urbain VI au grand schisme, p. 223. 
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with both parties." Dykmans attributes to Orsini some slight revisions 
of the July 26 casus. A copy of the latter was sent to Anagni, where the 
ultramontains used it as their basic canvas. The ultramontains’ August 2 
manifesto emerged from Orsini’s casus. Pierre Flandrin, Cardinal-Dea- 
con of Saint-Eustache, penned most of the ultramontains’ elaboration.?? 
Dykmans edited and juxtaposed the three texts, which he differentiated 
between the original draft of Corsini (dated July 26), Orsini’s revisions, 
and finally the August 2 version of the ultramontains.®° 

The documents are essential, especially the August 2 manifesto, and 
Dykmans rightfully stresses their value because they became the basis 
of all contemporary and subsequent discussions. Cardinals recited the 
August 2 manifesto by heart, and the text converted the king of France, 
Vincent Ferrer, and Pierre de Luxembourg—the two legitimizing saints 
of the Avignonese obedience.” 

Some other original sources regarding the event were also gathered 
by Etienne Baluze and incorporated in his collection on the Avignonese 
popes’ lives. This compact group of sources comprises the “Epistola 
Petri Rostagni, castellani castri Sancti Angeli, ad cardinales qui erant 
apud Avenionem tempore mortis Gregorii XL" summarily dated 1378, 
with the cardinals’ response of July 3, 1378; the “Protestatio domini 
Betrandi cardinalis Glandatensis antequam intraret conclave, suo sigillo 
sigillata, cum subscriptione notarii" dated December 10, 1378; and 
the now (in)famous “Declaratio cardinalium adversus Bartholomaeum 
archiepiscopum Barensem intrusum in papatu,” dated from Anagni, 
August 2, 1378, whose original now lies at the archives départementales 
de Vaucluse.” The election is also retold in Baluze's first and second 
lives of Gregory XI.” 

The 1378 election reads like a drama, and usually its narrative has 
been constructed as such.? The following reconstruction of the events 


# The informations hereby given were translated from Dykmans, ‘La troisième 
élection du pape Urbain VI,’ pp. 220-3. 

8 Ibid., pp. 223-4. 

8 Ibid., pp. 226-39. 

9 Ibid., p. 225. 

?! Avignon, Archives départementales du Vaucluse, H. Célestins d'Avignon 64, 2. 
For Baluze's compilation see, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 4, pp. 167-84. 

2 See Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 1, pp. 430-6 and 441-59. 

% See for example, the documents found in the Annales ecclesiastici; the Vatican’s de 
Schismate as edited by Gayet; and Valois, La France et le grand schisme d’occident, vol. 1, pp. 
6-63, and ‘L’élection d’UrbainVI.’ Many sources were written close to April 1378 but 
revised days or months later hence they all were written with hindsight, so to say. Marc 
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highlights two issues of importance: The deployment in 1378 Rome 
of behaviors attached typically to the Empty See, interregnum pillag- 
ing included. It should be noted that in debating the legitimacy of the 
election and issues of church politics, the historiography has ironically 
shadowed the fact that, in 1378, a pope died and legislation govern- 
ing the sede vacante or Empty See were initiated. Moreover, a focus on 
behavior allows, to a certain extent, the excavation of some of the 
motivations that drove the perpetrators to acts of violence. 

The setting of most narratives of the Schism is Gregory XPs agony. 
The dying pope foresaw the problems that would plague the election of 
his successor and acted preemptively to validate any election.” In his 
bull Periculis et detrimentis, dated March 19, 1378, Gregory anticipated 
troubles and took measures to prevent their escalation, abrogating the 
rules of the conclave set up by Gregory X in Ubi majus periculum—for 
this instance only—and urging the cardinals to speed up their entry 
into conclave.” The bull stated that the electoral majority was to be 


Dykmans has already discussed the chronological manipulations of the main original 
sources. See Dykmans, ‘La troisième élection du pape Urbain VI,’ pp. 217-64. 

% See forward. One witness, Bishop Bartholomeus de Zabriciis mentions that he 
had seen pillaging in Avignon at the election of Gregory and one is left wondering if 
Gregory was wary of the custom. 

% The bull is found in the Annales ecclesiastici, vol. 26, p. 282. Dykmans, ‘La bulle 
de Grégoire XI à la veille du grand schisme,’ pp. 485-7 also transcribes the bull. The 
text is important enough to be cited in detail; it reads: “Ad perpertuam rei memoriam. 
Futuris periculis et detrimentis gravissimis que Ecclesie Sancte Dei ex longa vacatione 
propter guerras ingruentes et earum occasione et alias quam plurimas causas possent 
accidere salubri remedio obviare cupientes auctoritate apostolica tenore presentium 
irrefragabiliter statuimus et etiam ordinamus quod, si hinc ad kalendas septembris 
proxime futuras contingat nos decedere, S.R.E. cardinales tunc in Romana curia 
presentes seu major pars numero ipsorum, absentibus non vocatis, nec aliquatenus 
expectatis, possint licite quemcumque locum alias honestum voluerint eligere, sive 
intra vel extra urbem, etiam minoris partis presentium contradictione non obstante 
pro electione futuri summi pontificis immediate successoris nostri hac vice facienda 
recipere et habere, et tempus cardinalibus a jure prefixum ad expectandum cardinales 
absentes, antequam ad electionem summit pontificis procedant et conclave pro eligendo 
ingrediantur abreviare vel prolongare vel in totum tollere, prout ipsis vel majori parte 
ipsorum videbitur expedire, locumque predictum electum et receptum semel vel plu- 
ries mutare aliumque de novo recipere, et sine eo quod conclave aliquod ingrediantur 
libere eligere, prout ipsi vel majori parti ipsorum videbitur oportunum, minori parte 
non consentiente seu etiam contradicente. Dantes et concedentes auctoritate apostolica 
et de plenitudine potestatis predictis cardinalibus presentibus seu majori parti ipsorum 
omnem potestatem et auctoritatem eligendi Romane et universalis Ecclesie summum 
pontificem, nobis immediatum successorem, statuentes et decernentes auctoritate apos- 
tolica et de plenitudine potestatis, ut ille qui a predictis cardinalibus in Romana curia 
presentibus vel majori parte numero ipsorum, minori parte etiam non consentiente 
vel contradicente, in papam et Romanum pontificem electus fuerit S.R. et universalis 
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attained with the members actually present in the conclave—he dis- 
carded quorum—and the will of the minority was not negotiable or 
required. ‘The location of the conclave was open to the cardinals’ choice 
of a safe place, within or outside Rome. The cardinals controlled the 
location of the conclave and the length of time needed to obtain a 
majority of vote.” 

The exceptional character of Gregory’s legislation, which allowed the 
alteration of electoral canons to fit the needs of the time, needs to be 
underscored.” What remains uncertain are the circumstances surround- 
ing the drafting of such legislation. Several witnesses mention Gregory’s 
suspension of canonical electoral forms, which points to the gravity of 
the situation. Most claim that Gregory acted preemptively to protect 
his cardinals from violence caused by the Romans: “If the cardinals 
did not elect a Roman pope, great ills would happen in Rome,” (Si 
cardinales non eligerent papam romanum, credebat quod Rome esset 
multum malum).* One is still forced to wonder what circumstances 
affected Gregory so deeply that he was willing to amend the electoral 
law. Was it a total mistrust of Rome and its inhabitants? Or was he 
aware of some Roman traditional violence during the Empty See? 

The bull itself is not as overly dramatic as historians have directed 
thus far. Historians have emphasized danger and violence with insight. 
Because they knew violence de facto, it was easy to refer to the unusual 


Ecclesie summus pontifex et pastor absque ulla exceptione sit et habeatur, predictorum 
cardinalium conscientias de eligendo bono pastore onerantes ac ipsos obscrantes per 
viscera misericordie Dei nostri ipsisque nichilominus injungentes districtius et sub penis 
juris quod in premissis pure, simpliciter, absque omni fraude, ac celeriter quantum 
poterunt. Secundum Deum et eorum conscientias procedere non postponant consti- 
tutionibus predecessorum nostrorum Romanum pontificum contrariis non obstantibus 
quibuscumque quas in quantum premissis obviant vel alicui premissorum volumus pro 
ista vice pro infectis haberi ipsos tamen et ipsarum modificationes alias volumus in 
suorobore permanere. Nullique ergo omnino hominum liceat hanc paginam nostre 
constitutionis statuti ordinationis et decreti infringere vel ei ausu temerario contraire. 
Si qui autem hoc attemptare presumpserit indignationem omnipotentis Dei et Petri et 
Pauli apostolorum eius se noverit incursuriam. Datum Rome apud S. Petrum XIII 
Kalendas aprilis pontificatus nostri anno octavo." 

% Ferdinand Gregorovius in his history of medieval Rome discussed the gist of the 
bull, *Sick to death, Gregory issued a bull on March 19, in which he commanded 
that on his departure the candidate elected by the majority of cardinals in, or out 
of, conclave, in Rome or elsewhere, should be recognized as pope, in defiance of the 
opposition of the minority" Gregorovius, Rome and Medieval Culture, p. 326. 

?' Valois, ‘L'élection d'Urbain VI,’ pp. 357-8; Lector, L'élection papale, p. 32, and 
Dykmans, ‘La bulle de Grégoire XI à la veille du grand schisme,’ pp. 485-95. 

% See Gayet, Le grand schisme, pp. 12-6. 

9 Gayet, Le grand schisme, p. 13. 
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bull and frame it within the violence that had happened after its draft- 
ing. However, violence had not yet occurred when Gregory drafted his 
document. It is left to infer and decipher what Gregory was attempting 
to do. 

The bull’s general tenet focused on a speedy and harmonious con- 
clave. The cardinals did not have to wait for the arrival of any of their 
absent peers, and the text insisted specifically on the power of the 
majority regardless of the will of the minority. The language of the 
text infers that Gregory was trying to avoid long tergiversations that 
could have lengthened and hindered the conclave’s denouement. It 
seems that Gregory’s bull attempted to appease what he knew of his 
college’s divisions between a southern and a northern French lobby. 
The college internal divisions are well-known and irrefutable.'°° 

'The fact remains that the bull was never promulgated, and it seems 
that the cardinals were unaware of its existence. In an essay published 
in 1977, Marc Dykmans blamed the papal camerlengo Pierre de Cros 
for its cover up, and he consequently charged him with the initiation 
of the Schism.'?! 

Was there a true possibility that Gregory feared some form of vio- 
lence from the Roman crowd and tried to protect his cardinals? The 
ultramontains built their case on the general atmosphere of resentment in 
Rome against the French curia and pope to rationalize their perception 
of the violence that took place against them. According to the ultramon- 
trains, the Romans threatened before, during, and after the election, to 
intimidate, scare, and later punish the cardinals. T'heir narrative depicts 
a permeating sense of antipathy toward the French.'? The violence 


100 For example, “Tamen propter diversas eorum voluntates de persona aliqua Ultra- 
montanae nationis in papam eligenda concordare non potuerunt"; Annales ecclesiastici vol. 
26, p. 330. Valois, ‘L’élection d'Urbain VI,’ pp. 371-2 addresses the divisions between 
Limousin, “French,” and Italian factions. 

101 Dykmans, ‘La bulle de Grégoire XI à la veille du grand schisme, pp. 485-95. 
Guillemain, ‘Cardinaux et société curiale,' p. 25, also accuses Pierre de Cros. 

102 ^ significant example is found in the testimony of the Cardinal of Sant'Angelo 
who validated the fear of the French; he considered them easy prey: Their fears 
were for him justified because they had no kins or friends in Rome that could have 
protected and defended them from the Romans whom he considered as traditionally 
prone to violence, bloodthursty, seditious, and dissentious. He states, “Actus enim 
impressivi suprascripti, attenta conditione romanorum, qui sunt viri sanguinum et 
consueverunt sedetiones et rumores facere, et quod audent dicere, sunt ausi facere et 
attenta conditione cardinalium citramontanorum qui Rome non habebant parentelas 
nec amicitias et erant in provincia aliena de effusione sanguinis humani diffamata, 
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was pointed and nationalistic. It then becomes indispensable to weigh 
their testimonies. 

The ambiguity the Romans felt for the pope’s return is well delineated 
by Margaret Harvey. She states, “The city to which the pope returned 
was turbulent, and although the citizens wanted the papal court, that 
did not imply cordiality. In theory, Rome was self-governed with its own 
elected representatives, and depended no longer on a rule by either 
territorial nobility or by papal imposed officials. Thus, the popolo was 
likely to be uneasy about the return of the pope, if that meant replace- 
ment of local authority"? According to Harvey, the largely French 
court disdained the Romans for their general lack of deference toward 
higher-ups, and for their propensity to walk around armed!' Regard- 
less of ethnic rivalry, the Romans were well aware that their regained 
status of Christian capital was economically advantageous. Harassing 
the French papal court was essentially counter-productive. 

Using all the testimonies available, Noél Valois and other historians 
have underscored the novena, the nine days that separated the pope’s 
death from the entry into the conclave (March 27—April 7, 1378), as 
a period of popular unrest.'? They see this period as a particularly 
hazardous time for the French court. The behaviors encountered in 
narratives of 1378, and the expected behaviors found in the ordines of 
the Empty See, need to be compared. The process is essential in order 
to decipher whether the level of violence in the days that preceded the 
election was usual or not. The procedure also permits the assessment 
of whether the violence was endemic to the papal interregnum. The 
following attempts to assess and maybe de-dramatize this general nar- 
rative by re-contextualizing the events within the frame of a “usual” 
Empty See. 

The testimony of the inquisitor of Aragon, Nicolas Eymeric, presents 
a dark picture of Rome and its inhabitants. Instruments of torture and 
capital punishment (axes and chopping blocks) dangled from the top 
of a column in the middle of Saint Peter Square, and according to 
him, noisy bands of armed men scared people away throughout the 


credo quod impresserunt in ipsis cardinalibus justum metum”; Gayet, Le grand schisme: 
Pièces justificatives, vol. 2, p. 135. 

1% Harvey, The English in Rome, p. 31. See also Dupré Theseider, Roma dal comune di 
popolo alla signoria pontificia, pp. 655-91. 

104 Harvey, The English in Rome, p. 17. 

105 Ibid., pp. 23-4, for a quick economic survey of the city at the time. 

106 Gayet, Le grand schisme, pp. 85-97. 
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city." From the point of view of the victim, their behavior provoked 
fear. If we now turn the narrative around and try to infer the meaning 
of this behavior from the actor's point of view, one 1s left wondering 
if such excesses were not representative of some form of behavioral 
sub-text. The interregnum, like carnival, was paradoxically a period of 
reversal, violence, and consensus building. The interregnum belonged 
to liminal time. 

Like carnival effigies, the weapons displayed by the Romans in 1378 
hinted at the irregularity, or anomaly, of the moment. Carnival 1s of 
course closely associated with the taking away of flesh—the word itself 
is a derivative of carne (flesh) and levare (remove)—and the weapons that 
dangled from the tops of poles were actually used to remove flesh from 
humans. Yet, they could also be construed as symbols of the liminal 
qualities of the moment.'? They were objects displayed to announce 
a separation from normal time and space. The interregnum like the 
period of carnival disrupted norms. 

If we look further into the behavior of the Romans and read sym- 
bols instead of actions, it seems that some form of ritual inversion was 
evolving; this is not surprising if we consider again the betwixtness 
or liminal quality of the period. Nicolas Eymeric and the Abbot of 
Sistres describe a cacophony of sounds that adds to the general sense 
of uneasiness, disorder, and anomaly: one can note that unharmonious 
sound and dissonance is a prerogative of carnival and charivari. 

It seems that some form of counter-processions—counter-liturgy— 
were taking place, aimed at bolstering a reversal of time and authority. 


107 “Secundo: Romani in quadam columpna lapidea sita in platea S. Petri posuerunt 
in alto securim, lignum, et alia instrumenta acomoda ad homines decapitandum et 
per omnis illos IX dies exequiarum D. Gregorii, inibi tenuerunt ad, ut presumitur, 
incutiendum timorem volentibus eos a suo concepto malo proposito impedire. Sexto: 
Romani per X dies predictos continue fecerunt discurrere, et cum eisdem discurebant, 
rusticos antelatos per plateas et vicos principales urbis, armatos lanceatos et scutatos, 
sonum facientes cum quibusdam instrumentis terribilem ad terrendum”; Gayet, Le grand 
schisme: Pièces justificatives, pp. 121—2. The Abbot of Sistres’ testimony states, “Fuerunt 
deputati quatuor notabiles et probi viri quorum unusquisque habebat sub se tres 
regiones, excepto ultimo qui habebat ior, et quilibet istorum cum comitiva magna 
circuibat regiones sibi commissas de die et de nocte armati cum vexillo societatis et 
sonitu tubarum et cum duobus aperitoribus seu executoribus justicie cum menario sive 
gladio et tympo instrumentis decapitationi hominum deputatis. Et ultra hoc in quaque 
ex plateis principalibus Urbis semper stabant apperitores cum timpo et gladio supra- 
dictis, scilicet S. Petri, Campi floris, Capitoli, Columpne et Transtiberim, ut ex hoc 
omnes perterriti in dictos cardinales, nec sequentes curiam sceleratii facerent aliquid 
violentie vel timoris"; ibid., p. 42. 

108 See the discussion of carnival in Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe, pp. 86-93. 
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These pseudo-processions broke convention in social status and behav- 
ior. Armed rustics/peasants—the reversal of the traditional “good- 
men” and clergy that headed processions—were haphazardly running 
around town (discurrere). These rustics were usually the passive spectators 
or audience of processions. Here they were active participants. The 
disorderliness of their group—they are running in various scattered 
directions—contrast with the orderliness of an organized procession. 
Commoners were carrying their weapons (their lances and shields) 
instead of the traditional display of devotional trappings—the various 
banners, flags, statues, signs, and crosses usually displayed during such 
events. In addition, nobles, instead of commoners, were usually allowed 
their weapons inside the city. 

Sounds also identified the incongruity of these gatherings. One can 
almost hear the racket occurring, the banging of weapons on shields 
in the traditional war cries! ? They were certainly not chanting hymns. 
Any visitor to the city in 1378 would have sensed that the city was in 
effervescence and anticipation, and that something was “going on.” 
The city behaved outside the norms. 

According to various curialists’ testimonies, the previously discussed 
torture instruments were also displayed to deter popular insurgency 
and calm the Roman mob.!'!° What the testimonies leave open is why 
they expected violence: Was it because of the specific circumstances 
of the day: the recent return of a disliked “French” papacy? Or was it 
a somewhat generic fear of violence attached to the specificity of the 
moment: the papal interregnum? 

In his testimony, the Abbot of Sistres clues us in on the purpose of 
deterrence. Roman officials warranted the legitimacy of the conclave. 
They had taken as many steps as possible to safeguard the freedom 
of the conclave: They had issued the death penalty on anyone who 
would harass and despoil lay and religious curialists; they had planned 
to dispatch two citizens of good character to each of the city’s quarters 


109 Tt is worth noting that whoever blew the trumpet sounded it to indicate the voice 


of authority. The trumpet traditionally accompanied the herald or public town crier. 
It would be interesting to know who sent the envoys and trumpeters throughout the 
streets of the city: regardless of whom, the ones who did showed their public control 
of authority. On the topic of public announcement and the use of the trumpet see 
Hébert, ‘Voce preconia,’ pp. 689-701, and Rollo-Koster, ‘Medieval Trades in Provencal 
Cities,’ pp. 52-60. 

110 See the testimonies of the Abbot of Sistres and Tomaso Petra; Gayet, Le grand 
schisme, p. 100. 
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to guarantee the security of the curialists’ lives and goods; and, as an 
added safety, ten citizens in each quarter would safeguard the curialists’ 
goods—they had prearranged a bond-system whereby ten citizens would 
disburse a ten thousand florins of caution to reimburse the victims if 
they were eventually robbed.''' These plans tend to show that officials 
were somewhat familiar with a certain form of violence—pillaging— 
during the Empty See, and they attempted to prevent it or to at least 
protect its known victims, the members of the papal court.!"? 

Roman officials may have also known that in a kind of carnivalesque 
power reversal, Empty See crowds generally capsized political order 
by imposing their negotiation voice on the cardinals. The usual racket 
people made—the *clamor" of the crowd—drew the attention of the 
cardinals toward the contending force they presented. Narratives of 
the events of 1378 repeat ad nauseam the mobs’ cheer—we want a 
Roman or at least an Italian—indicating clearly that the mob wanted 
to be involved in the process.'? The testimonies, using the crowd 
language—words like volumus—lead to a single conclusion: during the 


11! The text reads: “Primo namque per totam Urbem extitit publice proclamatum 
pro parte Senatoris et DD. Bandarensium et aliorum Officialum Urbis quod nemo esset 
ausus aliquem curialem clericum vel laicum offendere in rebus vel persona sub pena 
capitis et redemptionis totaliter spe sublata. Secundo, quod quia in Roma est divisa in 
XIIII regiones que in aliis locis capelle vel parochie nominantur deputati fuerunt duo 
nobiliores viri pro qualibet regione, quibus potestas omnimoda et baylia per Senatorem 
et Officiales predictos data fuit ut quousque esset novus papa creatus omnes curiales 
deffenderent et si quod invenirent qui dictis curialibus offenderent in bonis vel personis 
eos morti traderent simpliciter et de facto. Tertio, ut magis tuti essent cardinales prefati, 
fuerunt deputati decem probi et divites viri pro qualibet regione, qui haberent omnia 
bona curialium custodire et sub tali conditione quod si quis fuisset in dicta regione 
deraubatus de curialibus supradictis, omnia usque ad unum iota tenerentur dicti deputati 
predictis curialibus resarcire, pro quibus sit resarciendis unusquisque de predictis X 
deputatis dedit in custodia Senatoris fidejussoris scilicet Xm florenos," Gayet, Le grand 
schisme: Pièces justificatives, pp. 42-3. But most interestingly, a marginalia adds, “the events 
showed the contrary because the Cardinal of Bretagne and others were robbed and 
received no indemnity (Contrarium patuit de facto quoniam D. cardinalis de Britania 
et alii fuerunt deraubati et nihil potuerunt recuperare)"; ibid., p. 42. 

!? Francois de Conzié, who wrote his ordo shortly after the beginning of the Schism, 
dealt very specifically with the papal funeral and election, and with the liturgical activi- 
ties of the College of Cardinals during the interregnum. De Conzié updated the ordo 
XIV. See the discussion in the first chapter. See de Conzié's ordo, as found in Dykmans, 
Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: Les textes avignonnais jusqu'à la fin du 
grand schisme d'occident, pp. 47-61 and 262-335. 

113 See for example, the testimony of the Bishop of Castres. He states that the crowd 
vociferated, “Romanus volumus vel ad minus Italicum, et si hoc non faciunt per clavatum 
Dei scindamus eos pro frustra"; Gayet, Le grand schisme: Pièces justificatives, p. 4. 
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1378 election the Romans wanted to participate fully in the electoral 
system. 

If we look at François de Conzié’s funerary ordo (the so-called ordo 
XIV), we can see that the camerlengo anticipated political fragmentation 
in his ceremonial of the Empty See. He dispersed authority among the 
three chief contenders: the camerlengo, the cardinals, and the officers 
of the town where the pope died and where the conclave would take 
place. The emphasis of his ordo, on the guard of the city and conclave, 
suggests that danger and political interference were assumed during a 
liminal or transitional time. 

The shared governance encountered in de Conzié's sede vacante liturgy 
can be rationalized as an effort toward peacekeeping and preventing 
dominance. In the absence of a pope during the interregnum, papal 
authority vacillated; this was the liminal period that could be seized by 
a competitor vying for change. De Conzié, using common sense and 
banking on tradition, lessened the threat of provocation and challenge 
by allocating authority to multiple groups; such a division preserved 
the theory of papal rule in the absence of the ruler. 

The abundance of sources related to 1378 allows a better under- 
standing of the mechanism of liminal violence. Working again on the 
assumption that the social process that was unraveled during the violence 
aimed at correction, I am proposing that what the Romans wanted in 
1378 was simply electoral participation. After a long hiatus, the Romans 
chose the papal return and an election in their city to negotiate some 
type of changed relation between their city and the papacy. The timing 
could be more than appropriate. Innovation could be expected from a 
newly reestablished court not yet entrenched in tradition. 

Several witnesses state that the crowd wanted an election that 
matched their desires, and the Romans were negotiating candidates with 
the cardinals.''* The Cardinal d’Aigrefeuille explains that the Romans’ 


114 “Non videbant quod contra voluntatem ipsorum (the Romans) posset alius quam 
Romanus vel Italicus eligi quin rumor et scandalum et magna pericula sequerentur"; 
Gayet, Le grand schisme, p. 129. There are many examples showing the Romans’ desire 
to participate in the electoral process. The Cardinal of Florence states that he would 
have chosen a French candidate if not for his promise to the Romans, their behavior, 
and the fear they inspired him. He obviously had negotiated with the Romans if 
promises were made; Gayet, Le grand schisme: Pièces justificatives, vol. 2, pp. 10—5. The 
Cardinal of Glandéve, speaking for the cardinals in general, summarizes the situa- 
tion with “populo romano satisfere debent"; He also states, “quod isti Romani primo 
petierunt unum, quod deberet esse acceptus deo et mundo"; both quotes are in the 
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enthusiasm for the election led them to compile a list of Italian and 
Roman papabile.''? The aim was to present it to the cardinals and ask 
them to choose from it. Later in the process, after a rumor circulated 
that the cardinals had named an Italian, some Roman officials came 
to see the Bishop of Marseille to request a Roman pope. The bishop 
tried to demonstrate to them the extravagance of their request. He 
asked them, ironically what he was supposed to expect next: “Were 
they trying to get the exact person they wished and annul by force all 
the cardinals’ labors?”!'® The speech that Nardus—one of the Roman 
bannerets in charge of the conclave’s integrity—made to the crowd 
shows again the expectation of the Romans. He told the crowd that, 
up to that point, the cardinals had given them only empty words, but 
now they were ready to please them with a Roman or an Italian pope. 
His statement infers that for him the cardinals were finally bowing to 
the crowd pressure. He added that now that the cardinals had basi- 
cally done what the mob wanted, it was time for the mob to obey the 
cardinals and disperse.''’ 

It is possible to suggest that the crowd’s action in April 1378 reverted 
symbolically to the claims that centuries of tradition had granted the 
Christian people: Vox populi, vox Dei." This affirmation should not 
come as a surprise—it was intrinsically tied to the political process of 
the sede vacante. Historically, a papal election always brought issues of 
power negotiation. The Empty See was almost “traditionally” conten- 
tious. Regardless of location, the political void left by the death of the 
pope, usually a papal city’s political leader (as in Rome, Viterbo, Car- 
pentras, or Avignon) unleashed a power struggle between camerlengo, 


Annales ecclesiastici, Vol. 26, p. 286. Again, the language indicates that cardinals were 
discussing the Roman demands. 

15 The testimony of Aigrefeuille states, “Dico quod hoc unquam scivi vel audivi, 
salvo quod semel fuit michi relatum et pro vero assertum quod romani ad invicem 
consulterant et deliberaverant quod nomina certorum prelatorum italicorum et roma- 
norum tunc Rome existentium ex quibus iste B. [Bartolomeo Prignano, future Urban 
VI] erat unus, in scriptis redigerent et servatis modis inter eos deliberatis de quibus 
speciale continetur incasu, mos requirerent ut alterum ex illi eligeremus”; Gayet, Le 
grand schisme: Pièces justificatives, p. 114. 

"6 See the deposition of Guillaume de la Voulte, Bishop of Marseille; ibid., p. 41. 

"7 “Domini usque nunc cardinales dabant vobis verba generalia, modo dicunt effec- 
tualiter quod volunt contentare nos de papa romano vel italico; et debemus duo facere, 
primo regraciari Deo, secundo facere debetis illa que ipsi dicunt”; ibid., p. 10. 

!? See the earlier discussion of the electoral system. Most historians agree on an 
early medieval *open" system gradually closing in until the election was reserved to 
cardinals alone. 
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cardinals, and municipal officials.!? The vacuum in leadership caused 
a fractionalization of power, and the political struggle for control had 
to be resolved. 

In 1378 Rome, the usual sede vacante political agitation was exacerbated 
by the presence of the papal court in a city that had longed for it for 
several decades. For the first time in almost eighty years, the Romans 
had a chance to revisit their old prerogative—the choice of a pope. A 
certain over-the-top enthusiasm might explain the words: “We want a 
Roman, or at least an Italian or by the keys of Saint Peter we will kill 
and cut to pieces these French and foreigners, starting first with the 
cardinals.” In any case, the security of the city and conclave was set 
up as required by the ordo of the Empty See, shared between officials 
of the town and ecclesiastics. We may assume that the cardinals and 
camerlengo did not feel overtly threatened by the Romans when they 
handed them the guard of the conclave. 

Ironically, many testimonies emphasize the threat posed by the pres- 
ence of companies of mercenaries headed by the leading condotierri 
of the time: Bernardon de la Salle, Jean de Malestroit, and Sylvestres 
Budes. Their presence is explained by the interregnum’s ordo. François 
de Conzié clearly delineated the important task of the camerlengo in 
safeguarding the treasury of the Apostolic Chamber during the sede 
vacante. In 1378, the camerlengo Pierre de Cros was only following his 
duty by calling in French troops. Forewarned by traditional violence, 
he preempted spoliation and rapine with the best form of deterrence 
at the time, the leading condotierri.!?! 

Authors discussing the Schism find evidence of the city’s dangerous 
atmosphere in the behavior of certain cardinals. According to Valois, 
Pedro de Luna dictated his testament, Bertrand Latgier requested that 
a confessor attend him at the conclave, Robert de Genéve covered his 
body with armor under his rochet, and Guillaume d’Aigrefeuille said a 
tearful goodbye to his staff.'?? The cardinals’ precautions followed sede 
vacante customs. De Conzié’s ordo emphasized the isolation and length 


!? Laurie Nussdorfer discusses these political rivalries in “The Vacant See,’ pp. 
173-89, and Civic Politics, pp. 228-53, and passim. 

1 “Romano lo volemo, o almanco italiano; o, per la clavellata di Dio, saronno tutti 
quanti franchigene ed Ultramontani occisi e tagliati per pezzi, e li cardinali li primi,” 
Valois, ‘L’élection d'Urbain VI, p. 361. 

?! Ibid., pp. 366-7. 

7? Valois, La France, vol. 1, p. 15. 
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of a conclave and recommended taking precautions like confession and 
the penning of one’s will. ?* 

According to various testimonies, curialists nervously followed the 
movements of the crowd before entering the conclave. When a rumor 
circulated that the election would take place at Santa-Maria-Nuova 
(now Santa Francesca Romana), where Gregory laid in state, the crowd 
rushed to the church. It is no stretch to think that the crowd rushed 
there in hopes of being the first to hear the name of the new pope. 

Testimonies also underscore the threat presented by the size of 
the crowd that occupied the Vatican for the conclave’s entrance.’ 
Several reasons explain its presence. The most obvious reason is the 
same as that of today; worshippers awaited anxiously the nomination 
of their new pope. In his treatise against Urban VI, Nicolas Eymeric 
offers additional justifications—though he contradicts his allegations 
because he considered the election of Urban VI tainted by the crowd’s 
threats. The 1378 election coincided with Easter and the distribution of 
indulgence on Easter Saturday. A large crowd of pilgrims gathered 
in the city for the occasion, and even a Clementist-like Eymeric was 
aware of the reason." If the traditional distribution of Easter indul- 
gence attracted pilgrims to the city, the forthcoming election and the 
papal advent only increased their number. The newly elected pope's 
indulgence was granted and proclaimed by the prior-bishop, or car- 
dinal-bishop of Ostia, who consecrated the pope." The mathematics 
mentality decoded by Jacques Chiffoleau in La comptabilité de l'au-delà was 
in place; the distribution of a double indulgence appealed to a large 


73 See de Conzié's ordo, as found in Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen 
âge à la renaissance: Les textes avignonnais jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, pp. 47—61 
and 262-335. 

?* The size and behavior of the crowd (hostile or devotional) is of course debat- 
able and varies according to each witness. Gayet tried to make some sense of it and 
argued that it was composed of Romans and neighbors, who were “accustomed” to 
carry their weapons at all time. Friends, neighbors, and a personal guard accompanied 
the cardinals; see Gayet, Le grand schisme, pp. 197—204. 

75 The Easter indulgence is highlighted in a rubric extracted from a ceremonial 
book dated by Bernhard Schimmelpfennig at the time of Benedict XIII. The rubric 
states clearly, “Die sabbati sancta papa dat indulgentias populo"; Schimmelpfennig, 
Die Zeremonienbücher der römischen Kurie in Mittelalter, p. 309. 

75 Baluze, Vitae paparum avenionensium, vol. 2, p. 910. 

77 Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen áge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon 
ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, p. 319. 
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crowd hoping to reduce its time in purgatory with the multiplication 
of indulgence days.'”* 

Most testimonies, after discussing their uneasiness in Rome during 
the novena, focus on the crowd that invaded the conclave on the day 
of entry.” Still, what they often do not mention is that the crowd was 
part of the ceremonial’s procedure. * They often question the dedica- 
tion of the conclave official guards who allowed such an overflow. What 
seems to have specifically astonished the French cardinals was the social 
status of the guards of the conclave. Their narratives make their inef 
ficiency responsible for the troubles that surrounded the election. ‘The 
cardinals’ class bias is evident. ‘They insist that the guards were named 
from the Roman citizenry and not from the nobility, and that if the 
latter had been responsible things would have proceeded differently. 
One was a carter, the other an apothecary, and both men named and 
swore in four other guards.'*! According to the high-ranking curialists, 
nothing good could be expected from such people and they regretted 
the expulsion of the Roman nobility.'?? 

The preceding attempted to contextualize some of the events that 
took place before the election of Urban VI. Once reframed within 
the context of the Empty See, the behavior of the Romans does not 
appear surprising. The Roman guards fortified the gates of the Borgo 
(Saint Peter and the Vatican's neighborhood) and secured the city for 
the forthcoming election by evicting aristocrats and destroying the sails 
and rudders of the Tiber's crafts to prevent any from escaping. Clerics 
were not allowed to leave the city, while aristocrats were expelled. ‘The 
Romans' behavior made sense. They prevented prelates from leaving, 


28 Chiffoleau, La comptabilité de l'au-delà. Jacques Stefaneschi’s early fourteenth-century 
ceremonial clarified the condition of distribution of the Easter and papal advent's 
indulgences; Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: De Rome 
en Avignon ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, pp. 200, 299. 

129 Gayet, Le grand schisme, pp. 212-21. 

130 See for example de Conzié's ordo in Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen 
âge à la renaissance: Les textes avignonnais jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, pp. 47—61 
and 262-335, according to him during their last diner at their personal residence the 
cardinals offered their last recommendations to their chamberlain and staff, requesting 
the maintenance of peace and order, and the staff's prayers for a judicious choice in 
the new pontiff. At the toll of the bell the cardinals hurried to the conclave palace 
and entered through its main gate, left wide open for the occasion to allow temporary 
access to all wellwishers who accompanied the cardinals. 

131 Gayet, Le grand schisme, p. 214. 

132 See the testimonies of Brother Ferrier and Alvarés Gonzalve; ibid., p. 215. 
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knowing full well that at best the escape of cardinals from the conclave 
would lengthen the interregnum, and at worst bring another papal 
exile; they also eliminated the aristocrats’ political machinations via 
exile. The Romans’ actions were meant to secure a papal election free 
from external influence. Now that the papacy was in their city, they 
embraced their role of pseudo-guarantors of the papal election, and to 
some degree they embraced the control they could exert on the curia 
during this specific election. The Romans were making sure to imprint 
their seal upon the first election of a pope in their city in many years. 
Viterbo had acted with similar dedication in 1268.'% 

Issues of violence and tradition advance the discussion toward the 
principal focus of this monograph: the chronology of interregna pillag- 
ing. Evidence suggests that in 1378 the Romans engaged sequentially in 
several of the customary forms of pillaging: they pillaged goods of the 
dead Gregory XI, the residence of the newly elected (and of pseudo- 
newly-elected), and the residences of some cardinals and the cells of 
the conclave. However, of far greater importance for the chronology 
of pillaging is the Roman quest for cultural legitimacy and identity 
when they engaged in the practice. After a hiatus of close to three 
generations, the Romans reacquainted themselves with the practice by 
gathering information on the mechanics of such custom. They were 
not so much innovators as recreators of a custom that had eluded them 
for a few decades. ?* 

Analyses of curialists’ testimonies make much of the fear of pillag- 
ing and are strong evidence of the city's pervasive mood. According to 
the Factum Urbani, the Roman authorities assumed the maintenance of 
order and the protection of the cardinals in the Borgo and conclave's 
surrounding, because they were aware of potential trouble. * However, 
the prevalence of this fear demonstrates that everybody was expecting 
it as a normal part of the ceremonies; most curialists stated clearly 
that riots and pillage were expected.!* Regardless of the precaution 


133 On the election of Gregory X in Viterbo see Franchi, Il conclave di Viterbo. 

13t The longevity and repetitious character of the practice is easily defended by the 
fact that regardless of the pope's mobility, every generation witnessed several papal 
deaths and elections. Not many medieval and early modern popes ruled for longer 
than 15 years—without mentioning the old belief that no pope ruled longer than Saint 
Peter's traditional twenty-five years. People learned by example and repetition. 

'85 Ullman, The Origin of the Great Western Schism, p. 12. 

136 See for example, the testimonies of Jean Rame, Thomaso, Bonifacio Ammanati, 
and Guillaume de Sabine, who insist on threats against their persons and goods but 
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identified earlier, especially in the testimony of the Abbot of Sistres, 
the Borgo was emptied. Ecclesiastics secured their goods, taking refuge 
with friends and in convents. For example, the two brothers of the 
Ammanati family, Tommaso and Bonifacio, retained only the barest 
necessities for their daily routine. 

One of the first evidences of pillaging the goods of the dead pope 
is the repeated attempt to gain entrance into Castel Sant’ Angelo, the 
repository of the papal treasury. Pierre de Cros, camerlengo of the 
dead Gregory, explains how, before the conclave, he had evaded a few 
Romans who waited for him outside Sta. Maria Nova where he attended 
the Novena high mass; their plans was to take him to Castel Sant’ 
Angelo where the treasury of the church had been deposited. There, 
they would have beheaded him unless he let them in and delivered 
the fortress and its effects. He fortunately escaped and found refuge in 
the same fortress. ?? 

The defense of Castel Sant’ Angelo was important for the future 
of the papacy; after all, it contained the treasury, but also the defense 
for the future of the cardinals. According to the Factum Urbani, most 
cardinals were “somewhat uneasy, [they] arranged for all their private 
goods, particularly money, books, jewels, and all other mobile posses- 
sions to be brought into the castle of Sant’ Angelo, as soon as Gregory 
died.” !* The focus on Castel Sant’ Angelo makes sense when one 


who took measures above all to protect their possessions, hiding them with good-willing 
neighbors; Gayet, Le grand schisme, pp. 130-6. 

#7 Valois, ‘L'élection d’Urbain VI,’ pp. 363-5. Tommaso, Archbishop of Naples, 
ended up promoted cardinal by Clement VII in 1385. 

138 «Item dominica in Passione, existentibus DD cardinalibus et dicto olim Camerario 
in dicta ecclesia B. Marie Nove in missa novene que tunc solempniter cantabatur, fuit 
revelatum ipsi D. olim Camerario, quod aliqui romani insidiabantur sibi, et volebant 
eum capere in exitu misse, et ducere ante castrum S. Angeli, ubi tum idem D. ca- 
merarius facerat poni omnia vel saltem majorem partem bonorum et jocalium, et ibi 
ipsum decapitare, ordinaverant nisi redderet castrum, et omnia que intus erant; ad 
que providens ipse D. olim Camerarius, statim missa finita, cum modica comitiva, 
ascendens equm, per vias oblicas et furtive, pervenit ad idem castrum, et interius 
intravit, nec ulterius exivit nisi post triduum post intronizationem"; Gayet, Le grand 
schisme: Pièces justificatives, p. 152. 

139 Ullman, The Origins of the Great Schism, p. 12. The Factum Urbani states, “Cum 
praedicti tunc cardinales verisimiliter suspicantes de dicta morte Gregorii, delibe- 
raverunt invicem aliqua pro cautela, custodia et tuitione rerum ac bonorum suorum, 
et inter caetera major pars ipsorum, maxime Gallici seu Ultramontani, deliberaverunt 
mittere, et miserunt pecunias, vasa argentea, libros, jocalia, ornamenta, et alia eorum 
bono mobilia, ipsaque portari et recondi fecerunt in castro S. Angel fortissimo et tutis- 
simo, quod castrum situm erat, et est juxta Urbem, prope dictum burgum S. Petri, 
et tenebatur nomine Romanae Ecclesiae per castellanum Ultramontanum; quaedam 
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realizes the many assets it contained. In any case, the failed attempt does 
not preclude the assumption that the crowd was intent on plundering 
it, a sign that the old custom of pillaging the goods of the church at 
the death of the pope may have not disappeared. 

Noél Valois and Marc Dykmans have sketched the physical setting 
of the 1378 conclave." The conclave took place on the first floor of 
the Vatican, in an enclosed area comprised of two chapels, a vestibule, 
and the cardinals’ cells. A flight of stairs linked this first floor to the 
palace's courtyard, but the gate connecting the courtyard and stairs 
had been sealed. Three doors led out of the conclave to other rooms 
on the first floor. One was sealed, and the other two were left open 
until all visitors exited the conclave. They were all to be sealed at the 
conclave's inauguration, leaving a small hatch in one of the doors to 
communicate and bring in food. 

After the visitors cleared away, Guillaume de la Voulte'' was locking 
one of the gates when someone stole the key from him. He retrieved 
it, but the effort fatigued him. He abandoned the door and returned 
to his room for several hours. The guards kept watch because the car- 
dinals expected a visit from the thirteen caporiont, the heads of Rome's 
neighborhoods who arrived after the closing bell rang. It was around 
eight o'clock at night, and the cardinals received them in one of the 
chapels. The caporiont requested the election of a Roman, or Italian 
pope, mentioning the physical risk the cardinals would face if they did 
not. Orsini and d’Aigrefeuille reasoned with the caporioni, arguing that 
their request was the equivalent of electoral tampering and raised the 
possibility of a Schism. They left an hour later. Guillaume de la Voulte 
returned to his task, and ordered the last door of the conclave sealed. 
For some unknown reason, instead of walling the last door, as the ordo 
requested, he only locked it. 

We can now picture this first night of the 1378 conclave. A sharp 
line divided the cardinals and their servants inside the conclave from 
the guards and crowd outside. This spatial division also framed percep- 


141 


vero ex illis bonis fuerunt posita in aliis locis tam intra quam extra urbem"; Annales 
ecclesiastici, Vol. 26, p. 330. 

40 Valois, ‘L'élection d'Urbain VI,’ pp. 382-3; and Dykmans, ‘La troisième élection 
d'Urbain VI, pp. 218-20. 

11 The cardinals had appointed Guillaume de la Voulte, Bishop of Marseille, guard 
of the conclave while the camerlengo remained in Sant’ Angelo; he was assisted by 
the Bishops of Tivoli and Todi, both Roman citizens. 
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tions." Testimonies describe a nervous night of sounds and commotion, 
indoors and outdoors. Inside the conclave’s cells, everyone nervously 
laid awake until their fear became justified. In the middle of the night, 
a crowd rushed through various gates and attacked the dead pope’s 
pantry and cellar. Jean Columbi states that around three or four in the 
morning a mob plundered the pope’s pantry, bedroom, and antecham- 
ber, and ransacked through the cellar, where they took vegetables and 
wine, and spilled wine all over the floor.'? According to witnesses, the 
mobs finally settled down in a state of advanced drunkenness. 

This event can be labeled a formal case of pillaging the goods of the 
dead pope. Witnesses clearly identified the goods as belonging to the 
dead Gregory XI, and the type of goods plundered (grain, wine, and 
foodstuff in general) resurfaces quite often in the description of sackings. 
Unfortunately, the customary cultural aspect of this event melted into 
the political narratives of 1378. The July 26, 1378, casus of the Italian 
cardinals and the August 2, 1378, manifesto of the French cardinals 
mention the crowd violence in differing terms. The Italian cardinals 
bring up the violent occupation of the palace by armed and noisy bands 
that were yelling, “We want him Roman or Italian,” and the electors’ 
sleepless night, while the French corroborate the latter, adding that they 
also heard death threats. None mentioned the pillage.'* 


!? Gayet, Le grand schisme, pp. 229-34 discusses this first “tumultuous” night of the 
conclave. 

15 “Romani intraverunt per vim in loco, vel in guardamanjar, ubi erant victualia 
pape, et camera paramenti et alia in qua dormiebat papa; et cellarium vini et quod 
abstulerunt quod invenerunt in dictis cameris [...] et quod biberunt et sparserunt de 
vino et de agresto, et hoc credit quod potuit esse ad tres vel quatuor horas noctis”; or 
“Rumore invalescente, fregerunt cellaria vini pape Gregorii, ibique romani intrantes, 
et dum diversis vinis fuerunt omnes crapulati, ceperunt pejora prioribus"; Gayet, Le 
grand schisme, p. 244. Several witnesses corroborate the events. Etienne de Millarisis, 
Jean de Saint-Isidore, Tommaso Ammanati, and Rodrigue Ferdinand witnessed the 
pillaging of the papal kitchen, “depredati fuerunt coquinam.” All agree that a large 
quantity of wine was spilled; it created a spill deep enough to require that wooden 
boards be placed on the ground for safety; ibid., pp. 244-7. Guillaume de la Voulte 
states, “Tota nocte fuerunt clamando et vociferando fortiter et postea intraverunt in 
palacio et ruperunt cellarium ubi erat vinum et plures alias cameras, accepterunt illa 
que sibi placebant et non tantum bibebant vinum sed permittebant exire per terram 
et fecerunt ut pejus poterant in vino et in aliis rebus que ibi erant, non sicut amici et 
custodes, sed sicut inimici et destructores, et sit per totam noctem non cessaverunt"; 
Gayet, Le grand schisme: Pièces justificatives, p. 4. 

1 Dykmans, ‘La troisième élection d'Urbain VI,’ pp. 230-3, juxtaposes both texts. 
The Italians state, “Non obstante quod Romani occupaverunt palatium, et tota nocte, 
existentes armati, ut plurimum sine intermissione clamaverunt dicentes: ‘Romano voy 
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Knowing the long history of interregna pillaging, the attacks on 
Gregory’s goods should not surprise scholars. The 1378 actions are 
highly reminiscent of the events described in the Liber Pontificalis for 
Pope Stephen V (885-891).!? The damage was been limited in 1378 
because most cardinals had had the savvy to store their goods in the 
fortress of Sant’ Angelo. In 1378, the plunderers focused on what was 
easily available in the kitchen and the cellar. 

The following morning, Thursday, April 8, uneasiness continued. 
While the cardinals were hearing mass, the morning bell echoed all 
over the Borgo, ringing like the tocsin of alarm. An individual wrapped 
around the bell tower was ringing it. He was holding a red hat and 
signaling toward the Capitoline Hill. The mob still chanted for an 
Italian or Roman pope. To calm the crowd, Aigrefeuille and Orsini 
pushed their senior, Cardinal Corsini, Prior of the cardinals, to promise 
the mob that a Roman or Italian pope would be elected. The cardi- 
nals discussed their options, including how to legitimize a contentious 
election once peace was restored. Still, once Pedro de Luna proposed 
Bartolomeo Prignano’s name, the cardinals elected him by the manda- 
tory two-thirds majority vote. 

If we follow de Conzié’s ceremonial, this election was named adora- 
tion because two-thirds of the Electoral College had agreed on a single 
candidate. Each cardinal clearly spelled his choice aloud, matching the 
interest of the church with the Roman mobs. Cardinal Orsini was the 


Italiano lo volemo, et ita cum sonitu tubarum et tamburorum, continuaverunt per 
totam noctem, adeo quo aliqui ex dominis modicum dormierunt." The French’s text 
is basically similar, adding, “Et aliqui asserunt se audivisse aliquos clamantes: ‘mori- 
antur" Regardless of the state of mind of the witnesses, the raucous of the mob 
seems to almost remove any sense of threat. The trumpets and tambourines reinforce 
the notion that the cardinals were facing a group of celebrating drunks rather than 
political agitators. 

!5 Again, the Liber states the following: “Then with the venerable bishops, the 
imperial legate and the honourable senate, he proceeded round all the vestries of the 
sacred palace, which he found looted to such an extent that of the hallowed vessels 
with which the pontiffs had been used to hold banquets on feastdays very few were 
found, and of the rest of the wealth nothing at all. But no wonder he found all the 
treasures of the vestries taken away, when on investigation he found almost none of 
the many offerings and decorations of the churches. Even that famous gold cross that 
Belisarius the patrician had set up in honour of St Peter prince of the apostles, and 
most of the gold altarcloths with the other precious ornaments, were missing [...] 
apart from the vestries being looted, the granaries and cellars were found to be empty, 
and he had nothing to disburse to the clergy and the scholae, and lacked anything to 
use for ransoming captives or feeding orphans and widows in the serious famine that 
threatened”; The Lives of the Ninth-Century Popes, p. 300. 
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only cardinal who refused to vote, claiming aggravating circumstances. '*° 
Regardless, this is commonly labeled Urban’s first election.” 

At this stage, the cardinals could not deliver the news to the crowd 
because Prignano himself had to accept his duty before any public 
announcement could be made. While this excuse for the delay in 
publication is more than plausible, there are several other factors to be 
considered. At least three cardinals worried that the nomination would 
not satisfy the Romans and welcomed the delay offered by Prignano’s 
acquiescence. According to them, when the mob saw movement around 
the conclave, it immediately suspected that the election had taken place 
and started clamoring for a Roman pope and even yelled the name of 
Orsini. This switch in language from “an Italian or Roman” to strictly 
“a Roman" made the cardinals nervous. "° 

Noël Valois suggests still another reason. The cardinals feared pillage, 
and the delay allowed them extra time to store away their goods." 
According to Valois, once the cardinals decided on the name of the 
pope, they took all the required steps for protecting their goods. Inge- 
nious cardinals hid boxes of jewels in a room tucked behind the altar 
of the second chapel. Another hideout was accessed through a hole 
in a door that reached into a room of the Archbishop of Narbonne, 
in which a hole in the floor gave secondary access to the floor below, 
where they stashed the goods.!° 


146 According to witnesses agitators and the familia of Orsini were maneuvering the 
crowd to chant Orsini's name, suggesting that there was an Orsini faction and that he 
was or wished to be one of the papabile; see the deposition of Nardus, “Et tunc aliqui 
romani qui erant de familia D. cardinalis de Ursinis predicti et consanguineorum suorum 
abscondebant facies inter alios et clamabant quod romanum tantum volebant"; Gayet, 
Le grand schisme: Pièces justificatives, p. 11. The inquest report of Rodrigue Bernard (for the 
benefit of the King of Castille) mentions the deposition of Nardus and the behavior 
of Orsini's familia and of one of the four guard of the conclave, Sichus domini Fuchi, 
who was inciting the crowd to chant Orsini’s name; ibid., pp. 139-40. 

47 Valois, ‘L'élection d’Urbain VI,’ pp. 390-3. 

"8 See the depositions to the envoys of the King of Aragon of the Cardinals of 
Viviers, Poitiers, and Aigrefeuille, respectively in Gayet, Le grand schisme: Pièces justifica- 
twes, vol. 2, pp. 83, 104, and 127. Viviers states, “Ante nominationem B. audivi quod 
clamabant de ytalico vel romano, ex post videtur michi quod clamaverunt aliqui de 
romano”; ibid., p. 83. The official statement issued by the envoy of the king of Cas- 
tille (Rodrigue Bernard) mentions that “agitators” worked the crowd at that precise 
moment in favor of cardinal Orsini. He asserts that according to his records, members 
of Orsini’s familia as well as one of the constable guarding the conclave yelled his 
name; Gayet, Le grand schisme: Pièces justificatives, p. 139. 

19 Valois, La France, vol. 1, p. 46; and ‘L’élection d’Urbain VI,’ p. 394. 

150 Idem. 
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What is not clear, and needs resolving for the sake of the present 
argument, is the cardinals’ reasoning for this expected despoliation: 
Was it because they perceived that the crowd was aggravated by their 
selection, that is, anon-Roman Italian? This is hard to confirm because 
at this point the cardinals had not yet announced the news publicly, 
and they could assume that they had satisfied the Romans’ demands 
with the election of an Italian. On the other hand, was despoliation 
expected because it was traditional and customary? 

The well-known notary of the palace, Dietrich of Niem, states in 
his De schismate that “after the cardinals had elected him [Prignano] 
pope unanimously, they sent for him and other prelates on Friday, at 
the third hour. He immediately moved his books and other valuables 
into a safe place, so that they would not be stolen, if the rumor were 
spread abroad that he had been elected."?! He insinuates that the 
simple rumor of the election would initiate the pillage of the goods 
of the newly elected, and, more to the point, his testimony serves the 
case of customary pillaging when Dietrich added that it was a Roman 
tradition to do so: “Romani more suo irruerent in ejus hospitium ac 
ipsum suis libris et rebus hujusmodi spoliaren.”!°? 

‘Testimonies allude to this “expected” despoliation in various degrees. 
The Cardinal of Viviers, Pierre de Sortenac, replied ambiguously when 
asked about the delay in the publication of the name of the newly 
elected and if the cardinals feared then for their lives." He considered 
the crowd somewhat out of control and feared its breaching of the 
conclave, but he only mentions the possibility of scandalum if this hap- 
pened—which is open to interpretation—and he especially emphasizes 
the possible loss of their goods. Like many others, he does not clearly 
state that pillaging was expected at the denouement of the conclave, 
but he suggests that it was. '** 


51 Ullmann, The Origins of the Great Schism, p. 40. 

152? Again, the text reads, “Qui quidem Urbanus statim libros et quasdam alias res 
Ipsius ad loca tuta portari fecit, ne, si rumor insurgeret in populo, quod ipse electus 
esset in papam, forsan Romani more suo irruerent in ejus hospitium ac ipsum suis libris 
et rebus hujusmodi spoliarent”; Annales ecclesiastici, vol. 26, pp. 288-9. It is interesting 
that Ullman chose to pass on the words more suo in his translation. 

153 “Super decimum non recordor de ea pro nunc, sed credo quod fuit, quia si 
populus intrasset in illo furore, potuisset esset scandalum et perditio bonorum que 
habebamus ibi"; Gayet, Le grand schisme: Pièces justificatives, vol. 2, p. 79. 

4 The Cardinal of Sant'Angelo also assumed that after the election was made 
public the crowd would pillage goods in the conclave. He states, “Item post permissa, 
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When the Cardinal of d’Aigrefeuille testified to the envoys of the 
King of Aragon, he inadvertently framed the situation quite well. 
D’Aigrefeuille had to answer an extremely pressing question. The 
cardinals had declared the election null and void because of their fear 
of the mob’s action. The envoys were pressing witnesses on the level 
of fear at the time, understanding quite well that the level of fear 
and pressure would make or unmake the validity of the election. The 
envoys were surprised by a banality. In the middle of a situation that, 
according to the cardinals, was quite chaotic and dangerous, as they 
feared that the crowd would enter the conclave and attack their goods 
and lives, the cardinals stopped all operation once they had named 
Prignano, and they sat down to eat. The envoys stated their surprise; 
for them the cardinals’ behavior did not suggest a heightened sense of 
danger. Was it reasonable to eat when they feared an imminent attack 
on their lives?! The meal taken by the cardinals seems to suggest 
that they were not overly eager to leave the premises and did not feel 
a pressing danger. It is perhaps because the cardinals knew what was 
coming next—the customary pillage—that they did not overly fear the 
action of the crowd. 

This discrepancy between the cardinals’ narrative and their action 
may actually point to the customary action of the crowd. It is worth 
mentioning that up to now, the 1378 narratives indicate a somewhat 
already traditional—if we stick to Niem’s words—sacking of the goods 
of the newly elected concurrent to the tradition of plundering the 


DD. Cardinales dubitantes romanos ne si fieret publicatio nominationis Bartholomei, 
romani intrarent et raperent bona que erant in conclave"; ibid., p. 130. 

155 We have to remember that d'Aigrefeuille argued for the invalidity of the elec- 
tion. He states: “Dico quod facta dicta pretensa electione, dictum et proloqutum inter 
nos extitit ut dicta electio publicaretur et dictus B. intronizaretur ad hoc ut eadem die 
conclave et tantum periculum exire possemus: sed hoc dilatum extitit, quia aliqui ex 
DD. Italicis dixerunt quod hujusmodi electio tunc esset nobis valde periculosa, nam 
ipsam tunc faciendo, romani qui adhuc erant in suo furore, conclave intrarent et, ut 
ipsi tenebant firmiter, incederent ad rapiendum bona nostra ibi existentia, ex quo pos- 
set oriri dissentio sive rumor tam inter ipsos, quod familiares nostros, et sit essemus 
in periculo magno; sed consulerunt, et ita factum fuit, ut mitteremus pro quibusdam 
prelatis, quorum iste B. unus fuit, ad hoc ut romani hoc audientes, magnis manerent 
quieti, et medio tempore intenderemus quantum possemus ad recolligenda dicta bona 
nostra et in locis securis et secretis recondenda vel ab inde extrahenda si possemus, 
prout et fecimus quantum nobis possibile fuit; et quia dicti prelati nondum omnes 
venerant et cibaria nostra erant jam introducta satis cursorie, insolide et exhoneste 
comedimus"; ibid., p. 117. The unstated assumption of the envoys was that once the 
cardinals had decided on Prignano and sent representatives to announce the news to 
the candidate, they would have escaped and not eaten. 
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goods of the dead pope. The evidence seems to be telling—Niem was 
a contemporary, and his testimony carries weight. 

While goods were moved, Guillaume de la Voulte pressed the car- 
dinals to hurry, his voice obscured by the clamor of the crowd. Orsini 
went to the door’s counter and promised the crowd that before vesper 
they would have someone they liked. He wrote down the names of 
Prignano and six other Italian prelates on a piece of paper, handed it 
to Guillaume de la Voulte, and told him that these individuals were 
requested at the palace. With the exception of Tommaso Ammanati, 
who was afraid of the mob surrounding the conclave, the other six 
reached the Vatican without any interference or hassle, suggesting that 
the violence was not as uncontrollable as it may appear. They dined 
with the cardinals and avoided discussing the election. 

At this stage of the narrative, there is again mention of pillaging fears. 
Cardinals told their staff to pack and protect their goods. Attendants 
had been ordered, “As soon as the meal ends, fold linen and utensils 
and hide everything outside the conclave in a room where, at this 
exact moment, they were creating a great opening” ? After the meal, 
as the cardinals were rinsing their hands, they ordered their attendants 
to carry away as many silver bowls as they could—on their person, in 
their effects, or in their belt. 

According to Valois's research, it is during this meal that the Cardi- 
nal of Glandéve, Bertrand Latgier, mentioned to Fernando Perez that 
he had been scared—tellingly using the past tense. If he had been 
afraid, he was not any longer. With dinner finished, the cardinals of 
Florence, Piero Corsini, and d'Aigrefeuille mentioned the election of 
John XXII in Carpentras, well aware of the possibility of a tumultu- 
ous conclave. 8? When Tebaldeschi proposed reelecting Prignano, now 
that calm was restored, thirteen out of sixteen cardinals claimed that 
it was unnecessary—they all agreed on Prignano.'? This episode has 
been commonly labeled the second election. We can conclude that at 


156 The text reads, “Et quod omnia ustensilia et bona eorum [...] mobilia confestim 
plicarentur et ponerentur in certo loco extra conclave, in quadam camera ubi fuerat 
factum illa hora unum magnum foramen," Gayet, Le grand schisme, p. 353. 

57 Idem. 

58 Valois, ‘L'élection d’Urbain VI,’ pp. 395-7. See above for a discussion of the 
events in Carpentras and the election of Pope John XXII. Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal 
de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon ou le cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi, 
pp. 160-2, makes some passing references to the intricacies of that election’s vote. 

159 Valois, ‘L'élection d’Urbain VI,’ p. 398. 
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that specific time they viewed the recent so-called violence negligible, 
certainly no cause for a violation of electoral form. If they validated 
the election a second time, it is safe to assume that the fear of pillaging 
was present but detached from the particulars of the election. Cardi- 
nals hid their goods because they simply knew that pillaging was now 
imminent because it was a traditional occurrence. 

Outside, the Romans were still clamoring loudly, aware that the 
conclave’s activities and the arrival of the six prelates meant that the 
election had taken place. It is at this moment that one of the most 
infamous episodes took place. From one of the conclave’s windows, 
Cardinal Orsini asked those gathered to go to Saint Peter. Misunder- 
standing his words, the crowd rushed to the Cardinal of Saint Peter’s 
(alias Tebaldeschi) house and sacked it—the crowd had confused the 
site of Saint Peter with the cardinal's epithet. ^? 

The sacking of Saint Peter's residence often goes unmentioned in the 
testimonies because its narrative aggregated to descriptions of a worst 
turn of events.'^' From this moment on, the narratives get confusing. 
The general line goes as follows. When the crowd asked Cardinal Orsini 
if the pope was Roman, Orsini supposedly moved his nail on his teeth. 
The gesture may have been interpreted as a “no,” and the conclave was 
plundered. The cardinals’ testimonies emphasize that the crowd took all 
their possessions inside the conclave, including Jewelry, but that mobs 
also plundered their possessions outside the conclave's walls.’™ 

At this same moment, events took a surreal turn. Guillaume de la 
Voulte panicked when he saw the crowd and simply left his post.'® A 
group of cardinals hid in the camerlengo apartment, where a cleric 
proposed to masquerade old ‘Tebaldeschi as a substitute pope to calm 
the onslaught. Struggling against his well-intended assailants, Tebalde- 
schi was enthroned, covered with the white miter and red cape, and 
paraded on his chair to the call of the papal bell and the sound of 
the 7e Deum. Tebaldeschi was subsequently hidden in a secret chamber 
while the election of Prignano was announced.!°* 


19? [bid., p. 399. 

161 Gayet, Le grand schisme, pp. 266-97 juxtaposes the pillage's narrative. I will not 
repeat his task. 

18 [bid., pp. 369-70. 

16 Valois, ‘L’élection d'Urbain VI,’ p. 399. 

19' Thid., pp. 400-1. 
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According to most testimonies, the onslaught on the conclave was 
linked to the election; it was for the French cardinals a very obvious 
sign of the mob’s displeasure, but ironically for others it suggested the 
joy the Romans felt, Roman’s “rapacity,”!® or impatience and the 
excitement to meet the new pope." For some authors, it was also part 
of the reenactment of an older tradition. 

Two witnesses detailed their knowledge of the tradition. They are 
rarely discussed because they were of a somewhat lower-level rank and 
their testimonies did not carry the weight of the cardinals’ testimonies; 
their words are nevertheless highly informative for the purpose of this 
paper. The first witness was Francis, a chanter from Plaisance. Accord- 
ing to him, the Romans purposely broke the doors of the conclave to 
pillage its content. The Romans assumed that it was customary for 
them to pillage the conclave and the house of the pope-elect.'® In his 
testimony, the chanter remembered that several members of the court 
had informed him of the practice, and several Romans in turn had 
asked him if these rumors of a traditional pillage were true.'® His 
answer was that he had never heard of the assault on the conclave but 
he had surely heard of the electoral pillaging tradition in Avignon. This 
is the first ever-recorded testimony that mentions electoral pillaging in 
Avignon. The chanter remembered that some Romans (but he could 
not commit to specific names) had inquired on the tradition during 
the novena that preceded the conclave, and he was certain that the 
Romans questioned him on the traditional pillaging. 

Francis’s testimony implies that the Romans were aware of a tradi- 
tion—pillaging the goods of the conclave and of the pope-elect resi- 
dence—but were not really familiar with the details. To refine their 
knowledge, the Romans were gathering information from clerics, whom 
they assumed would have a more detailed knowledge of such tradition. 
According to Francis, the custom followed the papal court because it 
was known in Avignon. He also insinuates that while the pillaging of 


16 According to this view the mob broke the conclave because of its uncontrolled 
enthusiasm; see Gayet, Le grand schisme, p. 368. 

166 Gayet, Le grand schisme, pp. 369-70. 

157 Thid., p. 371. 

168 “Tllud fregerunt ad intentionem deraubandi illud quod erat in conclavi, credendo 
quod hoc poterant facere licite secundum morem ita de conclavi sicut de domo illius 
qui dicetur esse papa"; idem. 

16 “Ab eo quesiverant aliqui romani si erat de more hoc quod dicebatur deraubare 
conclave et domum"; idem. 
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the pope-elect was quite familiar to him, he had never heard of the 
pillaging of the conclave. 

Of course, most testimonies dealing with the events are biased, and 
Francis could have forged a fantastic story. On the other hand, why 
not trust his testimony when it is plausible and matches interregna 
pillaging’s tradition? It may not be a real stretch of the mind to sug- 
gest that the Romans, who had not witnessed an election for almost 
three generations, were trying to return to their “customary” roots and 
deploy cultural practices that were expected of them. 

The testimony of Bartolomeo de Zabrici, bishop of Recanati and 
Macerata, adds weight to Francis’s words. His long and detailed depo- 
sition enlightens us on the events." Bartolomeo’s career made him 
familiar with the mores of the court, in Avignon and Rome. He was 
obviously versed in several languages and, interestingly enough, tells 
his audience when the language used in the conversation he heard 
switched from one language to the other—this detail suggests that he 
was meticulous in his recollection.'’' He tells us that he held a doctor- 
ate in canon law, was Auditor of Apostolic Cause under Urban V, and 
had been promoted bishop by Gregory XI. He was a close friend of 
the Cardinal Pierre de Vergne, whom he knew since childhood, and, 
most importantly, he was present in Rome during the election.'” He 
witnessed firsthand most of what he described. 

His narrative—which is followed here—offers nothing exceptional 
until we reach the election per se. It is interspersed with many instances 
of the word tunc (then), which give a certain rhythm to his delivery. 
He was trying to be exact in his recollection of the event's chronology. 
Using the first person scio he stated that he knew from good sources— 
especially from the Cardinal Pierre de Vergne, and Guillaume de la 


170 Gayet, Le grand schisme, Pièces justificatives, pp. 92-134. Somebody did not like his 
somewhat “Urbanist” deposition. In the margins of his second testimony someone 
added at times “it is not true” or words to that effect, see especially pp. 114-7. 

7! He uses the original Italian for the crowd, “Romano lo volemo” and he let his 
audience know which language was spoken, “Dominus de Malestret dixit: Monsenor, 
et locutus est in galico”; respectively in ibid., pp. 97 and 109. 

12 “Foo Bartholomeus de Zabriciis doctor decretorum minus, indignus episcopus 
Recanatensis et Maceratensis, per S.M.D. Gregorium ad eamdem promotus eccle- 
siam, olimque causarum palatii apostolici auditor, per s.m. Urbanum papam V ad id 
assumptus officium [...] et hoc scio et quia D. de Vernhio tunc cardinalis, cujus ego 
fueram socius a pueritia, quasi in studio, et cujus etiam in rota fueram socius, et cujus 
post assumptionem ejus ad cardinalatum fueram auditor, et socius prout etiam eram 
tunc frater, quia erat lemovicensis natione"; ibid., pp. 92-3. 
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Voulte, Bishop of Marseille and Keeper of the Conclave—that on 
Thursday, the cardinals chose the pope early in the day after disagreeing 
over several candidates. Once a candidate was chosen, the college sent 
for several prelates in order to bring them to the palace. The elected 
belonged to the group. Once the prelates arrived, de la Voulte asked 
what to do with them, and the Cardinal of d'Aigrefeuille answered to 
do nothing before lunch. The prelates ate in the antechamber (camera 
paramenti) and the cardinals in the conclave.!? 

In the meantime, the crowd, waiting outside the gates of the con- 
clave, started to suspect that an election had taken place when it saw 
the cardinals’ envoys and the arrival of the various prelates. The Abbot 
of Monte Cassino, of Roman origins, was amongst the called-in prel- 
ates: when the crowd saw him, it suspected that he had been the one 
elected and rushed to his house to pillage it. This is a direct evidence 
linking the election with the pillage of the elected’s house. 

As the events were unraveling, many more Romans were converging 
toward the palace hollering their desire to know who was their next 
pope. De la Voulte replied, “Go to Saint Peter,” and according to 
Bartolomeo, the crowd misunderstood: Thinking that the Cardinal of 
Saint Peter had been elected, they went to his residence and plundered 
it, “as it was customary and as I saw [witnessed] in Avignon when the 
Lord of Beaufort had been made pope, back then, they [the crowd] 
had pillaged the house [of the elected] as was customary with all of 
his predecessors." This passage is significant. It is his second piece of 
direct evidence of a traditional pillage at the election of a pope, and 
he identifies the tradition with the court in Avignon. 

Once the Romans had ransacked through both houses, they real- 
ized—after the respective prelates’ staff warned them—that both men 
were not the chosen popes. The crowd returned to the conclave. The 
crowd had grown with acquaintances of both despoiled prelates, and 
they were yelling, “We want a Roman.” Cardinal Orsini appeared, 


73 Ibid., p. 100. 

1t “Verum tamen, romani multi audientes papam esse factum, iverunt ad palatium 
hora tertiarum, et quia missum fuit pro abbate Cassinense, qui romanus erat, quum 
pro aliis prelatis missum fuit, et multi crediderunt eum papam, et hac ex causa fuit omnibus 
bonis que erant in domo sua spoliatus [...]. Romani vero venerunt ad palacium, clamabant 
et scire volebant quis esset papa. Et D. Massilliensis respondit: Vadatis ad S. Petrum, et 
tunc multi crediderunt quod D.S. Petri esset papa. Iverunt ad ejus domus et derrobaverunt eam, quia 
mox esse consuevit, et vidi in Avinione, quod quem factus fuit D. de Bellofortis papa, werant similiter 
ad derobandum domum, sicut de alis predecessoribus"; idem. The italics are mine. 
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telling them that they should calm down because they had an Italian 
pope. However, the friends of the abbot and of the Cardinal of Saint 
Peter yelled, “No, no, we want a Roman.” Here, Bartolomeo interjects 
his narrative with a statement to the effect that he had heard all of this 
from many cardinals, and if the crowd had not made such a racket, 
they would have enthroned Prignano after lunch. However, because the 
crowd was still bellowing for a Roman, the cardinals got nervous—he 
thought that regardless of the cardinal’s choice the Romans, who by 
then had finished their lunch and drank their fill, would have com- 
plained anyway. When hearing calls for a Roman pope, the cardinals 
pleaded with the Cardinal of Saint Peter to pretend being the pope. 
They covered him with the papal cape and announced his election. 
The crowd then entered to pillage the conclave as was customary and 
offered their respect to the pope.'” 

At this point of the narrative, the author has described two pillages 
directly related to the election: first, the pillaging of the residences of 
the newly elected—the pseudo-elects Abbot of Monte Cassino and the 
Cardinal of Saint Peter and Gregory XI in Avignon, and then the 
pillaging of the conclave, after the crowd thought that Saint Peter 
had been elected. In both cases, the author labeled the two forms of 
pillaging traditional: in 1378 Rome both traditions were juxtaposed, 
even if for one witness, the Chanter of Plaisance, the pillaging of the 
conclave was only vaguely familiar. 


15 “Deinde Romani videntes quod in domibus dictorum cardinalis S. Petri et 
Abbatis per custodientes domus dicebatur quod non erant pape, redierunt cum impetu 
ad palatium, cum maxime amicis dici Abbatis, et etiam aliqui D.S. Petri, eo tamen 
ignorante, et aliqui D. Jacobi, quos vidi et cognovi, qui clamabant: Romano lo volemo, 
alta voce [...] et tunc D. Jacobus de Ursinis apparuit populo dicens: Ne clametis, quia 
et vos habetis papam italicum. Et tunc omnes amici predictorum clamabant: non, non, 
Romano lo volemo. Et, ut ego audivi a pluribus ex cardinalibus ex his qui tunc erant, si 
non fuisset iste clamor, tunc post prandium intronizarent Dominum nostrum; sed inter 
eos fuit dictum: Ex quo non fecimus romanum, ipse et nos essemus in periculo [...]. 
Propter hunc clamorem, fuit in conclave dictum Domino Nostro quia abscontaret se a 
populi furore, et cardinales, cum magna instantia, supplicarunt D.S. Petri quod vellet se 
fingere papa, ne ipsi perirent, et ne etiam tantum scandalum de morte eorum pateret, 
et ipse devinctus precibus eorum importunis, permisit se indui papali mantello, et tunc 
fuit dictum: D.S. Petri est papa. Et tunc romani consanguinei, amici et servitores ejus, 
me vidente, ut irent ad eum, inceperunt frangere portas conclavis, que erant et fuer- 
ant murate usque ad horam quasi none. Ali autem intrabant ad derobandum postes conclavis, 
ut est moris, aliis ad videndum papam, et faciendam sibi reverentiam, ali ad Dominos 
suos cardinales, ad salvandum bona eorum, et ad sociandum eos, et ego fui unus de hiis qui 
intravi cum multis romanis, et ut associarem dominum meum tunc de Vernhio"; ibid., 
pp. 101-2. The italics are mine. 
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However, perhaps the most fascinating element is the suggestion made 
by one of the witnesses that the crowd was attempting to learn the tra- 
dition, asking to whomever they saw fit if it was “truly” a “custom” or 
“tradition.” The detail indicates that with pillaging the Roman crowd 
was attempting to do the “right thing.” They were framing pillaging 
not so much as their tradition, but more as a papal tradition. 

The pillaging of the 1378 conclave signaled some form of “closure” 
on the events. During the last moment of the conclave, when the door 
had been broken open, some cardinals escaped the Vatican. Once peace 
was restored, most of them returned quietly to the palace or to their 
residence, escorted by the Roman crowd, evidence that the conclave 
and its pillage had ended and the situation returned to normal. The 
cardinals of Florence, Milan, and Noirmoutier went home. The Car- 
dinal of Glandève, Bertrand Latgier, was menaced, but parishioners 
from Sta. Cecilia protected him as he returned to his lodging at the 
Franciscan convent of the Trastevere. A large crowd accompanied 
Pedro de Luna to his residence at the Torre Sanguinea. As they passed 
by Castel Sant’ Angelo, the castle garrison assumed he was a hostage 
of the crowd and attempted to rescue him. He refused their help and 
went home. Six cardinals took shelter in Castel Sant’? Angelo and moved 
to surrounding castles during the night. They resisted traveling back 
to the Vatican to confirm Prignano, expecting a dangerous journey 
because the Cardinal of Brittany, Hugues de Montalais, last to arrive 
at Sant’? Angelo, had been robbed of his jewelry on the way and his 
house plundered.'’° Eventually, the cardinals signed an affidavit allow- 
ing their colleagues to crown Prignano without them and joined the 
celebrations later in the day, when they again approved the election of 
Urban. This is considered the third election of Urban VI? 

From there on, the ceremonies followed tradition. While Pierre de 
Vergne announced the election from a window, the Cardinal of Flor- 
ence, Piero Corsini, Prior of the cardinal-bishops, harangued Prignano 
with the words “Lord we elected you,” dressed him with the pontifical 
habit and regalia, and opened the doors of the Vatican for the public’s 
adoration of the new leader of Christianity. Cardinals asked the usual 
favors, and on Easter Sunday, April 10, 1378, ceremonies concluded 


75 Valois, ‘L'élection d’Urbain VI,’ pp. 402-3. The event shows, again, the wide- 
spread violence aimed at ecclesiastics. 


77 [bid., pp. 403-8. 
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with Prignano’s coronation. After Mass, the pope distributed indulgences 
from Saint Peter, gave his benediction to the Romans from the Basilica’s 
window, offered a sermon, distributed palms, and excommunicated 
the enemies of the church (Florence in this case). He then proceeded 
to Saint John Lateran, where he was enthroned a second time, before 
returning to Saint Peter, where Cardinal Orsini crowned him Urban 
VI.'? It is noteworthy that Orsini was not Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia. 
According to liturgy, the latter should have crowned the pope, but 
Pierre d'Estaing died on November 25, 1377, and had not yet been 
replaced."? Young Jacopo Orsini, cardinal-deacon of Saint George, 
crowned Urban. Urban VI was officially pope. 

What happened next is problematic. When discussing the period, 
Walter Ullmann's 1972 history of the papacy grasped the situation 
in its full extent. It was not the situation during the election that was 
problematic, but Urban's actions after the election. He posed the ques- 
tion simply, *What was to be done with a pope who proved incapable 
of governing?" Faced with a pope who seemed to be losing mental 
control, he asked what possibilities the college could face? The only 
possible outlet was an inconceivable one for the elected pope: resigna- 
tion or abdication. Ullmann answered clearly, “Since the law offered no 
other alternative than that of impugning the election itself, they seized 
upon this possibility and declared it null and void on the grounds that 
they had elected under duress and fear." !?! 


"8 [bid., pp. 409-10. 

79 The author of the Catholic Encyclopedia’s article on ‘Ostia and Velletri, U. Benigni, 
duly noted that during the Schism each obedience appointed a Cardinal-Bishop of 
Ostia, obviously because the liturgical importance of the bishop of Ostia was not 
missed by anyone; See ‘Ostia and Velletri’ in the online Catholic Encyclopedia, http:// 
www.newadvent.org/cathen/11346a.htm. The cardinal-bishop’s role in the coronation’s 
ceremony legitimated the pope’s liturgical standing. The fact is easily reconciled with 
information gathered in Eubel’s Hierarchia Catholica. Five cardinales episcopi. Ostiensis are 
listed for the period of the Schism: Bertrandus Atgerius (1378-92), Philippus Alenconio 
(1388-97), Johannes de Novocastro (1393-98), Angelus Acciaiuolus (1397-1408), and 
Johannes de Bronhiaco (1405-26); Eubel, Hierarchia catholica medu aevi, 1198-1431, vol. 1, 
p. 36. When popes of either obedience elevated a Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia during the 
Schism, they were liturgically legitimizing their office. Contesting the election of either 
pope on liturgical grounds became impossible because the two parallel Cardinal-bishops 
of Osta legitimated the consecration of either obedience. Both obediences followed 
the prescribed liturgy of papal consecration. 

180 Ullmann, A Short History of the Papacy, p. 294. 

181 Idem. 
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The resignation of a pontiff, a topic of considerable interest, need 
not be discussed at great length here.'? A passage of 1 Cor 7: 20 “Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called” framed 
the general irrelevance of a papal abdication.'®’ The resignation of the 
pope was approached indirectly through his position as bishop of Rome. 
Since Pope Innocent III, it was possible for a bishop to resign if he fell 
within one of the following categories: a bishop could resign if sickness, 
physical or mental, impeded his duties; if he behaved questionably, 
committed a premeditated criminal act, was disliked, obstinate, and 
irritated people; and lastly if he chose to enter cloistered life.'™* 

Papal abdications focus mainly on the one pope who ever resigned: 
Pietro de Morrone, Pope Celestine V. His situation, and especially 
his successor, Boniface VIII, offers some similarity with the events of 
the Schism and issues of legitimacy. If Celestine’s abdication was not 
totally legitimate, neither was Boniface’s election. Born circa 1209 or 
1210, Pietro de Moronne was elevated to the tiara at Perugia on July 5, 
1294, and renounced his charge on December 13, 1294. Moronne was 
a Benedictine monk, and later priest, of peasant stock who decided to 
lead an eremitic life. His reputation of holiness followed him throughout 
his entire life. The death of Pope Nicolas IV on April 4, 1292 initiated 
an extremely long interregnum interspersed with cardinals’ dynastic 
rivalries between Colonna and Orsini, and as consequences of the 
Sicilian Vespers, rivalry also between the Anjou and Aragon dynasties. 
The 1276 abrogation of Gregory X’s Ubi periculum freed the cardinals of 
conclave rules. They met in Rome sine clave, at the Savelli Palace on the 
Aventine, and later at the monastery Sta. Maria-sopra Minerva with no 
results. Charles II d'Anjou eventually entered the city with no results, 
but on his way back to Provence he visited the holy hermit Pietro de 
Morrone and suggested that he write a letter castigating the cardinals. 
Moronne did so and was successful to the extent that his letter garnered 
him the papal election on July 5, 1294. Ill equipped for the task, he was 
under the hold of Charles d’ Anjou. Still, he managed to reintroduce 
the conclave regulation of Gregory X (December 10, 1294), which 


'82 See the recent volume by Eastman, Papal Abdication in Later Medieval Thought, which 
discusses the case of Celestine and canonists and scholastics’ (Ramon Lull, Peter Olivi, 
Ubertino of Casale, Godfrey of Fontaines, Peter of Auvergne, Nicholas of Nonancour, 
Giles of Rome, and John of Paris) discussions of papal abdication. Eastman contextual- 
izes his analysis around Boniface VIII and Spiritual Franciscans views. 

'83 See also, Eastman, Papal Abdication, p. 1. 

18 [bid., pp. 3-4. 
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was to be followed even in the case of a papal abdication. Residing in 
Naples in a cell at the Castel Nuovo, Celestine contemplated resignation, 
supported by canon lawyers like Gerardo de Parma, Jean Lemoine and 
Benedetto Caetani, who accepted the canonic legitimacy of a papal 
resignation. Hugoccio de Pisa in 1190 had admitted the resignation 
of a pope in the presence of a council or of the College of Cardinals. 
Later canonists allowed it without the cardinals’ intervention. On the 
December 9 or 10, 1294, Celestine abdicated in front of his cardinals, 
claiming illness, incompetence, and his wish to return to his eremitic 
life. He promulgated a canon on pontifical abdication that has now 
disappeared, but can be traced in his successor Boniface VII’s Liber 
sextus decretalium, 1: 7,1, which states: 


Whereas some curious persons, arguing on things of no great expediency, 
and rashly seeking, against the teaching of the Apostle, to know more 
than it i meet to know, have seemed, with little forethought, to raise an 
anxious doubt, whether the Roman Pontiff, especially when he recognizes 
himself incapable of ruling the Universal Church and of bearing the 
burden of the Supreme Pontificate, can validly renounce the papacy, 
and its burden and honour: Pope Celestine V, Our predecessor, whilst 
still presiding over the government of the aforesaid Church, wishing to 
cut off all the matter for hesitation on the subject, having deliberated 
with his brethren, the Cardinals of the Roman Church, of whom We 
were one, with the concordant counsel and assent of Us and of them all, 
by Apostolic authority established and decreed, that the Roman Pontiff 
may freely resign. We, therefore, lest it should happen that in course of 
time this enactment should fall into oblivion, and the aforesaid doubt 
should revive the discussion, have placed it among other constitutions ad 
perpetuam rei memoriam by the advice of our brethren.'® 


In view of canon law, the question was from then on solved. Boniface 
VIII was elected on December 24, 1298, and Moronne died a natural 
death on May 19, 1295, while imprisoned by Boniface VIII at the Castle 
of Fumone. Boniface's enemies, the Colonna and the partisans of the 
King of France Philip the Fair, pursued the legitimacy of Celestine’s 
abdication, but the topic needs not be discussed here. Pietro de Moronne 
(the angelic pope) became a key player in understanding the prophe- 
cies of Joachim of Fiore, and while Philip the Fair literally demonized 
Boniface VIIL, he simultaneously campaigned for the sanctification of 


155 The passage was translated by Loughin in his article on Boniface VIII in the 


Catholic Encyclopedia, available online at http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/02379b. 
html. 
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Celestine. The first Avignonese pope, Clement V, canonized Pietro de 
Morrone (the man and not the pope Celestine) on May 5, 1313.!% 
However, Urban VI was no Celestine, and he did not resign. In the 
end, several factors such as political alignments, personalities, and lim- 
inal violence allowed a confluence of forces that did not redress and 
correct the crisis but, on the contrary, aggravated it. 

Urban fought for his title and gained allies. On September 18, 1378, 
he promoted twenty-five cardinals to replace the ones that had defected 
him. His choice of whom to promote assured him the allegiance of 
their kin and kith: Most Italian territories obeyed him. Naples was tamed 
when the newly invested Charles of Durazzo defeated Queen Joan 
and her husband Otto of Brunswick, in the summer of 1381. Charles 
then fought Louis d’ Anjou, Joan’s heir, and sometimes Urban too. The 
Kingdom of Naples remained in any case a prize for both papacies and 
a point of contention between both obediences. Clement VII spent his 
obedience's fortune trying to fund Louis d'Anjou's reconquest, but to 
little avail. Joan, interned in the castle at Muro, was executed in May 
1382. Clement VIPs mercenaries were unable to fight their way into 
a solution of the Schism. Clement’s forces besieged Rome, but lost 
to Urban’s mercenaries; they found a quick refuge in Naples and left 
Naples to arrive back in Avignon on September 20, 1379.!% 

This survey of pillaging in the 1378 election ends here with the ini- 
tiation of the Great Western Schism. Most historians have concluded 
that a general atmosphere of violence that marred the 1378 Empty See 
were a consequence of its special character. The Romans were mad 
at the French papal court and thought that intimidating the French 
cardinals would predispose them into obedience and a choice that 
pleased them. A high level of violence was justified for the sake of the 
election of an Italian. Reconsidering the level of violence in function 
of the traditional unraveling of the Empty See suggests otherwise. 
Liminal violence was at play in 1378. Noél Valois already sensed that 
nationalistic violence (Roman violence against the French court) in 
itself was not the all-encompassing answer to the events of 1378. He 


186 See the entire discussion with additional bibliography in ‘Célestins V, in Diction- 


naire historique de la papauté, pp. 319-22. 

187 Eubel, Hierarchia catholica, pp. 23-4. Eubel counts twenty-five while Smith, The 
Great Schism, p. 144 counts twenty-nine. 

'88 See for example, Gregorovius, Rome and Medieval Culture, pp. 328-36; and Smith, 
The Great Schism, p. 144. 
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insisted that the cardinals’ fear must not be exaggerated.!#* The actual 
testimonies show that a few were cognizant of some of the cultural 
idiosyncrasies of the interregnum. '*° 

What appears clearly, when sifting through the evidence, is that 
by 1378 two of the three forms of pillaging that appeared in liminal 
violence were considered traditional: pillaging the goods of the dead 
pope and pillaging the residence of the pope-elect. Only one witness 
treats the pillaging of the conclave as an established custom in 1378. It 
is now necessary to trace the evolution of the latter tradition in Rome 
and wherever the court resided. 


189 


Hugues de Montalais, for example, who resided in the Borgo, did not hide his 
goods despite living in a sensitive area traditionally pillaged during papal election. The 
Cardinal of Vivier and Pedro de Luna felt reassured by Roman guarantees of their 
protection and the several companies of papal mercenaries orbiting Rome; Valois, 
‘L'élection d'Urbain VI,’ pp. 364-5. 

190 I will survey thoroughly fear and violence in a forthcoming essay, ‘Civil Violence 
and the Initiation of the Schism,’ in À Companion to the Great Western Schism (1378-1417), 
edited by Joélle Rollo-Koster and Thomas Izbicki (Leiden: Brill, 2009). 
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Liminal violence continued after the Schism and well into the modern 
period. The following will highlight some of the evidence, but most 
interestingly, after the events of 1378, the despoliation of the cells of 
the conclave increased in frequency. In the late fourteenth century, 
Francois de Conzié (camerlengo from 1383 to 1431), author of a book 
on papal interregnum ceremonial, expected disruptive behavior dur- 
ing the papal interregnum and especially depredations of ecclesiasti- 
cal properties after the pope’s death.' François de Conzié anticipated 
political fractioning in his ceremonial of the Empty See. His attempt 
at appeasing them included dispersing authority among the three chief 
contenders: the camerlengo, the cardinals, and the officers of the town 
where the pope died and the conclave would take place. De Conzié, 
using common sense and relying on tradition, lessened the threat of 
provocation and challenge against papal authority by allocating power 
to multiple groups; such a division preserved the theory of papal rule 
in the absence of the ruler. 

De Conzié's legislation anticipated violence and promulgated ordi- 
nances to prevent them. It seems safe to infer that because he advised 
the camerlengo to protect the palace, and cardinals to maintain the 
security of the city, some form of rioting was anticipated by the late 
fourteenth century. De Conzié conveyed control of the pope’s belong- 
ings to the Apostolic Chamber’s camerlengo for the duration of the 
interregnum. This official customarily ordered other chamberlains to 
save all precious goods in coffers, which he sealed, retaining the keys. 
The camerlengo was also responsible for safeguarding the palace; all 


! De Conzié provides reliable evidence for the unfolding of the Empty See in general, 
and he authored the most explicit medieval funerary ceremonial. It completes Cardinal 
Stefaneschi’s ordines of the central Middle Age composed between 1300 and his death 
in 1341. I have addressed their relationship in a previous chapter; see the edition of 
Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la renaissance: De Rome en Avignon ou le 
cérémonial de Jacques Stefaneschi; and Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen âge à la 
renaissance: Les textes avignonnais jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, vol. 1, p. 71. 
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gates were usually secured, except for the few needed for the circula- 
tion of persons, food, and materials.? The camerlengo and cardinals 
had to name a captain of the city, whose task was to prevent riots and 
fights between cardinals’ staff and other residents. The captain also 
assigned guards to the palace gates, and he appointed others whose 
duty was to prevent any attack or invasion. The Apostolic Chamber 
paid their wages.’ This act itself is evidence that the practice continued 
when the papacy returned to Avignon, and that Italy was not the sole 
geographical locus of interregnum depredations because de Conzié 
bridged schismatic Avignon and Roman papacy.' 

Similarly, another phenomenon intimately linked the Roman and 
Avignonese papal courts. In a recent paper presented at the Deutsches 
Historisches Institut in Rom, where he discussed what I have labeled “inter- 
regna pillaging,” Andreas Rehberg, has suggested that saccheggi di inter- 
regno had its “civil” counterpart in the rotuli conclavis or rotuli conclavistarum 
that conclavisti presented to the pope? The rotuli could be compared to 
“supplications” that required the newly elected pope to give away to 
conclavist, the personal goods that he had brought with him as a cardinal 
into the conclave. While suppliche (supplications) are nothing new to the 
history of the papacy, these rotuli were. Citing records found in the 
Vatican Archives Andreas Rehberg suggests that they are mentioned for 
the first time during both conclaves of 1378, amazingly in Rome for the 
election of Urban VI, and in Fondi for the election of Clement VII. 
Rehberg does not discuss this double presence any further, but it is 
worth investigating with the evidence at hand. 

First and foremost the rotuli suggested that only a cardinal would 
be elected, since they do not mention goods from a prelate outside 


? Dykmans, Le cérémonial papal de la fin du moyen áge à la renaissance: Les textes avignonnais 
Jusqu'à la fin du grand schisme d'occident, vol. 2, pp. 52-3. 

3 Idem. 

* Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope's Body, p. 104 sees no popular depredations during 
the Avignon period. 

? Andreas Rehberg, “Sacrum enim opinantur, quicquid inde rapina auferunt: Alcune 
osservazioni intorno ai ‘saccheggi rituali’ in seguito all'elezione di un nuovo papa,” at 
Heiliger Pomp: Luxus und materielle Kultur am spátmittelalterlichen Papsthof (1420—1527), Giornata 
di Studi, Istituto Storico Germanico di Roma, 15 febbraio 2007. My sincere thanks to the author 
for providing me with a copy of his paper and opening a fruitful discussion. 

€ See for example Hélène Millet, Suppliques et requêtes, and the recent work of the Centre 
de recherche sur la papauté d'Avignon, spearheaded by Anne-Marie Hayez, Jeanine Mathieu, 
and Marie-France Yvan, that is in the process of digitalizing the Suppliques d'Urbain V 
(1362-1370). 
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the conclave. This in itself would be worth investigating but is not the 
scope of this work. Note that according to Rehberg they appeared 
for an election that did not elevate a cardinal to the papacy but an 
archbishop, with the consequences that we know. The conclavisti who 
asked the cardinals of the conclave to sign their supplications may have 
been tremendously disappointed to hear that a cardinal had not been 
named. It nullified their gifts. It is at this stage of research impossible 
to defend an argument that would point to the fact that some of this 
disappointment may have commuted into incitation to violence, with 
conclavisti taking by force what they had thought to be theirs. 

In addition, the dual presence in Rome and Fondi of these rotuli 
conclavis indicates without any doubt that by 1378 they already had a 
history, and came from Avignon, if not from an earlier period, even if 
they have not yet appeared in records of the Avignonese papacy, for 
example. The dual presence signifies that the rotuli conclavis were bound 
to the conclave and its location and not solely to the city of Rome. 
Their existence also demonstrates that by 1378 the conclave attendants 
expected gifts from the belongings of the newly elected, and there was 
a need to order and rationalize a system of distribution of these gifts. 
It can be inferred that order was meant to replace disorder. 

One hundred years later these rotuli conclavis were described in minute 
details by Johannes Burckard, Master of Ceremonies of several Renais- 
sance popes, who served Sixtus IV, Innocent VIII, Alexander VI, Pius III, 
and Julius II, from 1483 until his death in 1506. Burckard listed the 
names of the attendants (some fifty conclavisti) and the form taken 
by the supplication that was presented in 1484 to the newly elected 
Innocent VIII.’ First, before the election and early into the conclave, a 
commission of seven was created to collect the goods to be distributed 
to the conclavish by the future pope. The commission was chosen in an 
open forum in the Chapel Major (the Sistine Chapel) next to the Altar 
Major (of Saint Peter), in front of cardinals and conclavisti. Members 
of the curia, a clerc of the Apostolic Chamber, an apostolic secretary, 
two apostolic scribes, and the Master of Ceremonies himself, staffed 
the commission.’ Those who would benefit the most from the new 


7 Johannis Burckardi, Liber Notarum, Vol. 32, part 1, fasc. 1, pp. 28-53. The list of 
conclavisti appears on pp. 51-2. 

8 “Congregatis, ut supra, rr.mis dd. cardinalibus, omnes conclaviste supradicti 
convenerunt in capella majore prope altare majus, ubi concorditer deputaverunt et 
ordinaverunt venerandos viros dd. Sinulphum de Castro Otherio, camere apostolice 
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election, those to whom important benefices would be granted (metro- 
politans and bishops) removed themselves from the distribution. ‘The 
text gives an idea of the main people who expected to benefit from 
the rotuli, the two to three personal attendants serving each cardinal in 
conclave. The cardinals swore on the bible that if elected pope they 
would offer all their goods in conclave (gold, silver, precious stones 
and other things) to the commission. One may expect that the value 
of these goods was quite high, enough to satisfy some fifty attendants! 
The idea that cardinals swore to the practice suggests that attendants 
were weary of foul-play or at least that the newly elected would hold 
back some of his goods. 

Burckard, continuing his narrative of the election of Innocent VII, 
explains what happened afterward. Once the election of the pope was 
announced with the traditional “Annuncio vobis gaudium magnum. 
Papam habemus,” and the populace acclaimed the news at the toll of 
Saint Peter’s bells; the pope answered the supplications of the cardi- 
nals and their attendants. He first changed into his papal attire in the 
small sacristy, then returned to the small chapel, where he signed the 
rotuli henceforth presented by Burckard.? It is essential to note that it 
was the first semi-official act that the pope performed once he put his 
habit on (he had not been crowned nor yet enthroned). Then follows 
an extremely long list of the papal assent to the requests presented by 
the conclavist. In thanks for reaching the highest apostolic position, he 


clericum, Joannem Petrum de Arivabenis, secretarium apostolicum, Philippum de 
Luca, Joannem Laurencium de Venetiis scriptorem apsotolicum [...] et me Joannem 
Burckardum ad recipiendum omnia bona in conclave existentia futuri summi pontificis 
illaque fideliter distribuendum inter conclavistas predictos. Convenerunt quoque iidem 
conclaviste quod conclaviste futuri pontificis et alii ex supradictis, qui cathedralibus 
ecclesiis sive metropolitanis preficientur in episcopos et pastores, ex promissione in 
dicto conclavi eis forsan facienda, vel infra mensem post coronationem futuri pon- 
tificis, ante tamen divisionem bonorum predictorum nihil habere debeant de spoliis 
supradictis, sed illa inter alios tantum dividi. Deinde omnes et singuli Lta [sic! 50?] 
conclaviste supradicti eorundem rr.morum dd. cardinalium in conclavi existentium, 
tactis scripturis sacrosanctis in manibus prefati d.ni abbatis sacriste, sancta Dei evan- 
gelia juraverunt, et quilibet eorum juravit quod si dominus suus pontifex eligetur, de 
fideliter presentando omnia et singula bona sua, hoc est ejusdem domini sui, que in 
conclavi habet, aurea, argentea, lapides preciosos et qualiacumque bona sint, nihilo 
dempto prefatis VII dominis deputatis, vel alteri ex ipsis. Aliud inter nos factum non 
est hodie"; ibid., pp. 28-9. 

? *Sic paratus rediit ad parvam capellam predictam et sedit in sede supradicta 
circa mensam, ubi iterum signavit supplicationes per cardinales et conclavistas sibi 
porrectas ac rotulum conclavistarum per me sibi propositum, cujus tenor talis erat 


[...]”; ibid., p. 49. 
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gave them gold, silver, books, garments, plus all the other things that 
he had brought to the conclave, the wood of the conclave, and several 
“canes” of fabric to clothe themselves.!° 

The list of distributed goods offers a chance to survey what individu- 
als expected from the pope: material goods of a somewhat high value, 
and official positions. After the mundane presents the pope announced 
that “free” openings would be granted to the conclavistt when vacancies 
occurred.!! The new beneficiaries would obtain ecclesiastical positions 
like: apostolic scribes della grossa, ecclesiastic benefices cum and sine cura, 
prebends, and many others. A while later, as the pope was processing 
through out the town, Burckard needs to add in his narrative that 
most conclavisti had remained locked in the chapel major by fear that 
the palace attendants and guards would sack the cells of the conclave. 
Here is proof that even if the sacking of the conclavisti could be averted 
with the rotuli, a wider-spread practice could not. Many of the things, 
which had not been assigned safekeeping by the conclavist, were taken 
anyway, little bells, cloths, silverware and dishes, candleholders, capes, 
tapestries, bedding, a gold ring, [...]. If looked at in detail, certain 


10 “Motu proprio. Dilectis filiis conclavistis infrascriptis qui in conclavi assumptionis 
nostre ad apicem summi apostolatus interfuerunt, specialem gratiam facere volentes, 
Ipsis omnem supellectilem acmere nostre conclavis, aurum, argentum, libros, vestes 
et quascumque res alias et bona nostra, nihilo dempto, que ad dictum conclavium 
apportata fuerant, donamus et sponte largimur. Similiter et omnia lignamina concla- 
vis [...] et dari volumus quinque cannas panni rosacei fini, quibus se vestiant [...]”; 
Idem; Incidently, Burckard profited also from a promotion, an additional "prepositura 
ecclesie beate Marie sancti Gengulphi, ut asseritur, nuncupate, extra, seu prope muros 
bambergenses, que inibi principalis dignitas existit"; see ibid., pp. 52-3. 

! They would not be charged a fee for accepting the position. 

? "Interim conclaviste manserunt in capella majore per eos ab intus clausa ne per 
armigeros et casuales palatii spoliaretur et camere dominorum suorum desolarentur; 
ac bona collegerunt ad domos reportanda, demptis conclavistis electi pontificis, qui 
nobis ceteris conclavistis omnia dimiserunt, que ad electum in conclavi spectabant; 
multa tamen fuerunt abstracta per particulares, que non fuerunt nobis conclavistarum 
deputatis consignata. Nam campanellum et pannum roseum quibus cardinales in capella 
parva utebantur, accepit abbas sacrista, nam invidia plenus, et ea pape consignavit; 
ultra que fuerunt abstracta infrascripta: tasse argentee II; scutelle argentee V; scutellini 
argentei III; tapecia III: unum habuit d. Colathomasius: II d. Sinolphus; candelabra 
argentea II: habuit rmus dominus cardinalis Sancti Angeli; lintheamina de curtina II: 
habuit d. Sinolphus; mattaratia III: habuit d. Sinolphus; coperta de sirico I: habuit 
d. Balthassar de Blandrate; sargie camere: habuit d. Sinolphus; cappa cardinalaris: habuit 
d. Balthassar de Blandrate; crociula: habuit d. cardinalis Matisconensis; annulus aureus 
ad sigillandum: habuit d. Balthassar de Blandrate”; ibid., p. 54. Burckard then listed the 
articles that he sold, like the conclave beds, benches, and wood, “Vendidimus autem 
totum conclave, hoc est lecticas, banchas et ligna, quibus camere divise erant, cuidam 
magistro de Petrasancta carpentario pro duc. XIII, sed solvit tantum XII”; idem. 
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artifacts suggest that the robbery was close to embezzlement: a signet 
ring was bound to become handy for fraud, as (maybe) was a cardinal’s 
cape. 

Burckard’s meticulous narrative offers us a glimpse into a traditional 
spoliation that reached two levels. On the one hand, a purely clerical 
practice that was becoming orderly, legislated and organized, and a 
rival, wider, practice that touched members of the palace but also 
whoever had access to the cells of the conclave. The rotuli did not 
lead to the disappearance of the general spoliation. They only added 
another dimension to it. 

‘To return to a chronological recounting of spoliations, in September 
1398, during the Great Western Schism, strange events took place in 
Avignon, the second capital of the papacy at that time.'* The Avignon 
episode offers another example of liminal violence that was not directly 
linked to a papal death but to an Empty See regardless. Again, the pro- 
jection into liminal periodization allowed the actors to alter the course 
of affairs. Between September 1398 and 1403, in order to expedite an 
end to the papal division created by the Schism, the King of France and 
the French cardinals removed their support from Pope Benedict XIII 
(successor of the first schismatic pope Clement VII). Historians have 
labeled this period the Subtraction of Obedience. ‘Troops, at the pay of 
the French cardinals and commanded by Captain Boucicaut, besieged 
the Avignonese papal palace unsuccessfully for several months, after 
which the pope agreed to spend five turbulent years virtually a prisoner 
of his own palace. After complex negotiations, France restored obedi- 
ence to “its” pope in May 1403. 

One of the first actions of the cardinals during the subtraction was, on 
September 2, 1398, to leave Avignon and settle across the Rhône River 


55 The rotuli appeared again at the death of Alexander VI in 1503, for the election 
of the short-lived Pius III, see Johannis Burckardi, Liber Notarum, Vol. 32, part 1, fasc. 2, 
pp. 373-83. After listing the two or three conclavish attached to each of the thirty-seven 
cardinals Burckard added “Interim conclaviste convenerunt in aula magna et juraverunt 
singuli de presentando bona, etc., tactis etc., in manibus socii mei et meis; et deputati 
dd. [...] ad recipienda bona eligendi et illa fideliter conservanda; et dd. Paulus de Planca 
et Justinus de Carosiis acceptarunt onus componendi rotulum pro conclavistis”; ibid., 
p. 383. Note that this time there were only 5 "guards." Julius II, elected on October 
31, 1503, promised also to agree to the rotuli, right before his name was announced to 
the crowd, *et promisit signare omnes etiam rotulos omnium conclavistarum"; Johannis 
Burckardi, Liber Notarum, Vol. 32, part 1, fasc. 2, p. 411. 

14 I have analyzed these events in two articles, ‘Castrum Doloris pp. 245-77, and 
“The Politics of Body Parts,’ pp. 66-98. 
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in Villeneuve. On September 8, cardinals’ troops seized and fortified 
the Avignonese Episcopal Palace, the Petit Palais. On September 9, the 
pope ordered the closing and securing of his papal palace gates while 
the syndics of the town were capturing the pope’s granary, contain- 
ing food and, most importantly, the papal army’s weapons. Sometime 
around September 10, the cardinals gained control of the papal seal. 
On September 13, an edict of the College Vieux (the renegade cardinals 
that had abandoned Benedict) ordered the expulsion of all Spaniards 
and Catalans—Benedict’s fellow compatriots—from the city. 

Attacks on the pope’s associates followed crimes against the pope’s 
property. Benedict counted five cardinals who remained faithful to him: 
Two, the Cardinals Boyl and Pérez, resided in the papal palace with 
him. The other three lingered in their own palaces. Disorder reigned 
in the streets, and soldiers combed the town. The three cardinals 
apprehensively requested Avignon’s citizens for their protection; they 
denied it. When Cardinal Berenger retreated to the pope’s palace, the 
crowd rushed to his and Boyl’s palaces to sack them. The following 
day, the Cardinals of Pamplona and Amannatis also withdrew to the 
pope’s palace, whereupon the Avignonese pillaged Pamplona’s palace 
and attacked the papal stables at the gate Aurose. 

I have argued elsewhere that the episode was telling because it 
plunged the city into a sede vacante, although the pope was still alive. 
However, the point is that, as if the pope were dead, some of the first 
actions of the insurgents were to plunder papal goods when France 
demoted the pope. The culture of transition and Empty See perme- 
ated, regardless of the unusual condition of the transition. However, 
most importantly, the episode suggests that pillaging followed the papal 
court in its peregrination. 

Most examples identified in the aftermath of the Schism limit pil- 
laging to the residence of the pope-elect and the cells of the conclave; 
they have received the attention of Agostino Paravicini Bagliani.? The 
author rationalizes this new focus as follows: 


By 1378, the institutional role that had been entrusted to the cardinals 
as far back as 1059 was firmly established. The cardinals were now the 
undisputed guarantors of the transfer of the potestas papae. Indeed, the 
cardinals were the church during the limited period of the papal vacancy. 
By focusing on the goods of the cardinal-elect, and the cell in which 


5 See Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body, pp. 150-5. 
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he had been elected, the rite symbolically removed the elect from the 
college—signaling, that is, that from now on it was his responsibility alone, 
as the pope-elect, to guide the church in the fullness of power.'® 


Up to now, this work has focused essentially on the violence that touched 
the novena and the conclave but additional rites touched the interreg- 
num at large, and more specifically the pope’s coronation ceremony. 
Sergio Bertelli in The King’s Body, asserts that: “In coronation processions, 
as in triumphs, the spectators always claimed a particular right, that 
is, to take away the horse and horse trappings, and the baldacchino 
under which the monarch had march."" He surmises that the practice 
is ancient and appeared in medieval Italy with episcopal entries, the 
adventus novi episcopi. Giving away the horse, its spurs, or bishop’s slip- 
pers “honored” the receiver, the one that “received” the guest at the 
gates of cities for example, and drew attention to the individual that 
stood prominently during the rite. Guests could at time fight for the 
honor and disrupt the entry’s decorum. Bertelli illustrates the violence 
of such competition during the Florentine entry of Pope Martin V in 
1419 and Eugene IV in 1434. The standard was often shredded to be 
distributed as a relic, and the horse ended in the hand of the signoria.'® 
But the violence could intensify. During the cavalcade of Boniface VIPs 
posession a riot erupted and forty people were killed. Burckard tells us 
that Innocent VIII had to dismount and ride in a chair because the 
Romans were claiming by force his horse and baldacchino, and once 
arrived at the Lateran, the soldiers who had brought him there took 
off with pieces of the chair they had used! Bertelli mentions similar 
violence for popes Pius II, Leo X.? For him: “There was nothing venal 
in such violence; it was a deeply religious act.”?° 

Jacopo d’Angelo della Scarperia, who witnessed the wide-ranging 
pillaging that took place after the election of Gregory XII in 1406, 
described the now typical assault on the residence of the newly elected. 
He also hinted at the holiness and saintly quality of some of the pil- 
laged goods. He states: 


Ibid., p. 155. 
7 Bertelli, The King's Body, p. 97. 
Ibid., pp. 97-8. 
Ibid., pp. 98-9; and Johannis Burckardi, Liber Notarum, Vol. 32, part 1, fasc. 1, 
pp. 82-3. 
? Bertelli, The King’s Body, p. 99. 
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What was formerly the private dwelling of the newly elect is openly and 
publicly sacked, and everything that is stolen or carried off is considered 
holy. Not only do the people carry off the furnishings, but also the tiles, 
the inner walls, the stones, even the outside walls, and they fight over all 
of these because they are holy.?! 


The text suggests that pillaging was now taking a somewhat sacred 
character, as if a religious response to the papal death was emerging. As 
the aims of the looters changed, so did the symbolism of their actions. 
Liminal violence allowed the looters to seize goods that enriched them 
symbolically, if not literally. With the possession of these objects, they 
controlled something that was linked to the sacred, to civic identity and 
religion. ‘They gained a symbolic control that they literally stole from 
the church to empower themselves. 

Many of the objects that plunderers stole during papal or ecclesiasti- 
cal spolia held liturgical—as well as mercantile—value because they had 
been blessed or consecrated, or simply because they had belonged to 
someone who was now pope.” It is possible that plunderers may have 
connected to a form of piety the sacred value of objects associated 
with their religious leaders. ‘These objects were as linked to holiness, 
as close to the sacred, as the garments of a saint would have been. 
Many objects plundered held protective and miraculous values through 
their physical connection to their past, dead, owners. And there is, of 
course, the issue of the souls of the plunderers, leading to a connec- 
tion between pillaging and a form of furta sacra (holy theft). Could the 
behavior of individuals pillaging goods at the death of high-ranking 
ecclesiastics be somewhat linked to the theft of relics studied by Patrick 
J. Geary?” Geary’s focus was on monks, but the variation in status of 
the perpetrators does not prevent certain similarities. In both furta sacra 
and interregna pillaging, the plunder occurred during a moments of 
crises, the possession of “stolen” objects elevated the status of their 


?! Boureau, The Myth of Pope Joan, p. 15. Boureau framed his first chapter on “The 
Pontificals" on the witnesses’ accounts of both Adam of Usk and Jacopo D'angelo 
della Scarperia. The latter described the 1406 funerals of pope Innocent VII and the 
elevation of Gregory XII in a letter addressed to Emmanuel Chrysolaras. I was not 
able to cross-check Boureau’s reference to Scarperia’s account in Leonardi Dathi epistolae 
XXXIII recensente Laurentio Mehus accessit elegantissima Jacobi Angeli epistola ad Emmanuelem 
Chrysolaram addita ejusdem vita (Florence, 1743), the translation is his. 

? Various Roman pontificals of the Middle Ages established the liturgy to follow 
and the range of objects covered by these blessings. See for example, Dykmans, Le 
pontifical romain révisé au XV’ siècle. 

° Geary, Furta Sacra. 
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owners, the objects or rather their spirits assented to the transfer of 
possession since they “allowed” the plunder to take place (there was 
a living presence of a saint or the pope in the object), and of course 
the possession of the objects brought the sacred to the mundane. The 
interregna crowd carried relics of a sort, the tiles, the inner walls, the 
stones, and the outside walls.** Long lasting artifacts that would forever 
keep their relation to the sacred. But Jacopo’s description hints at the 
casualness of the pillaging and forces a questioning of the practice 
to a certain extent. It seems that the dwelling of the newly elect was 
purposefully left open to pillagers. It is highly possible that the newly 
elected pope wanted that intimate connection with his flock. 

Another well-known example of papal electoral violence contradicts 
the previous assumption of purpose but still infers the notion that looters 
viewed the despoiled goods as sacred objects. Pope Pius IPs retelling 
of the sacking that followed his election in 1458 underscores what he 
perceives as the futility of the actions. There is no hint in his descrip- 
tion that his dwelling had been open willingly to pillagers. Sackers 
despoiled the pope of things that he valued of little importance: utensils, 
clothing, and books—it is interesting to note that the taking of books 
is found in most records. ‘The pope may have missed the point of the 
custom. The highly symbolic meaning of the goods taken sublimated 
and replaced their low material and mercantile value. The pope also 
describes clearly the two groups that participated in the loot: attendants 
of cardinals and the crowd at large. Pius states: 


The attendants of the cardinals in the conclave plundered Aeneas’s [Pope 
Pius] cell and meanly carried off all the plate (though it was very modest), 
his clothes, and his books; and the infamous rabble not only pillaged his 
house in the city but actually demolished it, taking away even the blocks 
of marble. Other cardinals, too, suffered losses, for while the people were 
waiting in suspense, various rumors got about and as now this cardinal, 
now that was reported elected, the crowd would rush to their houses, 
and plunder them. The Cardinal of Genoa, whose name was mistaken 
for Siena, lost part of his possessions.” 


** Boureau, The Myth of Pope Joan, p. 15. 

? Pius IL, Memoirs of a Renaissance Pope, p. 88. The original text reads: “Tum qui 
erant in conclavi ministri cardinalium eius spoliavere, atque argentum—quamvis erat 
modicum-—et libros et vestes turpi more diripuere, et domum eius in Urbe vilissima 
plebs atque infamis non expilavit tantum, sed disrupit etiam marmoribus asportatis. 
Fuerunt et alii cardinales affecti damno, nam suspenso in expectatione populo cum 
variae voces lactarentur, et modo hic cardinalis modo ille diceretur electus, procurrere 
vulgus ad illorum aedes ac rapinam facere; et Genuensis pro Senensi auditus partem 
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As the looters shifted the aim of their violence against the living, it 
seems that they were hesitant in plundering goods of high value. ‘Their 
reaction may simply be in fear of retaliation. One obviously fears the 
living far much more than the dead. However, if the value of the objects 
taken decreased, then a corollary conclusion emerges: the social aspect 
of the behavior increased. People did not plunder anymore to redress 
the social order but to act in unison. The importance rested no more 
in the valorization of the goods, in the value of what was taken, but in 
the action of taking, in the creation of a community of actors, united 
in their behavior: Liminal violence created consensus. 

A few decrees emanating from the Council of Constance, the council 
that ended the Great Western Schism in 1417, underscore the occur- 
rence of depredations, and establishes that post-electoral spoliation was 
by then customary and consensual. Hermann von der Hardt’s Rerum 
concili oecumenict Constantiensis gathered acts and public decrees related 
to the election of Martin V. He listed an edict of Emperor Sigismund, 
dated November 2, 1417, on the particulars of the forthcoming papal 
election in Constance, to take place in the Merchant Guild Hall. This 
first decree prohibited anyone from approaching the conclave, from 
making tumult and clamors near the conclave, and from pillaging—in 
Roman fashion—the residence of the elected.” The identification of 
the custom as a “Roman fashion” adds a point on the transmission of 
the custom. Its prohibition in Constance suggests that it was expected. 
This specific “Roman fashion” traveled. The point can be made that 
pillaging followed the papal court wherever it went, because it ema- 
nated originally from the papal court. The rest of the decree followed 
Gregory X’s instructions for papal election. 


substantiae amisit"; in Pius IL, Pius IT: Commentaries, pp. 198 and 200. The newest Eng- 
lish translation of Pius’s memoirs juxtaposes original and English translation. The only 
notable difference between older and more recent translations is that Florence Gragg 
chose “plate” for silver (argentum), assuming that “silver” meant plate. 

26 "Apparatus electionis novi pontificis distributa conclavia in domo mercatorum pro 
electione novi pontificis," von der Hardt, Rerum concilii oecumenici, vol. 4, p. 1460. 

7 Ibid., p. 1461; the most salient part reads: “Caesar Sigismundus [...] publicis 
in omnium templorum volvis graviter omnibus hospitibus ac civibus interdixit ad 
conclave electorum accedere: Sub gravi quidem poena aditus omnibus ad domum 
mercatorum seu conclave per Caesarem interdictus quamdice cardinales ceterique 
electores congregati essent, quousque limitibus locus circumsriptus ac circumseptus 
circa limites quocumque tumultum vel clamorem a quoquam cieri vetuit navibus 
etiam ad fagittae Jactum accedere prohibuit. Neque ullus lusus circa hos limites feren- 
dos statuit. Domum electi nullo modo invadendam aut more romano spoliandam a 
quoquam esset edixit." 
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A second decree appropriately entitled “On the prohibition of loot- 
ing the newly elected pope" clarified the situation. Its incipit blames 
man’s natural proclivity to sin, especially man’s cupidity and avarice, 
and accentuates the need to legislate in order to restrain human 
nature. It states, “Some persons, harking back to a licentious abuse, 
claim falsely that the objects and the goods of the newly elected, who 
had attained, so to speak, the summit of wealth [quasi culmine divitiarum 
adepto], belong to whoever takes them."?? The decree prohibited the 
invasion, occupation, and pillaging of the elected pope's residence, 
as well as the residences and goods of the cardinals of the conclave. 
The insistence on “objects and the goods” impresses the banality of 
what was taken. There is no description of property or of anything 
highly valuable. Lawbreakers were excommunicated. In addition, the 
city where the conclave took place took the risk of being put under 
interdict if violence occurred. One could add that, upon his election, 
Pope Martin V also acknowledged the existence of the electoral pil- 
laging of the conclave when he ordered to reserve his spolia to the sole 


?* Ginzburg, ‘Ritual Pillages, pp. 25-6. The text of that decree can be found in 
von der Hardt, Rerum concilii oecumenict, vol. 4, p. 1473. Its most relevant lines read: “ad 
perpetuam rei memoriam [...] omnis aetas ab adolescentia prona est ad malum [...] 
ad quod cupiditas et avaritiae stimulis incitatur. Fuerunt autem et factae sunt leges ut 
earum natura humana refrenetur audacia, tutamque sit inter improbas innocentia et 
refrenetur nocendi facultas. Cum itaque nonnumquam evenisse comperimus, quod electo 
Romano Pontifice non nulli sub praetextu praesensae cujusdam abusivae licentiae, res et 
bona sic electi quasi culmine divitiarum adepto falso praetendentes occupanti concedi, 
nedum illius sic electi aliquando nonnullorum quos electos esse mendaciter confingunt, 
domos, res, et bona illorum, nec non bona aliquando cardinalium et electorum Romani 
Pontificis et aliorum in loco conclavis existentium etiam violenter invadunt, rapiunt, 
occupant transportant, lucrifacta, existimantere. Ex quibus, si permitterentur, plura 
pericula, scandala, rapinae, furta et nonnunquam caede et homicidia sequerentur nos 
igitur tam sceleratae temeritatis et audaciae viam praecludere, et hujusmodi periculis 
et scandalis obviare volentes, prae factum damnantes sceleratum abusum, talia fieri 
hoc edicto perpetuo prohibimus. Statuentes quod quicumque cujuscumque status aut 
conditionis existat contra hoc praescripsit attentare aut ad hoc auxilium, consilium, vel 
favorem praebere, praeter poenas, quas in violentos raptores et occupatores hujusmodi 
[...] eo ipso excommunicationes sententiam incurrant, atque, nisi per Romanum Pon- 
tificem, praeterquam in mortis articulo, et facta satisfactione, absolvi, nequeant ac omni 
officio, beneficio, privilegiis ac dignitate, ecclesiastica et mundana, feudisque et rebus 
aliis, si quae vel quos a Romana vel aliis ecclesiis obtinerent sic privatus, infamisque 
et intestabilis active et passive existet. Civitas vero quae in praemissis culpabilis fuerit 
ecclesiastico subjaceat interdicto. Huic adjicientes sanctionem ut domini temporalis 
rectoresque et officiarii civitatis vel loci ubi electionem Romani Pontificis contigerit 
celebrari, illa imminente, praemissa fieri sub gravibus poenis publice ac realiter prohi- 
beant et prohibitionem hujusmodi deligenter faciant observari ceteris constitutionibus 
circa talia editis." 
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clerics of the conclave—that is, the two clerics that were traditionally 
allowed per cardinal.” Again, by reserving his spolia to the clerics, he 
trivialized the action and what was taken. The spolia in that case may 
be understood as a few objects of lesser value whose worth resided in 
whom their past owner had been. 

Martin V’s injunction to reserve his loot to the clerics of the conclave 
went unheeded, and the cells of the conclave continued to be pillaged. 
Evidence of pillaging surfaced throughout the early modern period. In 
a bull of March 21, 1516, Leo X condemned the practice, to no avail. 
Incidentally, for his election, conclavists promised to respect his cell if 
they were paid beforehand On November 29, 1690, Alexander III 
threatened conclavists with fines if they looted the cell of the cardinal- 
newly-elected pope, as did Camerlengo Altieri in 1721. 

One can note that the mob was indiscriminate in its attacks; it often 
sacked the cells of candidates who had lost the election. For example, 
the election of Nicolas V in 1447 took place at the Dominican convent 
of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, whose windows, high above the waiting 
crowd, prevented onlookers from understanding clearly what the dean of 
cardinals announced to them. Upon the election of ‘Thomaso de Dar- 
zana (Nicolas V), Cardinal Colonna, dean of the conclave, announced 
the news of the election to the expectant crowd that could not hear 
him. A group of spectators understood that the conclave had named 
a Colonna, and this news incited some Romans to sack the Roman 
dwellings of a few Colonnas, of the Cardinal of Capoua, and finally the 
dwelling of the elected pope.* In 1484, at the election of Innocent VIII 
(Giovanni Battista Cibo), Cardinal Borgia was so (unnecessarily) confi- 
dent of his success that he barricaded his palace to protect it from the 
usual attacks.” It did not happen. A mob sacked Cardinal Farnese’s cell 
in 1585 when Sixtus V was elected, and in 1592 individuals returned 
the goods they had ravished from Cardinal Sta. Severina’s cell when 


? Lector, L'élection papale, pp. 270-1. 

9? Giovanni Cambi notes that the Medici palace had been locked to avoid sacking, 
he states, “In chasa e' Medici non si lasciavano entrare se non ciptadini amici loro, 
per paura di non andare a saccho, chome si chostuma a Roma”; cited by Trexler, 
Public Life, p. 498. 

9! Lector, L'élection papale, pp. 270-1. 

3 Petruccelli della Gattina, Histoire diplomatique des conclaves, p. 252. 

9 Creighton, History of the Papacy, vol. 4, p. 137. 
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he lost the election. During the election of Innocent X in 1644, the 
crowd looted the Crescenzi and Pamphili palaces.** 

Even in the early-modern period, old traditions persisted, and the 
determination to plunder the goods of dead ecclesiastics took, some- 
time, confusing aspects, especially when Church properties circulated 
somewhat freely between kin and heirs. Barbara McClung Hallman, 
in Itahan Cardinals, Reform, and the Church as Property, discusses at length 
the abuses committed by sixteenth-century cardinals. Simony, plural- 
ism, and nepotism led to the accumulation, alienation, and distribu- 
tion of ecclesiastical wealth. Sixteenth-century cardinals were keen on 
practicing pluralism in bishoprics to increase their revenues and often 
their nepotism led to “virtual inheritance of ecclesiastical property.” 
McClung Hallman actually considers that it is especially the widespread 
practice of nepotism and patronage that bound any attempts of reform 
to failure. In any case, discussing the sixteenth-century practice of spoils, 
she explains how, on many occasions, when clerics died their laymen 
relatives claimed their estates. The practice was a common place when 
the latter obtained license to pen formal wills. In cases when the license 
had not been obtained and the cleric died intestate the property reverted 
to the pope who then usually passed it on to the nearest clerical kins- 
man of the deceased, or the nearest lay relative. She calls this a “one 
time affair,’ when relatives received various bequests of income, debt 
collections, cash, jewels, and other assets.* She cites an example quite 
telling for our purpose, because it shows the continuing convergence 
of the two traditions of spolia. 

Silvio Passerini, the Cardinal of Cortona, had received from the pope 
extensive benefices, including the bishopric of Cortona. When he died 
intestate, on April 20, 1529, his brother Cosmo, and his two nephews 
Leo and Nicola, all three laymen, received his spoils from the pope. 
They could dispose of the property and revenue of Cortona freely. 
Still, in minutes of papal briefs McClung Hallman learned that in 
January 1531, the Passerini were required to return to the new bishop 
of Cortona, things that they had previously taken, like the household 


3t Lector, L'élection papale, pp. 270-1. 

3 McClung Hallman, Italian Cardinals, p. 111. 

3 Ibid., p. 86. 
McClung Hallman, defines spoils as follows, “When a man died without having 
made a will, the goods he left were called, simply, ‘spoils’”; ibid., p. 86. 
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goods, beds, furniture, utensils, books, and other things that they had 
removed from the bishop-palace, that were necessary to his function- 
ing.” What clearly happened in this case is that the Passerinis benefited 
from “traditional” nepotism but they also practiced the old custom of 
sacking the goods of a deceased bishop. What they should have taken 
were the revenues from the bishopric, and other assets owed to the 
past cardinal. What they did was profit from the situation by adding to 
the papal favor the traditional plunder of the goods of a dead bishop. 
They took the things that were traditionally sacked, that should have 
not been removed, the mobilia. 

A close study of liminal violence in 1378 and thereafter allows us 
to fine-tune the chronology of the practice and to suggest that it is 
not as clear-cut as previously assumed. The traditional sacking of the 
bishop-palace lived on. Pillaging the goods of the dead in his palace 
survived the early Middle Ages and lasted until the Schism and there- 
after. It took place in 1378 Rome, 1398 Avignon, and 1529 Cortona, for 
example. The customary sacking of the residence of the newly elected 
and of cardinals lasted from the thirteenth century to the early-modern 
period. The question remains as to the pillaging of the conclave cells. 
It is recorded with clarity in 1378, but not before; this single fact leads 
to a question: Did the events of 1378 initiate the long-running tradi- 
tion of the pillaging of the conclave cells? Few witnesses identified the 
practice as a tradition in 1378, and they may have confused it with 
the traditional sackings of the pope and cardinals’ residences. I argued 
earlier that the creation of the conclave was the watershed that shifted 
the aim of liminal violence from the dead to the living. Before the con- 
clave, liminal violence redressed the social order by using the church's 
transition to correct social inequalities. The wealth of the church was 
redistributed. After the conclave, the practice slowly mutated and turned 
to sacking the lesser goods of the living. I am suggesting that the focus 
then turned on the action itself and not so much on what was taken. 
Groups of looters created for themselves some form of identity that 
defined them against the ecclesiastical hierarchy. It became a story of 
us against them. However, of course, the timing of liminal violence 
did not change. It still occurred during interregna, and if repetition of 


% Idem. 
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action in similar circumstances and the formation of consensus define 
ritual, why then sack the cells of cardinals?’ 

The first question to answer when searching for ritualized violence 
is whether violence can bring social legitimacy. The traditional way to 
answer that query is to turn to functionalist anthropologists. Violence 
can bring consensus and legitimacy when it takes place during a spe- 
cific, usually liminal, time. 

To fit this discussion of liminal violence within the larger arena of 
ritual studies, it is possible that the chronology can in fact bring light 
to the function of the behavior. If I return to the question that opened 
the present discussion: Was the pillaging of the conclave cells a form of 
ritualized commemoration of the events surrounding the initiation of 
the Schism? I would answer yes, because the early-modern pillaging 
of the cells of the conclave projected the actors back to one of their 
“victorious” moments in 1378, when “their” voices commanded the 
attention of the cardinals and (maybe in truth) bent their will. 

From the point of view of the actors/participants in the pillage, the 
sackings of the pope-elect and of the conclave became a ritual when 
it projected participants back to previous, consensual time. This argu- 
ment infers that participants in pillages recreated consensus—and the 
legitimacy of their own group—in their action, when they lost to the 
cardinals all legitimate form of participation into the electoral process 
of a pope; that is, after the creation of the conclave. 1378 added a 
sense of victory. 

In the end, depredation and rapine following the death of a high prel- 
ate earmarked early “open” elections, while ritualized violence attacked 
the goods of the new pope and of the cardinals who had elected him 
in the post conclave years (after 1274). In short, first crowds attacked 
the dead pope’s goods and properties as a form of social redress that 
did not prohibit celebration and veneration. Later, crowds attacked 
the belongings of the newly elected pope and of various cardinals 
because the language of ritual violence allowed the masses to exist in 
the social process. The participants existed in their simultaneous acts. 
Even if the centralization of the church had silenced the “voice of 
the people” literally during the election, it could not shut down the 


% [n his recent Ritual in Early Modern Europe Edward Muir introduces his discussion 
with a chapter entitled “What is a Ritual?” where he valiantly brings together the 
various ways of studying ritual; see pp. 1-13. 
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symbolic language of ritual. Moreover, of course, crowds attacked the 
goods of those who had displaced and replaced them in the electoral 
process: the College of Cardinals. 

Still, ritual contrivances do not really explain the practice in its total- 
ity and do not invalidate in any way the historiography. Pillaging may 
also have emerged as a religious response to the papal death. Many 
of the objects that plunderers stole during interregna pillaging held 
liturgical—as well as mercantile—value because they had been blessed 
or consecrated.? They became relics of a sort. Of course, the issue of 
ownership remains tricky. The pope did not possess or own person- 
ally, but safeguarded, supervised, and expanded the possessions of the 
“eternal” church. It was not, strictly speaking, the possessions of the 
pope that were claimed in interregna pillaging but the possession of 
the church in general. The most complicated issue that emerges is to 
identify what the church could claim as rightfully hers; because once 
this was identified anything else could be taken. 

Remember the language of De non spoliando eligendum in Papatu, 
“Some persons, harking back to a licentious abuse, claim falsely that 
the objects and the goods of the newly elected, who had attained the summit 
of [my italics] wealth belonged to whoever took them.” In this case, 
the “summit of wealth” was not material possession, but his position 
of pope. Plunderers and looters could assume that regardless of the 
pope’s will to give and disperse charity, the forced exaction of material 
wealth did not diminish the real “wealth” of the church. 

From the point of view of the actors, liminal violence was a victory, 
in so far as with the process of ritual; it sealed the reemergence and 
reaffirmation of their voice and identity in an electoral process from 
which they had been totally disengaged. In a parallel evolution, clerics 
and people had been severed from the papal election and supplanted 
by the College of Cardinals; liminal violence gave them a second 
existence. 

In the end, liminal violence was tied to rapports of authority and to 
political transitions. It allowed negotiation, and as in many examples of 
ritualization, violence defines existence and consensus. (I am thinking 
about modern-day gangs, for example.) During the transitional process, 


# The various Roman pontificals of the Middle Ages established the liturgy to fol- 
low and the range of object covered by these blessings; See for example, Dykmans, Le 
pontifical romain révisé au XV* siècle. 
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pillaging, looting, and sacking functioned as the voice of contention 
and cohesion. Pillaging also symbolized renewal, the passage from one 
leader to another. Pillaging articulated power vacua and the politics of 
transition. The practice was so tightly bound to the process of transi- 
tion that the Italian/Roman territorial possession eventually mutated 
into an institutional practice, one detached from territorial ownership. 
Plunder, loot, and pillage eventually took place anywhere the papal 
institution or its representatives resided and died. 
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